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~ A SPEECH WHICH OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS DURING THIS SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


TO JOHN BULL, ESQ. 


London, July 8, 1828. ° 
My DEAR AND HONOURED PARENT, ; 

A LetrTer which I addressed to you through the medium of this 
‘Magazine on the eve of the last General Election, will justify me for 
soliciting your attention to the following Speech. The feeling which 
made me wish to influence you in the choice of your Representatives, 
now makes me anxious to prevail on you to examine how the Represen- 
tatives you selected have discharged their duties. 

Let not the Speech have the less weight with you, because it is not 
presented in a newspaper, graced with the name of some accomplished 
orator. In so far as concerns your interests, it is a far more important 
and valuable one than any speech that was delivered in either House 
during the session. Of its other characteristics, it does not become me 
to speak, and they are of minor consequence. In order that it may make 
the greater impression on you, imagine that it was actually uttered in 
Parliament by one of your favourite speakers, that it was greeted with 
thunders of applause, and that it now meets your eye in a newspaper, 
eulogized as a specimen of finished eloquence. 

Your imagination, my dear sir, has in late years been accustomed to 
flights intinitely more difficult, daring, and extravagant ; but, however, 
if, in your present sober and dejected condition, it be incapable of this, 
let it slumber, and have recourse to other and more trust-worthy facul- 
ties. Look at your agriculture—your shipping—your silk and glove 
trades—in a word, at all your interests. Look at the records of your 
criminal courts, and at the general state of your working population. 
Look, with a determination to use‘ your eyes as you were wont to use 
them ; and to reason from ocular proofs as you were wont to reason. Do 
this, and then read the Speech ' 

To prevail with you, t hea not on this occasion employ reproach and 
remonstrance. You have not trod the flames in-yain; the cup of afflic~ 
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tion has not visited your lips, to be disregarded. Is not now to a 
man infatuated and prejudiced, deaf to reason and blind to demonstra- 
tion ; but I address one, rational, free from delusion, anxious to discover 
truth, and open to conviction. Alas, alas! that the change has not been 
wrought in you by other things than loss and misery ! 

After you have read the Speech again and again, compel your Repre- 
sentatives, while they are separated, to accompany you singly through 
the confiscation, want, and suffering, which they have produced. Make 
them examine the books of the farmer, shipowner, and their other vic- 
tims—show them the family which they have dragged from affluence 

- into bankruptcy—and let them see not only the agonies of the husband 
and father, but the privations and-sorrows of the wife, the mother, and 
the children—take them to those whose hopes they have for ever blasted, 
and to the graves of those whose hearts they have broken—constrain them 
to enter the hovel of the labourer, whose wages they have taken away or 
redueed, so that he cannot provide his family with necessaries ; and let 

*’ them analyze fully his penury and wretchedness—and lead them through 

your prisons to observe the insolvency, vice, and crime, which have flow- 
ed from their measures. Spare them not—suffer them not to close their 
eyes—but force them into the most perfect knowledge of the ruined for- 
tunes, the miserable insufficient meal, the rags, the hunger, the igno- 
rance, the distress, and the wickedness, not only of the individual and 
family, but of the class—the tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands, 
and millions. If all this will work in them no.reformation—if it will ex- 
tort from them ne contrition, and no confession of error—then brand on 
the forehead of each,—A STRANGER TO ALL THAT THE ENGLISHMAN 

SHOULD KNOW; AND AN ENEMY TO ALL THAT THE ENGLISHMAN 

SHOULD LOVE. 

In my last letter, I was compelled, by,the conduct you were display- 
ing, to use language scarcely warranted by filial duty ; and I, therefore, 
did not mention my relationship. I now avow myself to be in birth, 
blood, residence, and affection, one of your offspring. I make the avowal, 
that my words may haye the greater influence. I have been proud of my 
descent ; I have valued my plain English name above the most splendid 
tithe of foreign nobility ; and I have never trod the hallowed dust of my 
native land, without ieee had elasticity imparted to my spring, and 
haughtiness to my demeanour, by the reflection that I was an English« 
man. In me, this has been something better than prejudice, for I have 
known it to be amply justified by what my country contained. But, alas! 
where is now the boasted superiority of my country over all others, in 
security of property, and the means of happiness? When I see the vast 
mass of my countrymen stripped of their property and comforts, doomed 
to endure greater privations than the inhabitants of almost any foreign 
nation, elated in circumstances which must demoralize them, and 
plunge them into barbarism—when I see this, I must exchange my pride 
or humiliation ; I must blush and weep for England, or be a disgrace to 
the name of Englishman. 

By that blood with which you have filled my veins, in the name of all 
that you have taught me to love and worship, and for the sake of every 
thing dear to your character and weal, I conjure you to. shake off your 
dejection, and do your duty. Speak as you were wont to speak—let the 
plain, comprehensive, powerful, and majestic common sense of Joun Bun 
again be heard—and you will be obeyed by your House of Commors. 

I remain, my dear sir, your affectionate and dutiful son, and faithful 


and unchangeable friend, 
' ONE OF THE OLD ScHoor. 
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The grand characteristic, not only 
of wisdom, but likewise of sanity, in 
the individual is—he continually re- 
fers to the fruits of his past conduct 
for his guidance in the present and 
the future. Does he regulate his fa- 
mily by particular rules—he examines 
what they yield, to ascertain whether 
he shall adhere to, or change them. 
Does he adopt a new system of ma- 
nagement on his estate or his farm, in 
his counting-house or manufactory—~ 
he rigidly scrutinizes its products, to 
determine whether he shall persist in 
it, or return to the old one. Does he 
make experiments in the conducting 
of his affairs—he carefully watches 
their results, to decide whether he 
shall continue or abandon them. Does 
he deport himself in any peculiar 
manner in society—he acquaints him- 
self with the impression it makes, in 
order to judge whether any change in 
it be called for by his interests and 
character. If he do differently—if he 
follow maxims, persist in systems, con- 
tinue experiments, and persevere in 
demeanour, without noticing or regu- 
lating his conduct by what they pro« 
duce—it forms a conclusive proof that 
he is destitute of the reason which 
distinguishes man from the beast of 
the field; and that he will plunge 
himself into irretrievable ruin. On 
such a proof, the world pronounces 
him 2 lunatic, and the law treats him 
as one. 

The case, with little exception, is 
the same with the body of men in 
its collective capacity. This body can 
no more act in utter dis d of what 
its past conduct has produced, with- 
out proving that it is destitute of the 
essentials of common reason, and that 
it will plunge itself and.ethers into 
ruin, than the individual. The world 
may call its members severally sane, 
but in the aggregate it will treat them 
as madmen ; the law may not restrain 
them as lunatics in its letter and acts, 
because it cannot, but it will do this 
in its principle. 

To no body of men, sir, would this 
apply more powerfully, than to that 
ot which this House consists. Our 
duties are of a kind, which nothing 
but a perpetual and severe examina- 
tion of the fruits of our past conduct 

‘can enable us to discharge properly. 
And our errors are of a kind which 
must be destructive alike to our cha- 
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racter, our interests, and the interests 
of the community. Our loss of cha- 
racter alone, in ntly of what it 
is to ourselves, is a mighty public 
evil; and we may, by a single perni- 
cious measure, take away the fortunes, 
bread, and peace of millions. If we 
act the part of lunatics, we are above 
the reach of the law ; our lunacy is 
despotic ; it may by a breath sink 
half the nation into and 
wretchedness, and there is no 

from its mandates. If this House, sir, 
be at this moment in the possession of 
common reason, it will require from 
me no farther proofs that it is its duty 
to do, what it is my object to induce 
it to do, viz. to institute a rigid in- 
quiry into the consequences which its 
conduct in late years have yielded to 
itself and the community. Other 
proofs, however, I shall place before 
it; and such proofs too, as must ei- 
ther gain its conviction, or show it to 
be labouring under lunacy, perfect and 
incurable. 

This House, sir, from nature, duty, 
and desert, as well as from interest 
and prejudice, ought always to hold 
a very high place in public estimation. 
In it, speaking constitutionally, the 
nation should find a child born of its 
own loins, uttering its own sentiments, 
and loving it with filial fondness—a 
champion to protect it from every, 
enemy—a comforter to e every 
sorrow—and a friend and benefactor 
to remedy every ill, and remove every 
distress. If ever the nation withdraw 
from us its confidence, and array it- 
self against us, it must be taken as 
conclusive evidence, that our conduct 
is fearfully erroneous and injurious. 

What, sir, is the case at present? 
This House has lost public confidence. 
The country—I do not mean by the 


‘term the multitude disqualified by 


ignorance and delusion from judging 
correctly, but I mean the intelligent 
rt of the community, the know- 
ledge, sense, and wisdom of the coun- 
try—has arrayed itself against us. 
While the independent and enlight~ 
ened men of all parties unite to con* 
demn our conduct, it is only su 
ed by the (thick-and-thin interested 
partizans of our leaders. Amidst that 
part of society, which can only forsake 
us when we deserve to be forsaken, 
nothing is more common than to hear 
this House called “ a public nuisance ;” 
it constantly looks forward to our:ase 
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sembling with sorrow and dismay, and 
to our separating with pleasure ; it 
antici from our labours little be- 
ond loss and suffering, and it hopes 
or an interval of ease when we cease 
_ them. 

. To those who, with ignorance and 
assurance which can never be suffi- 
ciently wondered at, assert that our 
conduct is popular, and the country is 
with us, I will put this question— 
‘What do you call the country ? Does 
it. consist of a few of the London 
newspapers and periodicals, and the 
pagreanting, profligate, untaught, 

-witted part of the population of 
London, or of the community at large? 
If. the reply be—the community at 
large, I will ask, What lias it told us? 
The Agricultural Interest—the dif- 
ferent Colonial Interests—the Ship- 
ping, Mining, and Monied Interests— 
the Silk Manufacture, and various 
other Manufactures—the Aristocracy 
and the Church, have furnished us 
_ the most conclusive ye er: that 
they are opposed to us. And it is no- 
non nea thet amidst the rest of the 
community we have more opponents 
than friends. If these, sir, do not 
constitute the country, we must, of 
Mecessity, find it in a minority, as in- 
significant in number as in all other 
things. We cannot call this minority 
the country, without affording evi- 
dence either of lunacy, or of something 
much less pardonable. The over- 
whelming majority, whether we look 
at rank, wealth, intelligence, wisdom, 
independence, patriotism, or mere 
numbers, is against us—the voice of 
general society is against us. With 
the proofs of this we have been over- 
whelmed, and it follows, as a matter 
of course, that the country is against 


This, sir, has not resulted from spe- 
culative fears and groundless assump-= 
tions. The cry of corruption has cea- 
sed. It is no longer alleged that we 
are bought by the Ministry, or bound 
by the dictates of the borough proprie- 
-tors. The opposition to us rests whol- 
Jy on our principles and measures—on 
awhat we say, and what we do—with- 
out reference to any other matter. 

. What have been the principles and 
measures which have operated so ca= 
lamitously ? 

__Some years since, an incomprehen- 
sible and portentous delusion seized 
-the Ministry, and through the latter 
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it was enabled to seize this House, and 
for a time the country. We were 
taught x, A er who ought to have 
given us better instruction, that it was 
our duty to act solely on abstract prin- 
ciples, directly the reverse of the prin- 
ciples on which we had previously act- 
él. Were these abstract principles 
matter of experimental truth, or were 
they based on such a collection of 
facts as gave them the colour of it? 
No. They were merely the opinions 
of individuals. Granting that they 
had been promulgated by able men 
and philosophers—by Adam Smith, 
Mr Ricardo, and others—they still 
were only the opinions of their parents, 
They were not even represented to be 
more. Experimental truth was flatly 
opposed to them. The fact was be- 
fore us, as well as the rest of the 
world, that every country had been poor 
and barbarous, or had advunced in 
wealth, power, and happiness, in pro- 
portion as it had adhered to or departed 
Srom them. 'This was not the asser- 
tion of this writer or that—the mere 
opinion of individuals—it was a truth 
rendered alike notorious and unques- 
tionable by history. It stared us in 
the face, let us look where we would ; 
and no one could be ignorant of it. 
When I reflect on this, I am lost in 
astonishment that any person, not 
wholly insane, could be found to be- 
lieve in the new opinions. 

We were taught by the Ministry 
and the press, that these opinions were 
perfectly unerring ; and that dissent 
trom them would prove us to be des- 
titute of knowledge, wisdom, and un- 
derstanding, and brimful of prejudice 
and bigotry. - 

_It is our grand, paramount duty, to 
deliberate before we act, even in re- 
spect of mere belief ; but, sir, we tor- 
got that we were legislawrs, and of 
course we forgot the duty of delibera~ 
tion. Whencertain of the Ministers, 
by their shameless threats and scur- 
rilities, endeavoured to stifle discus- 
sion in this House and out of it, we 
tamely submitted to them, instead of 
driving them trom office for the auda- 
cious outrage on British rights. We 
made ourselves the instruments of 
them and the-press, in virtually esta- 
blishing an luquisition of the most 


-tyrannical and detestable description 


in favour of these new opinions. We 
were like school-boys, eager to pro- 
nounce the lessons of our pedagogues 
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unerring, in order to escape the rod 
and the foo: Lew, A moment's de- 
liberation might have told us, that to 
dissent from sa unproved proposition 
was no proof of ignorance ; and that 
to differ from the mere opinion of 
another, was no evidence of bigotry. 
But we did not deliberate. Our con< 
version, after the Inquisition was es 
tablished, was a matter of compul- 
sion ; it was the work of the moral 
rack and faggot; it needed but little 
aid from our understanding and con 
viction, when it was supported by the 
terrors of martyrdom,, 

This conversion extended, of course, 
far beyond mere belief: it imposed on 
us the duty of making wholesale 
changes in laws and systems. To work 
we went, with all the sightless enthu- 
siasm of zealots: The materials on 
which wehad practically tolabour, were 
agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures—the fortunes and bread of the 
community ; inquiry. and evidence 
were out of the question, our abstract 
principles forbade the use of them ; 
we commenced when the country was 
in unexampled prosperity, and when 
our toils had endured for only a few 
short months, it fell into unexampled 
suffering. Then, sir, the country shook 
off its delusion ; bankruptcy and hun- 
ger convinced it of the fallacy of our 
abstract principles by their fearful de- 
monstrations ; it called. us its delu- 
ders,-and withdrew from us its confi- 
dence. 

I say not, sir, that we ought to have 
embraced martyrdom, rather than have 
changed our faith ; I will allow for hu- 
man infirmity and error, and admit that 
much may be pleaded for our deplo- 
rable change and consequent labours, 
in the way of palliation. But I say 
tnat we ought to have duly examined 
the tremendous evidence which resto- 
red the country to its senses. Had we 
done this, we should have retraced our 
steps, and regained what we had lost 
in public opinion. We, however, shut 
our eyes to refutation ; we closed our 
ears to the public voice, and we perse- 
vered, regardless of every thing save 
the impulses of our new Gisetey.. In 
this we were not a House of Commons 
according to the constitution. It had 
its natural consequences ; momentary 
public distrust was changed into laste 
ing public dislike, and even hostility. 

In perfect consistency with this has 
been our conduct up to the present 
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ham Cox, sbateast nee sae ie 
all in a single moment i 
lators. They rendered fact and de- 
duction—the application of knowledge 
—and the exercise of talent, wholly 
unnecessary. They declared that par 
ticular opinions were erroneous, and 
that particular laws and systems ought 
to be abolished, or changed in a parti- 
cular manner, withoutany reference to 
circumstances. Of course, they -re- 
duced the science of legislation to the 
mechanical rules of the work-shop ; 
they placed us all on an equality in 
every qualification, save perhaps ma~ 
nual skill ; they made the stripling the 
equal of the most experienced Minis-~ 
ter ; and in truth, through them, the 
inhabitants of the other hemisphere 
could have legislated for the British 
empire just as wisely as the wisest man 
in this House. Our boys tound that, 
instead of having any thing to learn, 
they were admirably fitted to teach ; 
and our aged and other members, who 
had never dreamed that they under 
stood the principle of a law, or were 
qualified to utter an opinion, discover- 
ed that they were raised to the eleva~ 
tion of leaders. Fame and distinction 
were placed within the reach of ull, 
and all naturally scrambled to partake 
of them. Our leaders felt that they 
could not retract without covering 
themselves with shame, and the rest 
of us felt that we could not retract 
without abandoning our eminence, and 
sinking again into obscurity and insig- 
nificance ; therefore we have perse- 
vered with constancy unparalleled: In 
endeavouring to save and benefit ours 
selves individually, we have ruined 
ourselves as a House of Commons. 
Our protesting, sir, that we were 
right, was of no avail, when the coun- 
try knew us to be wrong. While our 
abstract principles were’ mere matter 
of opinion and promise, we obtained 
credence ; but when they were tested 
by experiment, they were judged of 
by other things than our protestations. 
Tt was useless for us to vow to the silk 
manufacturer that our measures had 
benefited him, when bankruptcy and 
want proved to him the contrary. It 
was idle for us to declare to the shipe 
owner that we had conferred on him 
advantages, when he possessed arith. 
metical proof that our measures had 
visited him with confiscation. It was 
fruitless in us to assure the farmer, or 
husbandry labourer, that we had pros 
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moted his interests, when he had con- 
elusive evidence before him, that what 
we had done had annihilated his 
perty, or taken away his bread. e 
country traced the fruits of our con- 
duct interest to interest, and 
- trade to trade ; it found, from physical 
demonstration, that they were only in- 
jury and calamity ; therefore it scoffed 
at our asseverations that we had been 
its benefactors. When we, sir, pronoun- 
ced all who opposed us to be the slaves 
of prejudice and bigotry, the country 
saw that we believed in doctrines, in 
spite of every kind of refutation— 
that we believed in these doctrines in 
utter contempt of glaring fact and de- 
cisive experiment—that to justify our 
ce to these doctrines, we stifled 
investigation, refused inquiry, and as- 
serted that beggary was prosperity, 
loss was gain, want was abundance, 
and mi was comfort; it saw this, 
and it knew that it was not our oppo- 
nents, but OURSELVES, WHO WERE 
THE SLAVES OF PREJUDICE—WHO 
WERE THE BicoTs. It saw that we 
were sacrificing its interests to preju- 
dice and bigotry, surpassing all that 
human nature had ever previously dis- 
played. Our nick-names and insults 
were cast upon a high-minded nation ; 
they had their effect, and they gained 
us what we deserved. 

When at last we were fairly beaten 
out of our assertions, that we were in- 
creasing prosperity and happiness, 
what did we do? We actually decla- 
red that-we were intentionally pro- 
ducing distress and misery, in order 
that we might prevent them from vi- 
siting the country hereafter. Effectu- 
ally silenced in respect of benefiting 
the present, we owned that, for the 
sake of the future, we were deliber- 
ately causing much loss and suffering. 
We broadly confessed that our mea< 
sures for a time would scatter, far and 
wide, destruction to property and 
bread ; and we entrenched ourselves 
on the ground, that they would in 
time to come supply re-payment. A 
disgrace, sir, to my country should I 
be, if my cheeks were not crimsoned 
with. shame by the repetition of the 
eryiig enormity. To intentionally 
cause loss and suffering—to fn gare 
ally destroy » and means 
of Sabenalicbesten cunvietinly sub- 
ject, not individuals, but vast classes, 
to practical confiséation and penury— 
to intentionally sacrifice the present 
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generation to the next—to do this on 
the pretext that it would be beneficial 
hereafter, formed such barbarous ini- 
quity, as had never disgraced the most 
blind and savage government known 
to history. What could the land. 
owner, manufacturer, farmer, or trades. 
man, think of us, when we were thus 
intentionally destroying his property, 
and placing him in danger of ruin? 
What could the mechanic, the artisan, 
or the labourer, think of us, when we 
were thus intentionally taking awa 

the bread of himself and family. 
What could the country think of us, 
when we were so acting? When we 
even could not say confidently that 
our measures would produce future 
prosperity—when our great argument 
was, that we were causing loss and 
distress, to prevent loss and distress— 
and when the most ignorant hind saw, 
that according to our own confession 
we were doing little more than bring« 
ing that upon the community, which 
we predicted would be brought upon 
it at some future time by other means 
—what could even charity itself say 
of our conduct? It was by good for- 
tune almost miraculous, that we were 
called madmen, and escaped more op< 
probrious titles. Our pretext of fu- 
ture benefit, which we half abandon- 
ed, and half acted on, was ridiculed 
by all, because all saw it to be ground. 
less. The landowner saw, that we 
were binding him to a rent which 
took away for ever a large part of his 
income, and the worth of his estate. 
The farmer saw, that we were binding 
him to prices which took away for 
ever a large part of his profits, and the 
value of his farming-stock. The ship- 
owner saw, that we were binding him 
for ever to freights that were ruinous. 
The manufacturer saw, that we were 
binding him to prices which took away 
for ever a large part of his profits, and 
the worth of his stock in trade. The 
labouring classes saw, that we were 
taking away for ever a large part of 
their wages. The country saw, that 
we were annihilating for ever hun- 
dreds of millions of property and in- 
come. We declared, sir, that what 
we took, we took for ever ; and in the 
same breath we protested that we took 
it in order that it might be restored 
with abundant interest: in the self- 
same moment we held out hopes, and 
solemnly vowed they should never be 
realized ; we gave pledges, and enact« 
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‘ed laws to prevent their redemption. 
The avowed object of our measures 
formed a confession that our pretext 
‘was worthless. Had the country as- 
serted far worse of us than that we 
did not know what we were doing— 
that we had lost our reason, it might 
have produced evidence to give some 
colour to its assertions. 

It had always previously been the 
enviable privilege and honourable cha- 
racteristic of the House of Commons, 
to labour to increase peony and 
happiness, but not to destroy them— 
to remove loss and suffering, but not 
to create them. Its measures were 
always intended to make the good of 
the moment better ; and if they hap- 
pened to have a contrary effect, it 
zealously and promptly applied a re~ 
medy. If any interest or trade lan- 
gitthed, the House of Commons, al- 
most without solicitation, laboured to 
restore it. If any class or portion of 
his Majesty's subjects were in distress, 
the House of Commons attended at 
once to their petitions, and spared no 
efforts to relieve them. In the House 
of Commons, the wronged knew they 
had a friend to redress their wrongs ; 
and the suffering knew they had a 
benefactor to remove, or mitigate to the 
utmost, their sufferings. But what, 
sir, has been our conduct? When 
vast portions of the community com- 
plained to us by petition, that our 
measures would involve them in ruin, 
we treated them with contempt ; when 
they afterwards assured us that their 
worst fears had. been realized, and im- 
plored us to inquire and to receive at 
their hands the most irrefragable proofs 
that we had plunged them into bank- 
ruptcy and want, we treated them in 
@ worse manner. A man who was 
then a Minister, but who, thank Hea- 
ven! is no longer one, heaped on them 
every species of insult and contumely ; 
and we, to our eternal shame I speak 
it, imitated him. When the silk 
manufacturcrs, the ship-owners, and 
‘others, were thus treated—when their 
prayers for inquiry were refused— 
when their supplications, for us to 
examine their proofs, and deal with 
them only according to what they 
might prove, were scornfully rejected 
—when they were denied all oppor- 
tunity of refuting the aspersions we 
cast upon them—and when their ef+ 
forts to obtain an impartial hearing 
only caused us toadd to their loss and 
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misery, it naturally followed, that 
they did not content themselves.with 
merely taking from us their confidence. 
We did that which irresistibly tended 
to make them detest us, and it had:its 


effects. 
It was not ew sir, for the 
country to be kept in ignorance of 


this conduct, or to be restrained from 
judging of it. It saw that we opposed 
assertions to facts, and that our reply 
to the offer of proofs was a volley of 
slanders. It heard us dared in vain 
by our victims to the test of inquiry ; 
it beheld us sneak away from the com~ 
bat, when we were threatened with 
overpowering evidence. When we 
deliberately charged the petitioners 
with falsehood and bad motive, and 
then silenced them with our power as 
they challenged us to the proof, it 
found in this sufficient to convict our- 
selves of falsehood and bad motive. 
In our obstinate refusal to inquire 
into the fruits of our own measures, 
and to receive evidence that these 
measures had operated injuriously; it 
found testimony that we knew they 
would not bear investigation. -In our 
admission that inquiry would be use« 
less, because we could not grant re-~ 
lief without departing from a system, 
it perceived a confession that we could 
not refute the petitioners, and that we 
were determined to sacrifice every- 
thing to a system which we knew to 
be producing the most baleful conse- 
uences. We re-echoed the delusjve 
mas and fallacious statements of 
the Minister, only to convince it, that 
our object was, not its weal, but the 
Minister’s protection ; and that to save 
him, we would plunge it into ruin. 
Within these walls we were triumph- 
ant, because. we were careful to make 
ourselves thesole witnessesand judges ; 
but in the Supreme Court without, 
the judge found evidence and confes- 
sion against us without any thing to 
counterpoise them, and the. decision 
was accordingly. The country found 
that we were not a House of Com« 
mons to protect it from the injurious 
measures of the Executive—to listen 
to its petitions—to redress its wrongs 
—to relieve its distresses—andto-watch 
over and foster its prosperity and hap- 
piness ; therefore it found that we were 
the reverse of that House of Commons, 
which the Constitution intended to 
create. : 
Up to the present moment we have 
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continued to act in this manner. How 
have we dealt with the petitions 
which in every session have been 
poured upon us from large portions of 
. the community, complaining of bitter 
. suffering, and imploring from. us re- 
lief ? ‘Have we instituted inquiry ? 
No. Have we ever attempted to mix 
tigate the distress of the petitioners? 
No. -Has the existence of the distress 
been problematical? No, it has been 
wholly above doubt. Have we been 
destitute of the means of relieving it ? 
No, we have sed them in abun- 
dance. We have received the peti- 
tions, and without calling for evidence 
to refute a single allegation, or asking 
@ question as to our means of granting 
what they prayed for, we have been 
silent, or we bave contented ourselves 
with saying—We know you to be dis- 
-tressed, but you are mistaken touch- 
ing the causes, and we can do nothing 
for you. We have acted as though 
our duty extended only to the crea- 
tion of public misery, without having 
any thing to do with the removal of it. 
Never before, sir, in the history of 
civilized England was such conduct 
displayed by the House of Commons. 
Never before, in the history of civilized 
England, did the House of Commons 
see immense numbers of the commu- 
= involved in suffering, without 
toiling heartily aud incessantly, with- 
out exhausting inquiry and effort, 
however fruitlessly, to administer a 
remedy. And how have we employed 
ourselves while these petitions have 
been flowing upon us? In perfecting 
our measures of public evil—in pro- 
moting visionary experiments calcu- 
lated only to increase the suffering— 
in threatening laws with destruction, 
and thereby filling the land with ap- 
prehension and embarrassment—in de- 
vising gimcrack changes and experi- 
ments—in vilifying the laws and 
systems yet spared by our innova- 
tions—in boasting of our own tran- 
scendent talents and wisdom—and in 
covering all who have called our cone 
duct in question with slanders. 

Such proceedings, sir, could only 
have one effect on the opinion of the 
country. If in the gallop of our abo- 
litions, we could have abolished the 
laws of nature and the maxims of com- 
mon reason, we might perhaps have 
persuaded it, that we were, what we 
called ourselves ; but this we. could 
not accomplish... We have therefore 
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placed before it our dazzling character 
of ourselves to no purpose; we have 
poured our own eulogy into its ears m 
vain ; it has rejected our new rules of 
judgment for the ancient one, of 


-judging of the tree by its fruits ; and 


in consequence it has arrived at the 
conclusion, that we are the reverse of 
what we describe ourselves to be. 

All things have conspired against 
us, to sink us in public estimation. 
It has unfortunately happened that 
while we have dilated on our surpass- 
ing ability, we have furnished the most 
incontestable proofs of our destitution 
of ability. The country knew the 
best of the leaders in our proceedings 
to be scarcely second-rates, and it 
found in their speeches evidence 
of gross incapacity. This was bad 
enough, but it was nothing to what 
follows. Men among us who were 
utterly unknown, and who displayed 
the most rare assemblage of disqualifi- 
cations conceivable, actually undertook 
to re-model or abolish laws of the 
greatest complexity and the most 
sweeping operation. Nothing could 
have been more admirably calculated 
for covering us with public derision. 
Worse yet remains. Our beardless 
striplings—beings not yet released from 
boyhood—youngsters just entering on 
their senatorial apprenticeship, to 
whom experience was utterly un- 
known, whose knowledge was barely 
sufficient to enable them to find their 
way to our doors, and in whom it was 
an unpardonable fault to think that 
they were capable of forming an 

inion—these, sir, forgetting that 

y had every thing to learn, thrust 
themselves forward as teachers; and 
excelled us all in oracular dogma and 
— declamation—in scoffing at the 
wisdom of the greatest men of former 
times, and covering the sufferers who 
petitioned us, with insult and calumny. 
It is one of the most loathsome things 
in nature, to hear one of these strip- 
lings, in a voice which has scarcely 
divested itself of the treble tone of 
childhood, reviling laws and institu- 
tions, the operation of which is wholly 
above his comprehension ; and advo-~ 
cating changes to throw the affairs of 
a great empire into confusion, when 
it is impossible for him to understand 
their nature and tendency. The coun- 
try felt inexpressible disgust, when it 
saw that its injuries flowed mainly 
from the vociferous ignorance and 
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riotous imbecility of ‘senatorial in- 
fants. Then, to crown all, our pro- 
ceedings were the most rapturously 
spulenied by such of us as had through 
life distinguished ourselves by hold- 
ing aioeed: daa dangerous opinions ; 
and they were dissented from by such 
of us as had always been honoured by 
the country for experience, prudence, 
wisdom, integrity, and patriotism. 

In pointing out, sir, thus freely our 
errors and faults, I must not spare 
some of those who had the chief share 
in leading us into them. I mean the 
more prominent members of the exe 
cutive, who belonged to this House. 
Regularly acknowledged as at least a 
part of our leaders, and officially in- 
vested with the duty of watching over 
and promoting the public weal in all 
things ; it is natural for us to look up 
to them to a certain extent as guides, 
without compromising our indepen- 
dence. They proclaimed that attach- 
ment to our laws and institutions was 
not merely erroneous, but disgrace- 
ful; and it was impossible for any of 
us to avow such attachment, without 
drawing upon ourselves their ridicule 
and calumny. We could not object 
to change and innovation, without 
being treated by them ascriminals ; and 
we could not laud change and inno« 
vation without being overwhelmed with 
their panegyrics. They thus by in- 
timidation on the one hand, and se- 
duction on the other, insensibly led 
us to act as we have done. They 
caused us to pronounce the whole 
system of the country erroneous ; and 

ey incited us to rival each other in 
attempts to pull this system to pieces. 
It was from their encouragement that 
our incapable members so outrageous 
ly mistook their own powers, as to 
think themselves qualified to abolish 
old laws and frame new ones ; and that 
our young members made such a bar- 
barous display of folly and cu'pability. 
And it was from their example that 
we acted in so unconstitutional a man- 
ner to those who petitioned us for re« 
dress and relief. 

I plead this conduct, sir, in the 
Ministers, not to justify, but to ex- 
plain in some degree our own. We 
are not sent here to obey or, imitate 
them ; our duties are of a widely dif 
ferent description ; but nevertheless, 
while human. nature remains un- 
changed, we shall always, no matter 
how pure our/own motives may be, 
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be largely influeneéd by them. Speak= 
ing of them peri here so 
I trust for its sake that they will never 
again act in a similar manner. om 
This relates te the fruits which our 
conduct has yielded to ourselves ; it is 
sufficient tc prove that for our own 
sake inquiry is imperiously necessary. 
I will now turn to what our conduct 
has yielded to the community, , 
The late Minister, sir,'asserts that no 
evils have been produced by our abos 
lition of the Navigation Laws. On 
what evidence does he make the as 
sertion? Simply and solely on: the 
tonnage entries inwards and outwards. 
Does this evidence establish all that is 
required ? No, it is utterly silent 
respecting the essentials of the subject. 
If we be satisfied with it, we must be 
deservedly ridiculed, as being igno« 
rant of our duty, and only competent 
to plunge the empire into ruin. To 
know what the Abolition has yielded, 
we must know what effect it has had 
on the capital, freights, and profits, of 
the shipowners, and on the number 
of ships and seamen possessed by the 
community. Here is the pith of the 
question. If we, sir, by the abolition; 
have annihilated a large = of the 
shipowner’s property, and compelled 
him to accept freights which subject 
him to constant loss, we have done— 
no matter what the tonnage entries 
may be—a fatal deed to our countrys 
In this I advance a truth, which no 
man, in this House or out of it, can 
question. If we have done this, we 
have demonstrably wasted a vast 
amount of national wealth already; 
and we have subjected the wealth and 
naval power of the nation to a cone 
stant decrease. A losing trade may be 
carried on for a shorter or longer time, 
according as its annual losses are 
greater or smaller; but nothing can 
be more certain, than that it must be 
ultimately destroyed. 
This applies to the community at 
large. We will now look at that part 
of it which is more directly and se- 
riously interested in the matter. If 
we, by the abolition, which no publie 
necessity called for, have destroyed a 
large part of the shipowner’s property, 
taken away his profits, and surrounds 
ed him with almost inevitable ruin, 
and if we have taken away the bread 
of numbers of seamen, and: ground 
down: the remainder to wages which 
not only strip “— of many comforts 
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they previously enjoyed, but refuse to 
their families : sufficiency of common 
necessaries, we have, in respect of con~ 
sequences, done to an immense num- 
ber ‘of our innocent fellow-subjects 
& deed of iniquity as dark as any that 
human nature could commit. [cannot, 
sir, be refuted, if there be any truth 
in the commonly received definitions 
of right and justice. The very appre- 
drension that we may have—however 
inadvertently, and with whatever good 
intentions—done such a deed, ought 
to banish sleep from our pillows, un- 
til we make the most searching in- 
quiry, and, if necessary, the most 
ample tion. 

Now, sir, what have we before us 
touching these points? Since the 
abolition took effect, shipping has sus- 
tained an enormous loss of value. 
This we—deaf and blind as we have 
made ourselves—know to be a fact 
which cannot be disputed. Since the 
abolition took effect, freights have been 
80 low as to subject the shipowners to 
almost constant loss—the shipowners, 
as a body, have suffered the most ses 
rious losses—many seamen have lost 
their employment —seamen’s wages 
have been inadequate for the due sup- 

-of their families—the quality of 
itish ships has greatly declined— 
and the ships and seamen possessed 
by the community at large have de- 
oreased, and in the last year they de- 
ereased considerably. These we—deaf 
and blind as we have made ourselves 
«know to be other facts which can- 
not be disputed. And, sir, it is an- 
other fact equally well known to us, 
and equally indisputable, that the 
shipowners charge all this mainly up- 
on the abolition. ‘The charge is un- 
answered ; the Minister does not sup- 
ply 2 single satisfactory proof in its 
refutation ; and, so far as we know to 
the contrary, it may be wholly unan- 
swerable. 

» Need I then define our duty? I 
trust, sir, there is not one of us so 
unworthy of his seat, as to be igno- 
rant that we are bound, by all our obs 
ligations to our country, to ascertain, 
by satisfac evidence, what effect 
the — aiene on worth of 

ipping, on freights, on the propert 

ts of the shipowners, on the 
Sukoumont wages of seamen, and 
on the number of ships and seamen 


possessed the community; and 
likewise what effect it has had, and is 
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ealculated to have in future, on the 
naval power of the empire. 
How have our free-trade measures 
ted on the silk manufacture ? 
ave we ever inquired? No. Has 
then their beneficial operation been so 
apparent as to render inquiry useless ? 
Alas! No. We made changes which 
vitally affected a most important ma« 
nufacture—a manufacture estimated 
to employ many millions of capital, 
and to give bread to half a million of 
souls ; of course one of the highest 
worth to the country ; and we have 
never asked a question touching their 
consequences. The manufacturers and 
throwsters declare, that these changes 
have annihilated a large part of their 
property, bound them to a trade which 
they must either carry on at a loss, or 
abandon, by sacrificing much of the 
remnant of their property, and ren+ 
dered the comparative destruction of 
the silk manufacture at no distant pe« 
riod almost a certainty. ‘The weavers 
and working throwsters declare that 
these changes have stripped them of 
many comforts, deprived great num- 
bers of them wholly or partially of 
employment, and sedneed wages &0 
that they cannot earn what will sup 
ply themselves and their families with 
the necessaries of life. The united 
declarations, sir, have not been uttered 
in a corner—the knowledge of them 
has not been confined to the public— 
they have been again and again rung 
in our own ears, even in the present 
Session. Here then we have been once 
more solemnly charged before our coun- 
try with having wasted a large portion 
of its wealth, subjected its wealth to 
constant decrease, brought upon it 
much penury and wretchedness, and 
grievously injured its general interests. 
We have been solemnly charged be- 
fore our God with having done what 
has utterly ruined many of our inno« 
cent fellow-subjects, deprived many 
more of a large part of their property, 
and plunged hundreds of thousands 
more into penury and misery. And 
where are the proofs of our innocence ? 
Have they been supplied by the Minis- 
ter? No; his proofs leave the merits 
of the subject untouched: they are 
utterly silent as to the loss sustained 
by the manufacturers, as to whether 
the manufacture can be continued at a 
profit,and of course preserved from com- 
parative annihilation, andasto whether 
the workmen have sufficient employ 
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ment, and can earn sufficient for their 
support ; therefore they are worthless. 
To evidence — us of the most: 
grave and conclusive pretensions, we 
have nothing to oppose ; we are desti« 
tute of defence ; we can only offer a 
simple negative, which no one will 
believe. 

What sacred duty to our country 
rests upon us here? Inquiry, imme~ 
diate, impartial, and unsparing: In« 
quiry that shall ascertain whether the 
silk manufacture has not been serious 
ly iniured, and placed in danger of 
ultimate ruin—whether the manufac 
turers have not been subjected to great 
loss of property, and their workmen 
have not been ground down to wages’ 
which must keep them in penury, suf- 
fering, and the inseparable attendants 
of penury and suffering. The inte- 
rests of our country, sir, solemnly and 
loudly, demand from us such Inquiry ; 
and we cannot refuse, without acting 
the ‘part of traitors to these inte« 
rests. 

We have made changes which have 
had the same operation on various 
other manufactures and trades; and 
we have manifested the same disregard 
touching their consequences. We have 
not asked a question ; we have acted 
as though we could not err; or as 
though any evils, no matter how gi- 
gantic, which our acts might produce, 
ought to be produced. These ma- 
nufactures and trades have brought 
against us similar charges, of having 
injured the interests of our country, 
and plunged great numbers of our in- 
nocent fellow subjects into loss and 
suffering ; and we are in similar cir- 
cumstances in respect of reputation. 
The Minister has furnished us with no 
defence, and we have none. His asser- 
tion, sir, that these changes have caused 
no evil, because they have brought no 
material quantity of foreign goods in- 
to the country against these manu- 
factures and trades, is of no value. 
Whatever lamentable proofs of inca- 
pacity we may have given, there can+ 
not be a man in this House so desti- 
tute of understanding, as to be igno- 
rant, that, if they have so far lowered 
prices, as to take away the profits of 
the masters, and render it impossible 
for the workmen to earn what will 
support their families in comfort, they 
have produced mighty evils, even 
thongh they have not brought a shil- 
ling’s worth of foreign goods into ‘the 
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country. That a measure which de+ 
prives a large of the ing clas- 
ses of the orts proper for their sta- 
tion, which takes from them the means 
of sending their children to school, 
and which binds them to penury.and 
ignorance, is a most injurious one t@ 
e country, if it have no other effect 
whatever, is a truth which will be ire 
resistible against any speeches or en» 
actments that we may make against 
it. We have no evidence to prove 
that these changes have had no such 
effect ; but, on the contrary, we have 
the most powerful evidence of an op= 
posite character. Here again the ina 
terests of the country imperiously call 
upon us for Inquiry. 
That agriculture has been long ina 
state of suffering, is a notorious truth; 
and that we have had the chief share 
in producing its suffering, is another 
truth, equally notorious. Mr Huskise 
son himself has admitted in this House, 
that our measure of last year brought 
such a quantity of foreign corn, inte 
the market, as did great injury ; and 
this is equivalent to an admission, that 
what the agriculturists have suffered 
since the last harvest, has been produe 
ced solely by ourselves. When I rea 
member, sir, how those who 
our measure were treated by the Righs 
Honourable Gentleman, his oe 
and their eulogists, I think his i 
sion goes very far towards forming @ 
confession, that those opponents were 
—I need not say by whom—very viles 
ly slandered. We may find in it a very 
beneficial lesson ; it may teach us to 
renounce the doctrine, that all who 
differ from us must of necessity. be 
both knaves and fools; and to speaks 
of them somewhat more courteously 
than we have done. Here, then, we 
have conclusive evidence that we have 
erred greatly ; and that our errors have 
deeply injured the country, and an 
immense number of our fellow-sub- 
jects. What is the irresistible infe+ 
rence? Inquiry, in order to discover, 
and apply the necessary remedies. _. 
On what, sir, have we been legislae 
ting respecting the Currency? Mere 
individual opinions. The of 
Mr Peel, and the Duke of Wellington, 
amounted to nothing more. Have we 
any solid reasons for believing that 
these opinions are correct? We have 
none w er.. Mr Baring has con» 
fessed that we yet know, comparative- 
ly, nothing of the Currency question ; 
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more than flounder on from one error 
toanother. Such a confession, from 
aman of his ability, independence, 
ahd acquaintance with the subject, 
ought to have made us pause, and in- 
quire if we could not find something 
better than opinion to proceed on. It 
has had no effect on us. We have 
owned that on former occasions we 
acted on fallacious opinions; but we 
have:held it to be impossible for our 
t opinions to be fallacious. We 
ve declared that Mr Horner and 
Mr Ricardo erred greatly; and we 
have acted as though the Duke of 
Wellington and Mr Feel were inca~ 
pable of erring. _We have acted on 
mere opinions, which had not even 
plausibility to recommend them— 
which were apparently at variance 
with fact, when it was in our power 
to act on evidence. Had we any proofs 
that Mr Goulburn’s estimate of the 
amount of small notes in circulation 
was correct? No.—Proofs were offer- 
éd us that it was grossly incorrect, but 
we refused to receive them. Had we 
any proofs that his estimate of the 
amount of gold in circulation was cor- 
rect? No.—His own speech proved 
it to be highly erroneous, by leaving 
out of calculationa large amount which 
must of necessity have been exported. 
Did Ministers accompany their asser- 
tion that the notes of Country Banks 
caused the speculations of 1825, with 
? No.—They made it in de- 
fiance of both probability and possi- 
bility. Did Mr Peel prove his asser- 
tion that the Banks were prepared for 
the suppression of small notes? He 
did not attempt it. Did the Duke of 
Wellington prove his assertion that 
the measure of 1826, for suppressing 
these notes, was necessary ? No.—All 
the proofs that are known show it to be 
erroneous. Did the Duke justify his 
opinion by proof, that the suppression 
ot the small notes would cause no in- 
jurious diminution of capital? No.— 
He even offered nothing worthy of 
being called argument in its favour. 
Boast of the knowledge and wisdom 
of Parliament—Alas! Where werethey 
during the debates of this session on 
the Currency? If any member of ei- 
ther House can now read the debates 
‘without a blush, he is but miserably 
qualified for being a lawgiver. 
- ‘The country, sir, was not to be de- 
juded by these opinions. On a ques« 
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tion which we owned was of. the very 
highest importance to its interests 
which affected in the most serious 
manner the property of every man, 
rich and poor, it saw us bewildering 
ourselves with the unsupported asser« 
tions of this writer or that, of one Mi« 
nister or another, when it was in our 
power to obtain authentic information 
by inquiry. It treated an assertion, 
that the Currency governed prices, 
with ridicule ; because it saw us voting 
constantly on other occasions that pri- 
ces were governed by the corn-laws— 
restrictive commercial laws—any thing 
except the Currency. It laughed at us 
when we gravely declared that the 
notes of Country Banks caused thespe~ 
culations of 1825 ; because it knew that 
these speculations were almost wholly 
confined to places in which they did 
not circulate. It knew, in contradic~ 
tion to the Premier, that the suppres 
sion of small notes would contract ca< 
= very mischievously ; because it 

new that the abundance of capital of 
which he spoke, was confined to Lon- 
don, and two or three other large 
places, and would not go to replace 
that, annihilated by the annihilation 
of these notes. 

If a Country Bank call in ten thou 
sand pounds in small notes, it will 
not borrow ten thousand sovereigns in 
London to replace them with ; it will 
call in ten thousand pounds which it 
has lent to the trade and industry 
around it—it will take permanently 
ten thousand pounds from the capital 
of the trade and industry around it~ 
for the purchase of the sovereigns. 
The country knew this; and it of 
course knew that the Premier was in 
error. It knew that in 1825, as many 
London Banks, which did not issue 
small notes or notes of any kind, fail- 
ed, in proportion, as Country Banks ; 
therefore it held us and the Ministers 
to be more simple than school-boys, 
when we charged the failures of that 
year upon small, or any other notes. 
It saw that we were grossly ignorant 
of facts, which since 1825 had been 
rendered perfectly notorious—that we 
had not studied the question—and 
that, instead of seeking proofs, we 
wilfully closed our eyes to such as 
were before us. It knew, in spite of 
all our foolish declamation concerning 
high prices, and over issues, and con- 
tractions, and depreciations, that it 
had enjoyed infinitely greater pros 
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erity with its small notes, and slan- 
Sasol tanater Banks, than it had ever 
enjoyed without them ; and it knew, 
too, that they had never produced 
such great and destructive variations 
in the value of property, as we had 
produced by our blind changes of law, 
it saw and knew all this, therefore it 
treated our Currency opinions with 
scorn; and it treated us but little 
better for entertaining them. 

When it is matter of demonstration 
that the Currency question affects vi- 
tally the collective and individual in- 
terests of the community—that it af- 
fects as deeply the poor man’s bread, 
as the rich man’s fortune ; and when 
it is equally matter of demonstration, 
that we have erred on it very greatly, 
and have followed mere opinions, 
which the country believes to be falla- 
cious, I trust I need not insist on the 
duty of Inquiry. If there be any man 
in this House who believes that we 
ought to adhere to these opinions, in- 
stead of seeking for proofs—that we 
ought to content ourselves with what 
we have done, instead of sifting the 

uestion, and calling for all the evi-~ 

ence within our reach—he is in a 
place which he ought never to have 
entered. 

But then, sir, the late Minister, to 
—_ that ourconduct in late years has 

oneno injury, tellsus, that in the last 
year there was a considerable increase 
of imports and exports. Alas! for our 
own character, and alas! for our coune 
try, if we mistake such an increase for 
a proof of such a nature. With regard 
to the imports, their increase consist- 
ed in part of the increased import of 
foreign corn. -The increase here was 
but a temporary one ; it proved that 
the country was sustaining loss, and 
it caused public injury in a part of its 
operation. The increased import of 
tallow probably arose in part from the 
diminished production in the United 
Kingdom, caused by the heat of the 
seasons, the reduced export of salted 
provisions, and the inability of the 
working classes to procure so much 
animal food ; it manifestly arose in 
part from the activity and extension 
of machinery, which consumes much 
of it ; and it doubtlessly arose in part 
from the increased stock of it held by 
the community. The increase in va< 
rious articles was added to stock, and 
went not into consumption. In part, 
it arose.from the increased import of 
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foreign silks and other manufactured 

goods ; and-here it took place, tothe 

injury of the country. An increased 

import of wool and certain other ar. 

ticles, may be taken as evidence.of | 
public loss, rather than of the con- 

trary. If, sir, the increase of imports 

did not consist of such articles as the 

country really needed, if it took place 

in any degree to the injury of the 

community, and if it was not attend. 

ed by a corresponding increase of con« 
sumption, taking into account the ine 

crease of population ; it proves nothing 

in our defence whatever. 

With regard to exports, did the in- 
crease arise from the proper demand 
and consumption in foreign markets, 
and did it take place without imposing, 
any evils on the community? © It 
proves nothing for us, if this question 
cannot be answered satisfactorily. 
What then is the answer? The in- 
crease to a very large extent, only 
formed additional stock in foreign mare 
kets ; it arose in part, from specula- 
tion caused by an expected change of 
law in the United States ; and it arose 
in no inconsiderable degree from spe- 
culative exports made by the manue 
facturers, without even a cause like 
this to justify them. To many of the 
exporters, it has yielded not profits, 
but heavy losses. Public distress was 
to a great extent its parent ; it could 
not have taken place, had it not been 
through the privations and sufferings 
of the working classes ; it practically 
prohibited the manufacturers from ob« 
taining profits, and their workmen 
from obtaining adequate wages; it 
incited foreign countries to raise their 
protecting duties against us ; and it is 
now operating to produce public dis- 
tress. The increase of exports does. 
not in the least benefit our cause. 

It is time, sir, that this vulgar, dri-« 
velling error of judging of the state of 
the country solely by the amount of 
imports and exports, should be aban- 
doned, not only by us, but also by the 
executive. Foreign trade can only be 
beneficial, in so far as it yields bene- 
fits to the population ; if it injure the 
latter, it must bea source of evil. This 
is an axiom which we must admit to 
be unassailable. We and the govern- 
ment have, however, in late years, 
been taking the reverse for our guide. 
We have been intentionally and con-. 
fessedly distressing the population to 
increase foreign trade. We have been. 
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. openly taking away the capital and 
ho of employers, and restricting 
labouring classes from earning a 
sufficiency of common necessaries, on 
the sole pretext that foreign trade 
would be benefited by it. I cannot, 
. Sir, mention such tremendous errors 
and follies, without being almost de- 
prived of utterance by shame and sor- 
row. . ' 

Let us then turn from the imports 
and exports, to look at the state of the 
fe oa Putting occasional fits of 

and distress out of the question, 
this state is, and has been, for the last 
eighteen months, worse than the pre- 
sent generation ever knew it to be. 
In agriculture, manufactures, trade, 
and commerce, profits have been re- 
duced almost to nothing ; and wages 
have been brought down to a point 
wholly inadequate for the comfortable 
subsistence of the labouring classes. 
The mass of the population is in worse 
circumstances than it has been in for 
many years, excepting, as I have said, 
occasional fits of loss and distress. 
Even in these fits, the loss and distress 
were seldom felt by the body of the 
community ; if agriculture suffered, 
manufactures perhaps escaped the suf- 
fering ; if manufactures and commerce 
were in distress, agriculture perhaps 
was reasonably prosperous ; if wages 
were excessively low in agriculture, 
they were perhaps good in manufac- 
tures ; or if they were bad in the lat~ 
ter, they were perhaps good in the 
former. Agriculture would have suf- 
fered very little in 1825 and 1826, 
notwithstanding the manufacturing 
and commercial distress, had it not 
been for our measures. But at pre- 
sent the badness of profits and wages 
—the impoverishment and privations 
—the decline in circumstances, are 
felt in nearly an equal degree by all 
the interests of the empire—by nearly 
the whole population. This House 
cannot be, and it is not, ignorant of 
this. We know it to be unquestion- 
able, that profits are in general very 
bad—that wages are in general very 
ee the labouring rope are in 
general in great penury—that pauper- 
ism has Seedanett—end that evhes 


been a fearful increase in vice and 
crime. 

We cannot, sir, call this a temporary’ 
state of things—the mere exception to 
therule; we have clear proof that itcan-. 
not amend, in our own enactments ; we 
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have by law practically prohibited the 

iculturists from raising their pros 
fits, and of course their wages; we 
have done the same to the manuface 
turing and trading interests ; we have 
made it the general rule by statute: 
We cannot charge it upon the old 
causes ; we can no longer plead that 
it has arisen from overtrading, wild 
speculation, and bank-notes ; blind are 
we as the inanimate stone, if we can« 
not see that it is impossible for it to 
be better, unless our own laws lose 
their operation. Appearances indi. 
cate the reverse of improvement ; they 
shew but too clearly that it is on the 
eve of resolving itself into a state of 
general and severe distress. 

If this continue, what must it pro- 
duce? The inevitable operation of 
continued bad profits is, to destroy the 
capital of all but the rich. Agricul. 
tural capital in late years has sustain 
ed enormous diminution ; it is still 
diminishing ; and if it continue to di« 
minish, our farmers will soon be in 
general an extremely poor body of 
men. Manufacturing and trading capi- 
tal has likewise sustained great diminue 
tion, and it is still diminishing: an- 
other fit of distress amidst merchants 
and manufacturers would have the 
most fatal consequences. If this ge 
neral decline of capital, amidst all the 
less wealthy, continue, it will at no 
distant period strip all of capital save 
the very wealthy. It is admitted that a 
lamentable change for the worse has 
already taken place in the feelings and 
conduct of the lower orders; that 

nury into which they have sunk, 

as, we know, had its natural and 
certain fruits; if the cause continue 
to operate, the consequences must be~ 
come more comprehensive and appals 
ling. If these orders continue thus to 
retrograde, they must soon be in a 
condition and display characteristics, 
which no friend of his country can 
reflect on without affliction and dis~ 
may. ‘ 

This will suffice to shew that we 
can find no defence in the amount of 
imports and exports; at any rate it 
establishes the imperious necessity for 
inquiry. Such inquiry as it is our sae 
cred duty to institute, will exhibit to 
us the exact operation of the imports 
and exports ; we can ascertain in what 
articles the increase has been ; wecan 
take each article separately, and trace 
its effects upon the population. 
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\ But, sir, conceding every thing that: 
the Minister can claim in favour of 
the imports and exports, there still is 
that in the circumstances of the popu- 
lation which commands us by all that 
we owe to ourselves, as well as by all 
that we owe to our country, to inquire 
rigidly into the causes. We have been 
for some years laboriously occupied in 
sweeping away by wholesale, not only 
laws and systems, but even the regu 
lations and feelings of society ; and as 
we have advanced in this, the weal 

_and character of the community have 
declined. That our labours have not 
produced, what we declared they 
would produce, is matter of demon- 

stration ; that they have produced di- 
rectly the reverse, is rendered almost 
certain by the appalling fact, that the 
reyerse has been produced since we 
commenced them. We declared that 
we should benefit trade and manu- 
factures ; they have been more dis- 
tressed than they even were previous- 
ly. We declared we should serve agri- 
culture ; it has fallen into a state of 
constant suffering. We declared we 
should better the condition of the la- 
bouring classes ; they have sunk into 
the worst condition they ever were 
placed in. We declared we should 
promote the spread of knowledge and 
good conduct ; ignorance and bad con- 
duct have gained ground fearfully 
amidst the body of Be. eople. While 
this is the case, our hue are very 
far from being terminated ; we have 
been as anxious to prosecute them du- 
ring the present session, as we were 
when we commenced them ; and they 
contemplate even greater changes than 
we have ‘yet made. If we advance a 
step farther—if we make a single al- 
teration or abolition more, without 
first making ourselves thoroughly ac- 
quainted with what our past labours 
have produced, we ought to be, not 
merely confined for life as lunatics, 
but expelled from our country as men 
who seek its ruin. 

With reference to what I have said 
touching the working classes, I may 
observe, that we have been told du« 
ring this session, that the cheaper le~ 
bour is, the better, and that we ought 
to make it as cheap as possible ; it has 
been stated in pamphlets on Irish af- 
fairs, that it is ‘beneficial to a country 
if its population can be made to feed 
on potatoes.. I have seen in print, the 
bacon and beef fare of English labour- 
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ers loudly condemned ; and we have 
been very recently assured that the 
condition of part of the Irish people, 
as described by the evidence of the’ 
Committee of Inquiry, and the Emi« 
gration Committee, needs no remedy, 
Looking at this in conjunction with 
the opinions which we are countenan~ 
cing, touching the Poor Laws, and 
the cheap labour opinions on which 
we have been so long legislating, 
I am very far from being convins 
ced that this House may not deem it 
wise to act on the doctrines, that the 
cheaper labour is, the better ; and that 
it must be beneficial to a country if 
its population can be made to feed on 
potatoes. I, therefore, holding as I 
do, that such doctrines are alike false 
in political economy, barbarous in 
feeling, and iniquitous in morals—so- 
lemnly disavow all participation in, 
and record my decided hostility to 
them, before my God and my coun- 
try. I protest against being implica 
ted in their dissemination, and against 
having the suspicion fixed on me by 
the words or acts of any man, or an 

men, that I am other than their con« 
scientious and zealous opponent. But, 
sir, if this House collectively think fit 
to act on such doctrines, I fervently 
hope that it will not do so without 
ample inquiry. If the comfort of the 
labourer and his family are unworthy 
of notice—if they are to be treated 
worse than the brute which labours 
for us, in being denied a sufficiency of 
food for their labour—still let us not 
lose sight of the interests of the em< 
pire, and of ourselves as individuals. 
Let us ascertain what benefits Ireland 
draws from its cheap labour; and 
what advantages it would reap from 
its potatoe food, if it did not fortue 
nately happen to have Britain to send 
its corn and cattle to. Let us inquire 
whether penury in the lower orders, 
be not poverty and evil in the higher 
ones,—whether privation and want to 
the labourer, be not ignorance, vice; 
crimes, outrage, and insubordination 
to the state. : 

I must now, sir, turn to a subject, 
different in its nature, but of equal 
importance. 

Several years ago we adopted what 
we called a new system of governing 
Ireland: we reversed the principles 
en which that partof the United Kinge | 
dom had previously been. goyern . 
According to our predictions, sir, this ~ 
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was to yield benefits of the first mage 
nitude ;'it was to extinguish’ party 
rit, and fill Ireland with harmony. 

e put forth these predictions with 
our wonted confidence-—we proclaim- 
ed that they could not be falsified— 
* we eulogized ourselves, as statesmen 

incapable of error—and we cast on 
all who ventured to differ from us 
every odious name and imputation. 

-- What, sir, has this new system pro 
duced ? I ask not in the name of this 
party, or that—I speak not for Orange-~ 
man, or member of O’Connell’s Order 
of Liberators—but I put the question 
in the name of the British empire. It 
has produced a specimen of misgovern- 
ment wholly without example—a hi- 
deous series of growing evils, having 
the most destructive effects on the 
t, and ensuring a future of ca 
ity and horrors. Speak of destroy 
ing party ! Ireland in comparison ne- 
ver knew what party was, until it was 
compelled to swallow our nostrum for 
its destruction. Speak of creating 
and harmony !—Ireland was 
comparatively a stranger todiscord and 
convulsion, until it was scourged by 
eur system for terminating them. If, 
sir, Ireland had been studiously go- 
verned on the principle of reversing 
every maxim of common sense, filling 
it with flame and strife, overthrowing 
the Church, and severing every bond 
that binds it to England; it would 
have been governed precisely as it has 
been. If Ireland had been studiously 
governed on the principle of strength- 
ening Catholicism to the utmost, not 
in it only, but in England; and of 
enabling the Catholic Church to do 
the most deadly injuries to the Esta- 
blished Church and Protestantism in 
England ; it would have been govern- 
ed precisely as it has been. Ireland 
for several years lias been governed as 
the most bitter enemies of England 
and Ireland—as the most bitter ene- 
mies of the British empire—would 
have governed it. 

We have, sir, destroyed one party, 
but it has unhappily been that which 
bound Ireland to England—we have 
terminated strife, but we have 
unhappily done this only to involve 
I in hostility with all the best 
interests of the empire. Who have 
— the Catholics wedge eno what 

ey are, in ‘power and outrage—in 
erime and danger—in every thing that 


they ought not to be? We, sir, by 
our new system. , 

The Catholics in Ireland now form 
a party which has its separate Parlia+ 
ment—levies taxes—tramples on the 
laws—atrays the tenant against the 
landlord—prohibits the Catholic from 
dealing with the Protestant—monopo- 
lizes the elective franchise—does every 
thing in its power for the overthrow 
of the Established Church—and calls 
for the repeal of the Union. They 
now form a party-which is lawless—y 
which fills Ireland with rage, conval~ 
sion and disaffection—and which tér- 
rifies both the Irish government, and 
the British one, into dastardly inace 
tion and submission. This, sir, is the 
offspring of our attempts to annihilate 
party. Predictions! we have drawn 
upon ourselves the mockery of the 
world by our predictions. If we have 
a single shred of character left, in the 
name of that shred, let us never utter 
another. Concession and conciliation!!! 
to save ourselves from the most bitter 
derision that ever visited the errors 
of man, let us expunge the words from 
our language for ever. 

Here are what are called the Catholic 
Association, aud the Order of Libera- 
tors, levying taxes through the priest- 
hood, which are expended in feeding 
the flame of convulsion and disaffec- 
tion, doing every possible injury to 
Protestantism and the Church, and 
getting up war and separation between 
Britain and Ireland. ‘The truth of this 
is notorious. Asan Englishman, I ask, 
in the name of all that has hitherto 
been called law, and right, and free- 
dom, why this is tolerated? Here are 
this Catholic Association, and Order of 
Liberators, avowedly doing every thing 
in their power to prevent the Catho~ 
lics from having any dealings with 
Protestants who differ from them in 
politics. Asan Englishman, I ask, in 
the name of all that has hitherto been 
called law, and right, and freedom, 
why this is tolerated? Here are this 
Catholic Association, and Order of Li« 
berators, collecting money for the pure 
pose of influencing elections in the 
most pernicious and corrupt manner ; 
and they are threatening every Irish 
Member of this House who may vote 
against their dictates, with the loss of 
his seat, by the most foul and uncon- 
stitutional means. As an F.inglishman, 
I ask, in the name of all that has hie 
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therto been ealled Jaw, and right, and 
freedom, why this is tolerated ? Here 
are the Catholic Bishops and Priests 
openly using their tremendous reli- 
ous ay ow for the attainment of 
the most baleful political objects ; they 
are openly, by the terrors of future 
perdition, rending asunder the bonds 
of society, involving their flocks in 
ruinous war with those whose bread 
they eat, and constituting their Church 
the sole Elector of Irish Members of 
Parliament. Asan Englishman, I ask, 
in the name of all that has hitherto 
been called law, and right, and free- 
dom, why this is tolerated ? Here are 
the Catholic Association, the Order of 
Liberators, and the Priesthood, open- 
ly violating the laws, stripping the 
people of their rights, subjecting the 
Protestants to the most grievous op- 
pression, tyrannizing over Ireland in 
the most outrageous manner, and, in 
reality, committing almost every va- 
riety of treason. As an Englishman, 
I ask, in the name of all that has hi- 
therto been called law, and right, and 
freedom, why this is tolerated ? 

At present, sir, Ireland has no go- 
vernment, and Britain, in as far as 
concerns Ireland, has no government. 
The offices may be filled, and the sa- 
laries may be paid ; there may be an 
Irish Lord-Lieutenant, and Lord- 
Chancellor, and a British Prime Mi- 
nister, and Home-Secretary, in exist- 
ence; but it is clear, from the spec- 
tacle which Ireland has long formed, 
that, in respect of duty, and in so far 
as Ireland is concerned, there is not at 
present either an Irish government or 
a British one. Had the case been dif- 
ferent, I would have put my questions 
to both gevernments ; but, as it is, I 
will put them to any man who will an- 
swer me. If I am told, in reply, that 
this hideous, this portentous, this de- 
structive, and this criminal state of 

ings is tolerated,. because it is im- 


possible to apply a remedy, or because... 


it might be ngeons to apply one, I 
will treat the folly and cowardice of 
him who answers me, with the scorn 
they merit. Impossible to apply a re- 

!—such an opinion uttered in 
England, and in the House of Com- 
mons, cannot surely need refutation. 
Dangerous to apply a remedy !—the 
blindness, sir, is wilful, which cannot 
ove thesis a seals thing in which we 
can find safety. If am told, in reply, 
that this state of things ought 
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tolerated, in justice to the ics, 
to enable them to gain the politic 
power they seek, I will tell him whe 
answets mé, that in defending the use. 
of such means for the attainment of 
such an end, he is an enemy to hig 
kind, and a traitor to his country, . . 
It is universally acknowledged that 
the toleration of these atrocities in the 
Catholics, aids them greatly in their 
struggles for the power they claim— 
that it crushes opposition to them in 
Ireland—compels many Protestants to 
support them throu A interest and 
terror—forces many landlords to vote 
for them against conviction—makes 
many of the Members of this House 
their abject slaves—forms a powerful 
weapon iv the hands of their advo- 
cates—and operates in their favour 
on the ignorance, timidity, and inters 
est of many people in this country, 
As a man steadily op to their 
claims, I ask those Ministers who pro 
fess to think as I do, why they suffer 
the Catholics to render themselves so 
potent by such atrocities? The man 
who, with the power to prevent it in 
his hands, tamely suffers the Catho- 
lics to render themselves, by illegal 
and unconstitutional means, almost 
irresistible—that man, sir, whatever 
he may call himself, is a promoter of 
what bears the name of Catholic Eman- 
cipation. The man who is conscien= 
tiously opposed to such emancipation, 
will zealously labour to keep from the 
Catholics the means of attaining it. .. 
And what are we doing amidst these - 
horrible fruits of our new system? 
One part of us is looking onin s 
less timidity, while the other is indul- 
ging in savage drunken triumph. If 
any honest man call on the Governe 
ment to do its duty, he is clamoured 
down by those ignorant, superficial, 
crack- brained menials, who hold their 
seats at the breathof theCatholie Asso« 
ciation and Priesthood. In this. House 
the Association and Priesthood find 
not only blushless eulogists, but vice 
torious defenders ; their robberies and 
oppression, their outrages and crimes, 
are successfully la as things legal, 
constitutional, just, and most merie 
torious. All this has its natural effect 
on the opinion of the country... Our 
conduct is seen by the. country. in-its 
true character. : 
If we have not formed a determina. 
tion never again: to look at,. or. dige 
charge our duty, I uae not say more 
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to induce us to inquire rigidly into 
the Seesapicnets whick have flowed 
from our new system of governing 
Treland. 

In advocating this extended Inqui- 
ry; sir, T am not calling on this House 
to the opinions of any writer, 
or the policy of any party. I am not 
asking it to wander into speculation, 
to institute experiments, or to aban- 
don any principle or system. I am 
mefely craving it to discharge a plain 
and obvious duty, which has not the 
most remote connexion with party in- 
terests. Its own interests call for com- 
pliance, as a matter of imperious ne- 
cessity. If we, sir, have been acting 
wisely and justly, the Inquiry will 
supply us with ample proofs to silence 
our opponents, sanction us in proceed- 
ing farther, and regain public confi- 

ce. 

We may refuse to inquire, and per- 
severe in the conduct we have of late 
displayed ; but if we do, we shall not 
escape thepenalties. Thespell, through 
which we were wont to lead the coms 
munity, is broken ; and it will never 
more be known to the present gene- 
ration. So long, sir, as our labours 
were confined to foreign policy, and 
the making of laws which were obvi- 
ously necessary, our infallibility esca- 
ped suspicion ; the bulk of the nation 
was compelled to take our words on 
trust, or it saw that we did, what it 
Was our duty to do. But when we 
began to make speculative changes in 

ture, manufactures, trade, cur- 
reney, and the relations of society ; 
we enabled the country to take exact 
measure of our qualifications, Then, 
alas! it discovered that we were, not 
‘only imperfect, erring men, but that 
we displayed more imperfection and 
error, than the generality of men. 
bom + se om =e of the commu- 
ived, to his inexpressible as- 
coulthment, that individuals who were 
leaders in this House and the country 
that individuals who were even the 
tulers of the empire—were grossly ig- 
‘norant on matters perfectly familiar to 
himself. He heard them assert that 
“to be truth, which he knew from ocu- 
lar demonstration to be fiction ; and 
he saw them enact laws on ron 
- and assumptions, which had p 
ved to him to be erroneous by the 


daily rience of his whole life. The 
eharm of names vanished, and the reign 


“OF trust ceased. 


Let not our leaders and this’ Housé 
hope that mere opinions, no matter 
from whom they may emanate, wifl 
again lead the country. Mr Huskis- 
son will utter his opinions on trade in 
vain—Mr Peel will utter his opinions 
on —— in vain—Mr Brougham 
will utter his opinions on education 
and the relations between master and 
servant in vain—this House will utter 
its opinions on all manner of subjects 
in vain ; for the domination of opi- 
nions, I devoutly thank Heaven for 
it! is mo more. We may persevere— 
we may vaunt of our omniscience and 
infallibility—we may cover all who 
oppose us with slander and obloquy— 
we may worship our “ liberal princi- 
ples” and “ enlightened views”—we 
may be puffed to our hearts’ content 
by the newspapers—but the issue will 
be, the loss of all that in our public 
character we ought to value; and the 
production of all that in our public 
duty we ought to prevent. 

I have said, sir, that this Inquiry 
has nothing’to do with party creeds ; 
and I will now say, that I am not ad- 
vocating it for the sake of any party 
of public men. My party bonds ex- 
tend not beyond principles; they 
have nothing to do with persons. [ 
oppose those who hold principles 
which I oppose ; and I support those 
who hold principles which I support, 
without looking at name and condi- 
tion. The principles and policy which 
I steadily withstood in Mr Canning 
and Mr Huskisson, I will as steadily 
withstand in any other Minister ; the 
iniquity of acting otherwise shall not 
stain my forehead. In respect of mere 
persons, I care no more for the Duke 
of Wellington than for the Marquis of 
Lansdown or Lord King—for Mr Peel 
than for Mr Brougham or Mr Hus- 
kisson. Personal politics have been 
too long the shame and scourge of my 
country, for me to have any further 
connexion with them. From the hu- 
miliation of combating for one knot 
of public men against another ; when, 
after their quarrelling and resigning, 
their praca and vituperations of 
each other, they shake hands, and 
protest that they have never differed 
In myers tn — “y had a tem- 
porary squabble from dirty personal 

ique and interest poor such hu- 
mili resuijoilf Wisk the cuvlitame 
preserve m A i e coalitions 
and alliances, which are the scandal 
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of the I will have nothing to do: 
to me they are as loathsome in one 
man or party as in another ;. my judg~ 
ment me that no man, no matter 
what his rank, reputation, name, and 
situation may be, can be a party to 
them without losing his character in 
the eyes of the honest and consistent. 
I fear I can only escape being conta- 
minated with them, by standing aloof 
from all parties of pubiic men. 
Nevertheless, sir, I have a party. 
I belong to one which the proudest 
man that ever trod the proud soil of Old 
England might be proud of belonging 
to. I hold the principles which are 
held by the flower of my country, and 
by my country ; therefore these con- 
stitute my party. In its name I now 
speak. Let not the heads or follow- 
ers of personal party—the innovators 
—the turncoats—the men who hold 
one creed out of office and another in 
it—and those who are deaf to reason 
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and blind to demonstration, degrade 
me by voting in favour of my motion,, 
for I crave not their support. 1 ape. 
peal only to those whose party is their. 
country—who revere their laws and 
institutions—whose souls glow with. 
the sacred flame of Old English inte- 
grity and honour—whose fame is un-. 
soiled by guilty coalition and alliance 
—whose consistency is unimpeached— 
who, disregarding opinion and theory, 

follow fact and experience—who are 

anxious to make, not this portion or 
that, but att their fellow-subjects 

prosperous and happy—and to whom. 
the honour, greatness, and felicity of 
their country are as dear as the dearest 

of their personal possessions. , To such 

men I appeal, in confidence that they 

will find in my appeal an irresistible 

summons to the discharge of the high-. 
est of their duties. 

I therefore move, &c. &e. 
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The Golden Fleece. By F. GRituparzer. 


Tue Goipen Fcexce, entitled by 
its author a dramatic poem, is in three 
distinct Parts, or Plays (what is learn- 
edly denominated a Trilogy) — of 
which the first is a sort of prologue, 
or induction, to the other two, name- 
ly, ‘‘ The Guest,” in one act only, con~ 
taining the arrival of the Fleece in 
Colchis, with the murder, in viola- 
tion of the laws of hospitality, of the 
Greek, Phryxus, who brought it.— 
The Second, “ The Argonauts,” in 


four acts, contains so much of their 
celebrated expedition for its recovery, 
and satisfaction of this crime, as had 
its scene in Colchis,—and the Third, 
in five acts, is, in name and subject; 
the usual tragedy of ‘‘ Medea.” ; 
The spirited opening scene of The 
Guest shews the liveliness of conceps 
tion with which our author transports 
himself and his reader into the : 
and time of his action. The stage ree 
presents, ; 








Cotcuis. A wild place, with rocks and trees—in the background the sea~- 
On the strand an altar of unhewn stones, on which is the colossal statue of 
a man, naked, bearded, with a club in his right hand, and over his shoulders q 
golden ram’s fleece—On the left, at half the depth of the stage, the entrance 
of a house, with steps, and rude pillars. Day-break. ; 

Mepea, Gora, (her Nurse), Pentrta, ATTENDANT Damsets. As the cure 
tain is drawn up, Meve is seen standing in the foreground, with her bow in 
her hand, in the attitude of having just discharged the arrow. On the steps 
of the altar lies a roe, pierced with an arrow.. f 


The Damsels, (who had stood back, hastening to the altar). 


The victim’ bleeds. ree 
Med. (In her former attitude). Hath it hit ? 


One of the Attendants. Right in the heart. seni 
Med. (giving her bow.) A sign for good !—So let us haste !--Go one, 
And the prayer. 


_ Gora, (Advancing to the altar). Darimba ! mightiest queen! ’ 
Preseryer and destroyer! Giver of wine! neat 
Of the ripe ear, and the wealth of the jocund chase, 

And the death-foe’s blood !—Hear ! I have called thy name ! 

Pure virgin daughter of Heaven ! 














- ; 
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> Chorus. oA Hear ! hear our 

~ Daughter of Heaven !—Dread Maid ! 

Gora. ' See, I have slain thee a swift-footed roe ! 






er! 
mba ! hear ! 


From the strong bow loosing mine air-wing'd shaft! 
*"- © Let its blood please thee, Goddess !—It is thine !— 
‘ Send blessing upon field, and forest stored !— 
es Give to do justly, to fight happily, 
~ ' "Phat love us, well to love, to hate that hate ! 
’ Make us rich! make us strong !—Great Queen !—Darimba ! 


" Hear me! 


Chorus. Hear us! Darimba!—Hear ! Darimba ! 
Gora. The victim on the bloody altar-stone 

Quivers and dies !—So end thy foes, Darimba ! 

Thy foes so end, and ours !———It is Medea, 

The princely daughter of wide Colchis’ king, 

Whose voice re-echoes in thine high abodes. 

Hear, Goddess, hear !—and what I asked fulfil. 
Chorus. (Striking Cymbals and Timbrels). 

Darimba! Goddess! hear !—Hear! hear! Darimba ! 
Med. Therewith enough !—The victim offer’d is ; 

And a slow business ended.—Now have ready 

Arrow and stiff-drawn bow ; set the dogs forward, 

And with the alarums of our loud-voiced chase 

Let the green forest clamour near and far! 

The sun doth mount !—Out! out !—And she amongst us, 

Who runs the fleetest, who the lightest bounds, 


Shall be the Queen o’ the day. 


—Thou here, Peritta? &c. 


Medea, aware that the damsel, so 
named, (who had lately, by giving way 
to the weakness of love, and against 
& positive formal promise not to de- 
sert her mistress, intending, at least, 
to marry, incurred her displeasure, 
and been, in consequence, forbidden 
herpresence, ) has transgressed the pro- 
hibition, bitterly upbraids her false- 
hood, and dismisses her with great 
scorn to the lowly duties she has 
chosen in the r and “ smoky” 
cabin of her lover. The incident is 
given to display her character, and 
present haughty freedom from feelings 
which will fatally overrule her will 
and life. A Colchian, now entering, 
announces, that a ship, manned wit 
strangers, has touched their coast. The 
Princess refers him to her father, 
Aietes, who, upon hearing the tidings, 
comes out immediately after from his 


Not one of all the characters is more 
forcibly and entirely conceived, or 
more successfully drawn, than this old 


barbarian king.—Without law—in- 


flamed instantaneously with the pros- 
-pect of plunder—artful, false, coura- 
geous in his person, whilst suspicious 
of men, mistrustful even of events, he 
is timid in his expectations and pure 





poses,—strongly loving his children, 
yet wayward and harsh in his humour 
and conduct towards them—asa king, 
challenging compliance with his will, 
yet dishonouring his state, and not 
seeming to know that he does so, by 
the frank avowal of unkingly fears— 
eager in his hate of a stranger, to 
whom he feels no tie—superstitious, 
but, under the impulse of his passion, 
impious. He discloses, although in 
doubt, to his daughter, his quickly 
taken resolution to possess himself of 
the * gold, treasures, wealthy spoil,” 
which the vessel bears; then desires 
from her counsel and aid, versed as 
she is in her mother’s arts to draw 
from herbs and stones potions that 
bind the will and fetter the strength, 
able te summon spirits, and conjure 
the moon. Whilst he is in anger at 
her wilful slowness in her part, a se- 
cond Colchian brings him the request 
of the strangers for an audience, which 
may result in a friendly covenant. The 
result he foresees, and now distinctly 
requires of his daughter a drink known 
to him as within her skill, infusing 
irresistible sleep, which she, having 
first asked “‘ for what use,” and recei- 
ved no answer, but the command re- 
peated, goes out to prepare. 
; ‘ 7 
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‘The strangers prove to-be Phryxus, 
the well-known dieetes of the Fleeee 
into Colchis—here, «indeed, ' accom- 
plishing the adventure, with aid but 
of the wings of a ship, not, as in the 
pure fable, on the back of a flying 
ram,—and the companions of his voy- 
age, driven by storm of the past night 
upon the Colchian coast. Of the no- 
blest Grecian blood, (thus he relates of 
himself to Aietes,) Sove-descended, 
but a fugitive from his father’s house, 
and from envy and hate of the second 
marriage-bed, seeking his fortune 
among strangers, he came, his fa- 
ther’s spies dodging his flight, to Del 
phos. In the ‘Temple, in which he 
stood in the light of the evening sun, 
weary with the burden of his way, 
and with gazing on the rich wonders 
of the place, statues and offerings—he 
had sunk down in sleep. In his dreams 
appeared the figure of a man, sur- 
rounded with light, in naked strength, 
bearing in his right hand a club, with 
bushy beard and hair, and on his 
shoulders a golden ram’s fleece, the 
very “ PeronTo,” in a word, whom 
we saw lately, and whom, for the scene 
does not change, we still see, guarding 
from ‘his altar the Colchian shores. 
This illustrious personage graciously 
inclined himself towards the sleeper, 
and smiling, bade him “ take with 
him Victory and Revenge,” and, un- 
fastening the Fleece from hisshoulders, 
tendered it to him. Awaking at this 
instant, he perceived standing before 
him, amidst the glitter of morning 
sunshine, the same’ Form in marble, 
mantled with even such a Golden 
Fleece, and, on examination, the name 
“ Colchis,” graven on the pedestal, an 
ancient offering, though, it appears 
afterwards, not directly from the coun- 
‘try, of the Statue of this Deity. Bold- 
ly construing the vision, or what was 
‘but the wonted fairy-work of fancy 
and the senses blending their play 
into a human dream—too small well- 
‘head of the stream of ineffable cala- 
mity—and acting his interpretation— 
‘he took off'the Fleece from the shoul- 
ders of the God, and, lifting it as a 
banner on his spear, hastened through 
‘the temple gates, through the midst 
of his father’s pursuers awaiting him 
without, the priests and the people all 

suddenly awe-struck, and yielding him 
‘open way to. the sea. It seems his vessel 
and comrades lay expecting him there, 
for he embarked, he tells us, forthwith, 


The Golden Fleece. 


and, with the Fleece flying high, ‘ a 
golden streamer” from his mast-head, 
stemmed the raging flood under wrath~ 
ful skies, to Colchis. - 

- This story, cast. in good classical 
form, graced with something ef a vo- 
luble and picturesque Greek eloquence, 
and very apt to the impressible and un- 
wary speaker, is liable to this,censure, 
that it supposes no deeper origin than 
the chance-illusion of sleep, to an Act; 
namely, this earliest Abreption of this 
famous Fleece, that carried conse 
quences which to Greek thought in- 
volved heavenly leading and peculiar 
dispensations of wrath, first, an expe« 
dition of heroes and demigods for its 
recovery, and, finally, the overthrow of 
princely houses. The story little avails 
the young adventurer who relates it ; 
for it moves in the breast of his royal 
auditor no singular favour to himself, 
who is self-convicted, unless a God 
gave his dream, of double sacrilege— 
no belief, anxiously solicited, in the 
protection of Peronto—no misgiving 
of the murderous purposes, touchin 
himself and his companions, whi 
had found their way into the heart of 
Aietes, with the intelligence of their 
arrival. The strangers are all killed. 
off the stage, at the King’s table ; and 
their leader, Phryxus, who, on noti- 
cing as his friends dropped one by one 
into strange sleep, the ominous looks, 
whispers, and gestures of the attend 
ants, has quitted the house in alarm, 
is slain by the King’s own hand, at 
the foot of his God’s Altar. — . 

The Barbarian has flattered himself, 
that from this slaughter and spoliation 
of unoffending strangers, he has re« 
moved all criminality and all violation 
of hospitable right, when, by having 
neither offered nor refused Phryxus 
his house’s shelter and welcome, he 
had entangled his victim into inviting 
himself., But the unfortunate Greek, 


in the instant of his fate, re-annexés, © 


if one may so speak, to the act this 
much inseparable guilt, by placing in 
the hands, and therewith in the cuse 
tody, of the for one moment incautious 
Aietes, his property, the Fleece ; thus 
constituting him, it ap , his Host. 
The poet's private faith as to the effi- 
cacy of one or the other remarkable 
rayne is a indeed, as he —_ 
not speak in his own person, easily 
put past doubt. Yet, that he -does 
not judge the last.to have been wholly 
unsuccessful, and if so,-then neither 
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wholly unrequired, we might seem left 
to guess, from the ingenious, if we 


should not almost say excessive pains 


which he ever afterwards takes to at- 


tach the mischiefs successively arising, 
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and every. turn, almost of his drama’s 
varying fable, to what the reader, no 
doubt,. will own to be now enough 
weighted with blood and retribution— 
the Golden Fleece. 


SECOND PLAY OF THE TRILOGY, 


The Second Part renews the history, 
after an interval, apparently, of years, 
Medea, stricken, if this can be said, 
with remorse of her father’s crime, (in 
which, however in a degree minister- 
ing to it, the poet does not consider her 
as perticipating, ) bowed with agony of 
the deed—still more, perhaps, with 
the terrific foresight which haunts her 
of its consequences—the vision glaring 
in the siialstens soul, and refusin 
to be dispelled, of wrath distur 
out of darkness, inexorable, inexpia- 
ble—has fled from human commerce, 
and shut up in an old desolate tower 
amongst woods, there mixing past 
and future in her ceaseless miserable 
dream, she broods over woe. Hither, 
by night, Aietes, with his son Absyr- 
‘tus, now first introduced, comes, seeke 
ing her counsel and succour ; for the 
Revengers, the Arconauts, claiming 
the spoils of the murdered Phryxus, 
and above all, the splendid and fatal 
Fleece, are on his land. Absyrtus, 
whose innocence of extreme youth, 

joined with the aspirations of dawn- 
ing heroism, and with much manly 
tenderness of filial and brotherly af- 
fection, is very happily thought and 
depicted, leads, with the sprightly 
pride of a boy, making their way 
through the thicket with his newly- 
ey sword. The old King follows, 
of irritation and apprehensions, 
incensed by the approach of his ene- 
mies, ieschilog at once with belief of 
their power, and with reflections that 
and are not to be kept down on 

the cause of their coming, and seeing 
listeners or spectres, in stones and 
trees, After some words which explain 
the posture of affairs, Medea’s altered 
temper, and her manner of life made 
available by her, it appears, for the 
tion of her magical studies, Ab- 

syrtus, at theKing’s bidding, summons 
her to descend. She hesitates, till 
compelled by her father’s will and 


voice, which, either from an habitual 
irresistible ascendancy, parental and 
kingly, held. by him over her—or 
from the sense of duty, she does not 
disobey. She bears a.torch, which the 
king, whom light offends, desires her 
to extinguish. He then asks, by what 
leave, forsaking the protection of the 
ternal roof, and holding fellowship 
ut with the desert and, her own wild 
mood, she has refused compliance with 
a message from him, calling her to 
him. Her answer is in a strain, meant, 
doubtless, as more deeply tinged with 
imagination, to be the expression of a 
mind acting upon itself in long so- 
ee — eng es vw extraore 
inary thought. It well expresses, 
though x ans too apparently in the 
forms Za later and different age of 
thought, one distinguishing constitu- 
ent in our author’s invention of his 
heroine’s character—boldly assigned 
and well applied, for the most part, to 
support the interest of his poeem—and 
not often much taken out of its dra~ 
matic propriety—the Moral Sensibili« 
ty with which he has endowed her 
and to which, if the reader will add 
passion measureless in depth and force 
—self-reliance indestructible—and an 
understanding in comprehensiveness, 
insight, and clearness, of the highest 
order—he will ss the outline of 
Grillparzer’s Medea. Need we observe 
to him, that the impressions which she 
appears here as suffering, the conster= 
nation, from retrospect and prospect, 
fallen upon her spirit, evidenced in» 
dubitably in the manner we have de- 
scribed, and seeking utterance in her 
words, all tell in tragic effect, far be~ 
yond the moment of the drama in 
which they are made present to sight 
- hearing, that the gloom thus load- 
upon its opening scenes, passes not 
slong with these from the spectator’s 
eart. 


Medea (speaks.) Hear if thou canst, and if thou dar’st, be wroth !~ 
O that I might be silent, ever silent ! 


Thine house is hateful to me—I am fill’d 
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Burying all. “i - 


Med. 


On being told that Greeks are come, 
and with what intent, Medea ex- 
claims, “‘ Woe! the stroke has fallen!” 
Upon much solicitation, conceiving 
the emergency to be out of hope, she 
consents to use her Art, first, in learn- 
ing if it be permitted her to afford 
assistance to her father and her coun- 
try, and should it appear so, in giving 
it: On. condition, however, that, this 
need answered, she shall return for 
ever to her solitude. They enter the 
tower, in which the preparations for 
her consulting the imvisible powers 
are immediately to be made, and pre- 


Only not to this 


In this foul region’s dank and s 





Of air- 
Nothing, 





With shuddering, being near thee’ When thy hand 
Fell on the stranger, shielded of the Gods, 

The Guest, and took his wealth—into thine House 
It brought a spark, that glimmering lives, and lives 
Unquenchable, though thou didst on-it pour 

The upwellings of the holy fountain, pouredst 
Rivers and sea, the innumerable streams, 

And the salt flood’s limitless—depthless waters all— 


Unhappy ! what hast thou done ? 
A fire from thee goes forth, and wra 
The pillars of thine House, that crashing falls, 


around 


Aietes. Hast thou sought in the stars ? 


Deem’st thou that I 


Had power ?—An hundred times have I look’d up 
To the glittering signs on the broad heaven of night, 
And all the hundred times mine eye return’d, 
Fear-vanquish’d, to the earth, and uninform’d. 
- The skies to me have seem’d an unroll’d book, 
And Murper therein written, thousand fold— 
In adamantine letters writ—REVENGE, 
On its black ground. But look not thither Thou ! 
Oh! not of yonder bright immortal fires, 
Not the betokenings of mute nature ask, 
| Nor voice, through the god’s quivering temple peal’d. 
Observe in the still brook those wandering stars, 
That under thy dark brows gleam loweringly, 
The tokens which the deed hath left on thee, 
The god who in thy silent bosom speaks— 
For they cam give thee oracle and sign, 
Clearer and more assured far than my poor art, 
From what is, and hath been, andis tobe! 


sently afterwards Jason, and Milo, 
another Argonaut, come upon the 


stage. 

They have left their companions 
su , it seems, or in danger of do- 
ing so, from hunger,—with the ships, 
and are in quest of food and intel- 
ligenee. They are led by the voices, 
but, on coming before the tower, find 
noone. Light is visible, however, fn 
it, and Jason resolves to enter. Th 
converse on their enterprise, of whi 
Milo believes the purpose to be des- 
perate, and regrets it was undertaken. 
He goes on. 


Milo. Well! right if thou hadst led me any whither, 
‘ted datiaken la 

Comes a man elsewhere into peril, good ! 

"Tis but—Out Sword! and Courage, on !—But here, . 


nd! 


en air, 


Rust to the spirit clings as to our swords, 
You hear the surges, one incessant roar ; 
The pines that murmur, and the blasts that rave ; 
Scarce through the grisly covert sees the Sun 
mist, and uncouth matted, boughs. 
round, of men, no hut, no trace, 

















































A Bear, perha 
It was to me 


—Thou hear’st me not ! 


Milo. 
Jason. I’ the tower there. 


And I will in. 


Milo. Think! 
Jason. 


‘Jason, in reconnoitring the antique 
structure, has remarked an opening in 
the dilapidated wall, by which he 
roposes to enter, using the good of- 
fices of the sea, that flows deep be- 
‘neath, to reach it. Much against the 
will and reason net _ elder — pe oe 
‘circumspect, ugh perfectly trie 
and intrepid friend, he now leaps in 
from the cliff on which they stand, 
and swims to it. 

It lets him into vaulted and secret 
chambers, dedicated, it seems, by the 
secluded Princess, to religious or ma- 
gical rites, or what at once are both, 
and which her attendants have just 

- been disposing for her use. He con- 
P< _ ceals himself behind a Statue, till she, 
entering soon after, has proceeded far 
enough in her invocation to make her 
known to him in the character of a 
Sorceress, when he leaps out upon 
his sword being still drawn in 
is hand, and, in the darkness of the 
» unintentionally wounds her. 
holding up to her face the single 


a 
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It makes the heart seem empty, hollow, starved, 
Till one grows half-affrighted with himself. 


I, who, a boy, in admiration heard, 
When men.told of a thing called Fear—almost 
I turn ghost-seer here. . Each blasted trunk 


Looks like a giant to me; and a light 
Appears a walking man of fire.—'Tis strange ! 
Wi at is indifferent elsewhere, here seems frightful ; 
And what is elsewhere hideous, common here. - 
*Tis not an hour ago, I saw i’ the wood 
the hugest I have seen ; 
ost as I should stroke 
The shaggy monster with familiar hand, 
An ’twere some fawning Fondling at my foot, 
_So small and insignificant it shew’d, 
To the grim lowering world of which it was. 


Jason (who has been observing the tower.) "Tis so—lI’ll enter. 


Where? 


Milo. Art thou raving ?—( Seizing his arm.) Hear me, Jason ! 
Jason (disengaging himself, and unsheathing his sword. ) 

‘I will—and who shall stay me?—See, my sword: 

My help with foes, and inconvenient friends. 

Here the first human traces have I found, 

With menace of my sword 

One of this building’s dwellers I enforce 

To follow with me, and to lead our band 

Securely from the circuit of this wood, 

Where hunger, and the ambush of the foe, 

Strike them much surer, than me danger here. 

Say not !—It is resolved !—Return thou to them— 

Hearten our band. I bring them speedy rescue. 


It is thought !— 


lamp which she carried, but had pres 
sently set down, he is surprised at her 
beauty. His discourse, heard by her 
silent and motionless, discovers the 
sudden ion which has. touched 
him, and enforces the similar impres- 
sion made by the unexpected, adven- 
turous appearance of the young and 
fiery warrior on her—till the sound of 
arms, of approaching feet, and there- 
upon the entrance of Absyrtus, with a 
number of followers, who have found 
their way, we do not well. know how 
—for the king and his son came un- 
attended and secretly to the solitary 
tower—break it off. There is now 
some clashing of swords ; and Jason 
fights his way through—but. not till 
Medea, by opposing her brother’s first 
assault upon him, has made it appear 
to the so far successful intruder that 
his safety is not indifferent to her.— 


This ends the first Act. 

The two which follow, are taken 

up with effecting such changes in the 

position and relations of 
7 


divers 
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parties, ag are needed to leave Medea 
at the point of conducting her so far 
triumphant lover to the cavern, where 
the ulterior prize of his great adventure 
ig mysteriously and fearfully guarded. 
The new emotion which invades her 
bosom, has in a few hours wrought 
such alteration there, that when, on 
her reap ce amongst ber dam- 
sels on the following morning, with 
which the Second Act begins, one of 
them, whose he was, comes, 
full of trepidation, to tell her, that, 
during the confusion of the night, 
her favourite Tiger- Horse has escaped, 
she answers simply that “it is well ;” 
—and upon Peritta, whose disgrace is 
fresh in the reader’s recollection, pre< 
senting herself to her, to implore as« 
sistance in her distress, her husband 
having been made a prisoner, and their 
hut burnt by the strangers, Medea 
leans her head upon her shoulder and 
bursts into tears. Either she does not 
understand her feelings, or seeks to 
hide them from herself; for, in con- 
versing with Gora (who witnesses all 
this mutation with surprise enough) 
on the transactions of the night, she 
communicates to her her conviction, 
which the shrewd old woman can by 
no means be brought to partake, that 
the stranger, whose sudden presence 
disturbed her ceremonies, was Heim- 
dar, the God of Death! Heimdar, wont 
to ——- himself to a at the 
point of their ing under his power 
—who had same to set on her his seal 
—— did not say that Jason, ere he 
yielded to retreat from the arms of 
Absyrtus and his followers, had pla- 
ced on her lips a hasty and unresisted 
kiss)—and_ presignify her approach- 
ing fate. She could know, by the an- 
nihilation of her spirit as he stood be- 
fore her, tliat he was not of terrestrial 
b*rth ; as the oppression that gathers 
cver her, the fading away of her senses, 
and the desire that draws her to the 

ave, all give promise of her near 

issolution. If she has deceived her- 
self, she is speedily undeceived. For 
her father, entering with her brother, 
demands account of her conduct, in 
rescuing the bold violator of her mys- 
teries from the sword bent to punish 
him, and placing it out of question 
that he was no God, but a Greek, 
taunts her quiet endurance of the in- 
sult offered her. She is overwhelmed 


with shame, and impatiently proffers 
Vor. XXIV. 
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herself to assist’ in the destruction of 
the invaders. 

The Scene changes to an open place 
in the forest, with the King’s tent in 
the background. Eight delegates of 
the Argonauts appear, on the King’s 
invitation, to a conference. Whilst 
they await him, under some dismay, 
from the prolonged absence and sur- 
mised possible of their leader, 
Jason and Milo join them. Presently 
the King enters to the conference. 
Jason—in whom is fitly represented 
the adventurer of a desperate, almost 
of an impossible enterprise, that must 
= not by prudence, but out of 

e hope of prudence, by a will moe 
ving, rushing irresistibly to its aim, 
kindling at the show of opposition, 
and leaping, like one allured, into the 
arms of danger,—in a few words exe 
changed, so daunts and masters the 
spirit of the Barbarian with haughty 
and reckless defiance, as to betray him 
inte acknowledging, after he had de- 
nied, his possession of the Fleece: if 
that information indeed, may be need- 
ed, from his mouth, by the Argonauts, 
who appear to have come well instruct 
ed in respect not only to the country 
which contains it, but the particular 
art and terrors by which it is secured. 
The King is not so, however, disarme 
ed of his wiles. A question which he, 
in his turn, extorts from Jason re- 
specting the tower in the forest, un- 
covers the power which he holds over 
him, and he sends for Medea ; who 
brings, as on the like former occasion, 
the draught, by her father again re- 

uired, of fatal s/eep. She is veiled, but 

ason — her habit, and thou 
he has till now steadily refused 
offer of Aietes’ dangerous hospitality, 
giving solid and plain reasons for 

oing so, he instantly accepts the of- 
fered cup, and would drink, when Me- 
dea warns him of the treason mingled 
with it, and he throws it from him. 
He now plucks away her veil; and 
twice saved by her, begins on this plea 
to press with eager words, the preten- 
sions of his passion ; from which she 
escapes into her father’s tent. 

The eurtain falls and rises again, 
the interval sufficing to transfer the 
audience from without to the interior 
of the Royal Pavilion, into which Ja- 
son is seen endeavouring to force an 
entrance, - Aietes. The 
Colchian soldiers, hitherto inactive as 
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in truee, incited by Medea, assail the 
Argonauts, who are driven back, fight- 
ing, towards their ship. In the tent 
is now consulted what further shall be 
done. To her father’s angry reproaches 
of her faithless preservation of his 
enemy, Medea replies by entreaty, 
earnest and inspiriting, that he will 
muster his strength, and before the 
coming dawn, have cast out the stran- 
gers from his land. To her further 
urgently expressed desire, he grants 
that she shall proceed, under her bro 
ther’s escort, to some concealed place 
of safety in the heart of the country: 
“ Thither,” says he, “ where is the 
Fleece kept ;” to which she vehement- 
ly but fruitlessly objects. There are 
two roads. One, passing near the 
encampment of the Greeks ; the other, 
rough, difficult, and less trodden, by 


Aietes. Good, then! I arm my friends. 


Med. 1? 
Aietes. Strange one, thou. 
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a bridge over the river. The last is 
made choice of. As she is departing, 
her father again slighting her repug- 
nance and horror for every thing which 
threatens to connect her with the 
blood-stained sorrow-teeming Fleece, 
forces into her hand the key of the 
hidden entrance, or falling-door as the 
Germans have the advantage of calling 
it, to its subterranean strong-hold : 
and she takes her leave. 

We extract, chiefly for the view 
which they present of her feelings and 
character, one or two speeches of hers 
out of this scene, although perhaps 
chargeable with the same fault, in a! 
still higher degree, on which we have 
already remarked. The passage will 
explain for itself the connexion in 
which it occurs. 


Thou goest with us. 


Not only from the bow 


To wing, I know, the shaft, but thou art train’d 
To whirl the ponderous spear; and swing on high 
‘The sword in dreaded hand. Come on with us: 


And drive the foe. 
Med. Never. 
Aietes. No? 
Med. Send me back 


‘To the land’s heart, my father, deep, where only 
Woods, and dark-rifted vales ‘are,—where no eye, 
Kar, voice, finds way—where solitude shall dwell 


Alone with me. 


There will I sue the Gods 


For thee,—for aid, strength, victory to thee ;— 
Pray, father, but not fight !—And when thy foes 
In flight are driven, and not one stranger’s foot 
Wounds more our gentle soil, then will I, father, 
Come back to thee, and stay by thee; and tend 
Truly thine age,—till Death, the peaceful God, 
With hushing finger laid to breathless lip, 
Steals nigh, and on his pillow of dust and moss 
Bids the thoughts sleep, and the quick wishes rest. 
Aietes. Thou wilt not with-us! and shall I believe thee ? 
‘Tremble, thou unadvised !—Jason !—Ha ?— 
Med. Why ask me, if thou know’st it? Must thou hear 
From my own lips what I unto this hour 
Hid from myself ?—I hid ?—the Gods hid from me. 
Let not my troubled transport, the warm flush 


That clothes, I feel, my cheeks, mislead thee. 


Thou 


Willest to hear, and I will bear to tell. 


Not amid darkness can I 
Light must be round Medea. 


ess and fear : 
It is said, 


And truly—I have found it—in our being 

Is something that, unmaster’d of our will, 
Blindly draws and repels. Like that which calls 
Lightning to metal, iron to the wondrous stone, 
Felt and unknown, a strong coercion flows 


From human breast to breast. 


Not the soul’s winning Grace, not Virtue, Right, 


It is not Form, 
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That knits, or can unknit, those magic bands, 
Invisibly is spann’d the enchanted bridge 

Of inclination. Many as have trod, 

Seen it hath none: what pleases thee, must please ; 
This nature works. But if not thine to bid 

The affection, ’tis of thee to follow; there 

WIL ’s sunny realm begins :—and I will not— 


Will not. 


sa When I beheld him,—first beheld -him,— 

The blood stood in my veins, while from his eye, 
Hand, lips, fire stream’d, and sparkled over me, 
Whereto within me flamed. Yet from myself 
I had conceal’d it. Then first, when he spake it, 
Spake, in the fury of his mad endeavour, 
Of love—Oh, too fair name for cursed thing ! 

_ I saw it—and thereafter will I do. 
But wish not that I meet him! let me fly him! 
Weak are we, even the strongest weak. When I 
Look on him, round my senses turn, a dull 
Oppression over head and bosom creeps.— 
I am not she I am.—Drive out, hunt, kill him. 
Yea, if he yield not to thee, kill him, father. 
The dead will I look on, were it through tears, 


Not on the living. 


As may easily be supposed, the river 
during the night, in flood, has “ disdain- 
ed its bridge,” and the first intelligence 
which meets Absyrtus on setting out, 
is that the only road open to him is 
that which endangers his sister’s fall. 
ing into the hands from which she flies. 
Accordingly, the escort has not pro- 
ceeded far when it finds itself engaged 
with the lately retreating Argonauts, 
who have taken up, on the way to 
their a a position favourable, as 
they think, for cutting off the King’s 
communication with his interior. The 
eight or ten Greeks—if, as we incline to 
think, the reinforcement sent for.can- 
not yet have come up,—drive out the 
forty or fifty Colchians, leaving Jason 
to urge his suit alone with Medea. He 
woos her characteristically, with pas- 
sion that will not be withstood, and 
successfully, if it could appear to him 
success to shake her spirit from height 
to depth, with uncontrollable, uncon- 
cealable emotion. But he finds her 
inexcusably self-willed and perverse ; 
and he conceives that he does nothing 
unless he wring from her what is not 
easy, and it seems, in truth, too early to 
exact, an avowal, in words, of her love. 
At the moment when he is compelled 
to confess himself in this point frus- 
trated—(we regret not to insert’ the 
scene, or monologue, as it might al- 
most be called—it is long, eloquent, 
and original,)—Aietes, who has in 
the meantime succoured his son, fol« 
lows the now in turn again retiring 


Argonauts; and Jason, utterly impa« 
tient of his discomfiture, without diffi- 
culty or hesitation, on the first word 
said, makes over to him his daughter 
Medea. 

It might seem that the advantage 
of the accident which had effected 
their meeting to the movement of the 
drama was, with the assistance of Me- 
dea to the Argonautic enterprise, for 
the present, at least, here lost. On the 
contrary, she no sooner feels herself 
again under the protection of her fa« 
ther, than her inflexibility, unmoved 
whilst she seemed to be in her lover’s 
power, falters; and when he, eager 
to prosecute his perilous achievement 
unaided, bids her a passionate and 
final farewell, she is conquered, and 
breathes his name. Quite satisfied, 
he herewith claims her as his wife ; 
with one hand taking her by the arm, 
whilst with the other he throws off 
her father’s hold, and leads-her back 
amongst his own party. More fight- 
ing does nat, for the present, ensue. 
Aietes challenges "his daughter to elect 
between passion and duty ; and, when 
she has answered him by her silence, 
pouring out on: her his parental male- 
dictions, he gives her over to the self+ 
chosen miseries which he foresees 


- awaiting her, turns from her, and de- 


parts. ; 
Jason now desires her to lead him 


to the Fleece, which she refuses. He 


will go alone. With importunate and 
pathetic entreaty, as prescient of the 
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sorrow he will disinter, she essays to 
avert his resolution. He persists. It 
is not ible for her to see him 
taking his way to destruction, which 
she has power to control, and 
consents to go with him. 

It is necessary that the reader should 
bear this dependence of the calamities 
that are to come on the Fleece itself, 
and Medea’s foreknowledge of this, 


Aug. 
strongly in mind, that he may under. 
stand one part of the passion of the 
next scene, which is that in which the 
action of the present section of the 
poem is consummated ; and one, too, 
in which some of the peculiar powers 
of our author’s dramatic genius are 
exerted, as it strikes us, with great 
strength and effect. We give it en- 
tire. 


FOURTH ACT. 


The inside of a cavern.— The stage shoriened.—In the foreground, on the right, 
the end of a staircase, leading from above to the bottom.—In the wall of rock 
of the back-ground, a large door, shut. 


Med. ( With a goblet in one hand, and a torch in the other, comes down 
the stairs.) Come down. We are at the goal. 

Jason. (Above and still behind the scenes.) 'The light! The light! 

Med. ( Holding the light up the stair.) What is’t ? 

Jas. (Entering with his sword drawn, and coming hastily down the 
steps.) It brush’d close by me. Hold there! See! 


Med. What? 


Jas. It stands at the door, and guards the entrance. 
Med. (Holding the light to the door.) See, it is nothing, and none 


_bars the entrance, 
If thou thyself do not. 


[She sets the goblet down on one side, and fixes the torch in a ring 


at the foot of the stairs. 
Thou art so calm. 


as. 
Med. And thou art not! 


Jas. Whilst it was yet to do, 
When I but will’d it, thou didst quake,—and now— 
Med. 1 shudder that thou will’st, not that thou dost it. 


With thee ’tis- otherwise. 


Jas. Mine 


e doth faint. 


My heart is strong. Quick, quick, to work !—Medea ! 
Med. What dost thou glare on ? 


Jas. 


Pallid shadow, flee ! 


Yield clear the door: thou dost not stay me. What! 


[Going towards the door. 


I go despite thee, through thee, to mine aim. 
So. He is vanish’d. How does the door open ? 
Med. Strike on the middle with thy sword. 


Jas. 
Await’st me here. 
Med. Jason ! 


Good! Thou 


Jas. What yet ? 
Med. ( Tenderly and soothingly.) Go not! 
Jas. Thou mov'’st me. Do not so! 


Med. 


Go not, O Jason ! 


Jas. O temper hard to bend! Shall nothing win thee 
To my resolve to yield thy fantasy ? 

Med. The fantasy of those we love is dear. 

Jas. Now then, enough. 1 will. 


Med. 
Jas. 


Thou wilt ? 
I will. 


Med. And nought avail to turn thee all my prayers? 


Jas. And nought avail to turn me all thy prayers. 
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Med. What! nor my death ? 
[She wrests, by a sudden movement, the sword out of his hand. 
Lo, thine own sword. °Tis bent beret « id 
Against my bosom. One step more, and see, 
Stretch’d at thy feet, Medea, cold and dead. 


Jas. My sword! 

Med. Back ! back !~Thou draw’st it from my heart. 
Wilt thou turn back ? 

Jas. No. 


Med. And if I should strike? 

Jas. Weep over thee I can, turn back I cannot. 
All for my word, and were that all thy life. (Going towards her. 
Room, woman ! and my sword ! 

Med. (Giving him the sword.) Well, take it then ! 

And from my hand, thou lovely bridegroom !—Kill 
"Thyself and me !—I hinder thee no more. 

Jas. (Going towards the door.) Now, then. 

Med. Hold. One word yet. Wilt thou straight die? 
The Fleece upon the unviolated tree 
A dragon watcheth, grim, invulnerable 
His scaly skin, iron his all-piercing teeth. 

Thou mightst not slay him. 

Jas. I him, or he me. 

Med. Inhuman !—Merciless !—Or he thee !—-And thou— 
Wilt thou still go? 

Jas. Wherefore more words ? 

Med. Yet stay. 
This cup, see, take it. ‘Tis a drink of strength. 

Of the mountain-honey mix’d, of the dews of night, 
And the she-wolf’s blood, it foams. Set it on the earth, 
When thou art enter’d, and at distance stand. 

For the uncoil’d serpent now shall come, 

Seeking his food, to lap it. But go thou 

To the tree, and take the Fleece.—No. Take it not. 


Take it not, and stay here. 
Jas. Madwoman ! Give 
The drink. (He takes the goblet oud of her hand. 


Med. ( Falling about his neck.) Jason! I kiss thee, thus, thus, thus. 
Into thy yume go, and leave room for me. 
O! stay! 
Jas. , Let go! I hear a higher call. [Guing towards the door. 
And if thou grisly hell and horror hold, 
I do invade thee. [He hews with his sword against the door. 
Open, portals !~——Ah ! 
[The doors spring open, and discover an inner small cavern 
strangely lighted. In the back-ground a tree—on it hangs the 
Golden Fleece. About the tree and Fleece a serpent is coiled, 
that, on the sudden opening of the doors, stretches forwards its 
head, before concealed in the leaves, and darting with its tongue, 
looks steadily before it. Jason cries out, and starting back, 
comes again to the front of the stage. 
Med. (Laughing wildly.) Dost tremble? Dost thou shudder in 
marrow and bone? 
Thou'st will’d. wa gO. Why goest thou not?——Ho! ho! 
Strong. one, and , and mightiest—against me, 
A wale !—Dost thou fear the snake ?—Ah! snake ! 
That didst round me writhe most entangling folds, 
Destroyed’st, and gavest to death. at it: look ! 
The horrid reptile,—and go on, and die. 
Jas. Hold out! my tortured senses, hold it out! 
Thou heart, why.tremble ?— What is it but dying? . 
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Med. Dying? Dying! It is a matter of death. 
Go, thou sweet bridegroom, to thy wishing bride ! 
See how she trolls with the tongue! 
Jas. Let be! let be! 
Keep from me, in thy woman’s raving. ‘Thou 
Dost whelm my spirit in the wild storm of thine. [ Z'owards the door. 
Look at me then! here hast thou found thy foe. 


Hore Germanice. 


And wert thou tenfold hideous, I am here. [Going forwards. 
Med. Jason ! 
Jas. On! 
Med. . Jason! 
Jas.. On! 


[He goes in. The doors shut afer him. 
Med. (Shrieking, and throwing herself on the closed dvors.) He goes! 
He dies! 
Jas. ( Within.) Who shut the door ? 
Med. Not I. 
Jas. Open ! 
Med. I cannot. 
In name of all the Gods, set down the cup! 
Delay not! If thou linger, thou art lost. 
Ho! Jason! dost thou hear ?—Set down the cup. 
Alas! he hears me not. Heis about it. * 
About it !—0O help! Ye that dwell on high ! 
Look down, good Gods, upon us. No! no! no! 
Look not upon the sinful daughter down : 
Not on the husband of the guilty !—I 
Remit your aid,—will ye so your revenge ? 
No holy eye behold—let dark night cover 
Our deed and us.—Jason! dost live ?—Give answer ! 
Give answer !—All is mute—dead. Ha! he is dead. 
He speaks not—he is dead—dead. 
[She sinks upon the ground by the dvor. 
Hath thine hour ta’en thee ? 
My bridegroom !—Room—leave room ! Room for thy bride ! 
Jas. Ha! : 
Med. (Springing up.) "Twas his voice. He lives! and round him 
death ! 


Tohim! Give way, ye gates !—Will ye withstand >— 
I mock ye.—Now! 
With a violent effort she tears open both the doors. Jason 
rushes out with unsteadfust steps, carrying the Fleece asa ban~ 
ner upon a spear. 
Med. Thou livest ! 
Jas. Live? live ?>—Yes! 
Shut to there !—Close! close!— [Jn great anxiety shutting the doors. 
Med. And thou hast the Fleece ! 
Jas. ( Holding it from her.) Touch it not. 
*Tis fire. Look at my hand where I have touch’d it— 
Scorch’d. 
Med. ( Taking his hand.) It is blood. 
Jas. Blood ? 
Med. . And on thy head blood. 
Hast hurt thee ? 
Jas. Ay, I know.—Come now ! Now come! 
Med. Didst thou fulfil all that I said ? 
Jas. I did, 
I set the cup down, and myself to the side, 
And waited, panting. I heard thee call, but durst not. 
Make answer, for the beast—that now began, 
With winking eyes, to move ; aud I believed, 
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‘That towards mé‘it push’d on ita rustling coils. 
But ’twas the drink alone the monster sought.. 
And at its length stretch’d out on the cave’'s floor, 
Unheeding me, drank thirstily and deep, 

And soon, drunken or dead, lay motionless. 

I made me hastily from that poisonous breath 


To the tree, and took—See here 
Med. Come then, and quick. 
Jas. 


the Fleece—Away. 


As from the tree I bare it, ‘ 


A sound like sighing pass’d among the leaves 


And I behind heard call—~Wor 


Med. Thyself. 
Jas. I? 
Med. 
Jas. 
Med. 
Jas. 

Go foremost thou. 


Come. 


! 
Ha !—who calls > 


Whither ? 
Away ! 
Away! 


I follow with the Fleece. 


Go on! Go! Tarry not !—Away! Away! 


What follows is little else than mat- 
ter of course, except that our author 
properly spares his heroine the crime 
of her brother’s death. In the last con« 
flict near the ship, as the Greeks are 
at the point of embarking, he is made 

risoner. Jason uses the danger of 

is life to deter Aietes from further 
violence, intending, he says, to take 
him on board, and reland him where 
pursuit must cease, at the extremity 
of the Colehian coast. But the gal- 
lant-spirited boy calls impatiently on 
his father to free him with arms ; 
and when he sees that the menace of 
Jason is effectual, and that fear of the 
consequences to himself keeps back 
Aietes from the attempt to release 
him, or further to obstruct the pro- 


THIRD PLAY OF 


Four years, since she turned her 
prow from Colchis, have seen the Argo 
a wanderer of the deep. One month 
has passed since she gave back the 
last—and leader—of her hero-crew 
to his birth-place, Iolcos; and already, 
driven out by the citizens in tumult, 
on suspicion of having part in the 
sudden death of its king, bis usurping 
uncle Pelias, Jason is in flight, with 
his family, through Greece. They 
have reached Corinth, where, connect 
ed in ties, hereditary and personal, of 
ancient hospitality with Creon the 
King, he hopes for an asylum. This 
Third Drama, opening, discovers the 
Tent, which he has pitched without 
the walls, awaiting the opportunity to 


ceeding of the Greeks, not bearing 
that his safety should blunt his Col- 
chians’ weapons, and disdaining even 
for a little while to live without liber- 
ty, he throws himself from the rock, 
on to which he has been led, into the 
sea, and perishes. The unhappy fa- 
ther,—bereaved of his last child— 
and in the same moment vanquish- 
ed in his last hold of hope and cou- 
rage, by being shewn the pledge, 
as he, with inconsistent superstition, 
has, from the dream of. Phryxus, be« 
lieved it to be, of Victory and Re- 
venge to its possessor—the Fleece—in 
the hands of his enemy—falls upon 
the earth, which he invokes to unclose 
its graves ; and the Argonauts embark 
unmolested. 


THE TRILOGY- 


prefer his supplication. The time is 
*‘ early morning, before daybreak.” 
Medea is seen, with a slave, in the 
act of interring, in a chest of singular 
appearance, the implements. and mee 
morials of her inherited Art ; of which 
some are enumerated :—** the veil 
and rod of the goddess ;” one vessel 
inclosing flames, ready to seize and 
consume him who imprudently opens 
it ; another, tilled with sudden death ; 
many herbs, and many stonesof might ; 
to all which she lastly adds the “‘ mo« 
nument of her own shame and guilt,” 
and token of her house’s calamity, the 
unhappy Golden Fleece. She exe 
plains that she makes this sacrifice to 
the Country of Light, of which she is 
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become, as she trusts, an inhabitant, 
—and to her husband’s weakened af- 
fection. a. the a . a 
impreca inst her er ‘ 
dead of von as she Aad heard, since 
her flight, has fallen on her. The love, 
suddenly inflamed amidst dangers and 
wild difficulty, at a distance from the 
country which nursed and stamped 
his early feelings and impressions, 
has, in some measure, during their ex- 
iled houseless wandering, but far more 
since they set foot in Greece, decayed 
in Jason's breast; giving way, in a 
mind not generous or tender,—and 
which, it should seem, asked, therefore, 
some incitement, by obstacles, to its 
passion,—in part, to the tranquillity of 
possession,—but more actively altered 
and estranged by the reawakening of 
thoughts, which only vehement pas- 
sion suppressed,—the disdainful aver- 
sion of the Greek for the Barbarian. 
To which add that which this author 
has selected as the deep and invincible 


Med. 


nd of their separation,—the ab- 

of the Greek for dark and ter- 

rible arts, unknown to his own super- 
stition. Since his return, the open and 
violent utterance by the people of in- 
dignation, scorn, and loathing for the 
Colchian and sorceress,—and for him 
who has united himself with her, has 
not only most deeply wounded his pride 
and self-love, but by pain brought 
into these strongest principles. of his 
nature referring to her, has exaspera- 
ted, it seems, what was languishing 
kindness, ‘or incipient alienation, into 
a resentful and bitter Aostile feeling, 
profounder and stronger than he has 
a chosen to declare to her, or per 

aps acknowledged to himself. 

Jason has entered among the interlo- 
cutors of the first scene, speaking with 
a countryman, whom he had charged 
with his message to the King. When 
he has received the answer, Medea 
comes forward. 


Have greeting. 


§ 
Jas. And thou !—But ye, (io the Slave,) thou and thy fellows, go, 
And break yourselves green branches from the trees, 
As is of supplicants the usage here ; 
And hold you quiet then, and still. Hear’st thou ?— 


( To the Countryman.) Enough. 


[ The Cuuntryman and the Slave go out. 


Med. Thou’rt busied. 

Jas. Ay. 

Med. Thou sparest thyself 
No honr of rest. 

Jas. A fugitive, and rest! 


Divorced from rest, is he a fugitive. 
Med. Thou hast not slept to-night: thou wentest forth, 
And lonely walkedst through the o’ershadowing dark. 
Jas, I love the shadowy night. Day hurts mine eye. 
Med. Thy message ‘hast thou sent unto the king— 


Receives he us? 


Jas. I stay here waiting for him. 

Med. He is thy friend ? 

Jas. He was. 

Med. He will comply. 


Jas. Men shun the fellowship of the plague-touch’d. 
Thou know’st it well, that all the world doth fly us ; 
That even my false uncle’s, Pelias, death, 

The guilty, whom a god in wrath destroy’d, 
On me the no charge it, me thine husband, 


From the dark 
Know’st thou it not? 
Med: I know. 
Jas. 


nd of magic the Return’d. 


Cause, and enough, 


To wander and to wake amidst the night. 
But what hath driven thee up before the sun ? 
What was thy quest in the wild darkness? Eh! 


Calling old friends from Colchis ? 
Med, 


No. 


18 


Cty. 
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Jas. « Indeed ? 
Med. 1. have said, No. : 
. Jas. Then do I say to thee 
Thou doest well to leave it quite undone.. 
Brew net from cull’d herbs juices, drinks of sleep ; 
S verses not to the moon, move not the d 
They hate that here; and I—I hate it too. 
Not now iu Colchis are we, but in Greece ; 
Nor among monsters living—among men. 
But now I wot thou dost it not again ; 
For thou hast given me, and thou keep’st thy word. 
The crimson veil, companion of thy head, 
Brought shadows of the past into my mind. 
wey put’st thou not our country’s habit on? 
As I a Colchian was, on Colchian mould, 
Be thou in Greece a Greek. Why will we stir 
Remembrances of the fled time, if they 
Are rife, unstirr’'d—and all too prompt to spring ? 
* 


7 


* ° * * 
There do they lie, fair Corinth’s warlike towers, 
Stretch’d in rich beauty on their sea-beat shore ; 
The cradle of my youthful golden prime ; 
The same, illumined by the self-same sun. 
I only changed—I in myself another. 
Ye gods! why was my morning’s splendour given, 
If ye decreed so dark the evening’s close ! 
—~Oh !—Were it night! 

* * * * * 
Judge me not stern, not harsh of soul, Medea ! 
Trust thou, I feel thy sorrow deep as mine. 
Faithfully dost thou urge the heavy stone, 
That, tumbling back, rolls down again upon us, 
And every path shuts up, and every outlet. 
Hast thou done—have I done it >—It hath been. 

* * eo '? sd * 
Thou lov’st me: nor I know it not, Medea. 
After thy nature—yes !—but thou dost love mc. 
Not that look only tells me—many a deed ! 

+ * * * « 
I know thy head droops under many a grief, 
Which answering pity in this bosom mourns. 
—Then carefully and ripely let us weigh 
How best t’ avert the mischief threatening near. 
This city is Corinth. In my earlier day, 
When I, from boy yet but to man half grown, 
Before my uncle’s grim displeasure fled, 
This country’s King received me to his hearth, 
Allied in friendship of our fathers’ days, 
And as a dear son duly warded me, 
Who in his house secure lived many a year. 


Creon, and his daughter Creusa, eration, of. his innocence, he offers 
going out to sacrifice to Neptune, on him for himself the protection he had 
the sea-shore, pass by their tent. Ja- formerly enjoyed. This Jason after- 
son, who had charged his messenger wards explains to him, that he cannot 
with his request, and the title by t, unless with those who are de- 
which he made it, but not his name, pendent on him ; to which also the 
makes himself known. Creon’s first King consents, unwillingly, suspecting 
anxiety is to understand the truth and fearing Medea ; but not before 
of the accusation, divulged through Creusa, from regarding her at first 
Greece, from which he flies ; and be- with dislike as a Barbarian, and with 
ing satisfied, by Jason’s solemn asse~ horror as a Sorceress, gradually won, 
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when they converse ‘alone, to more 
tenderness, by the natural expressi 
of her melancholy desolate Leclings, 
has already extended the invitation to 

._ her and her children. 

There is something entirely new, 
we believe, and in the first effect hap- 
py, in our author’s management of this 
ancient story—in the idea of thus as- 
sociating Medea and Creusa. And 
there is one scene, which, how far to 

for discreet execution we know 

not, but it is well- purposed, where the 
of one, and gratitude of the 

other, are worked together into a sort 
of placid charm, like a vernal gleam- 
ing of gentle affections and hopes, be- 
fore the storm seize its possession of 
the sky. The temper, naturally aus- 
tere, and now gloomy with sorrows 
and self-reproach, of the Colchian wife, 
is attracted and softened by the serene, 
still, gracious spirit of her destined 
rival, who pities, and is zealous to aid 
her, in fashioning herself to her new 
eountry. She has taken its dress ; 
and in the scene of which we speak 
is trying, not aptly, with hand wont 
to the grasp of bow and spear, to re- 
t the sweet skill of Creusa’s on the 
yre ; and, with the voice, that better 
knew to compel reluctant spirits, to 
catch from hers the sprightly music 
of a song, which was Jason’s when 4 
boy. These are unforbidden arts, 
which the compassionate instru¢tress 
does, and the forlorn pupil fain would 
hope shall have power to re-attach, at 
least gently to touch, one altered heart. 
The lesson is interrupted by him who 
is its object. He finds Medea a reason 
for her absence ; and, in the conversa 
tion that follows with Creusa, return- 
ing upon their earlier years, discovers 
that, under the guise of brotherly and 
sisterly kindness, a stronger affection 
had arisen between them, and that the 
idea of their future union, by others 
cae ye ro ane 
ously, perhaps, half-sportively—enter- 
tained. She, clear-thoughted and calm, 
in: that past divided inseparably from 
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the present, sees only pleasant recol- 
lection. Hejoins thé two ; and, throw- 
ing himself back with ardent fancy 
into that season of his rejoicing youth, 
contrasts, though not so as to make 
sensible to the innocent-hearted maid- 
en the reference.to herself, the un- 
ha marriage into which he has 
fallen, with that which the pure heart 
dictates, and the gods favour. The 
return of Medea does not check these 
thoughts, nor, however painful to her, 
nor, for a time, however patiently 
borne, their utterance. .When this 
torture, with variations, has gone the 
length of the poet’s use for it, it is 
diverted by the King entering much 
disturbed, to declare the coming, and 
on what errand, of a herald of the 
Amphictyons. He follows, and pro- 
ceeds to execute his office, by pro- 
claiming the ban of the holy sovereign 
council against the murderers of King 
Pelias—Jason and Medea. Against 
her, as the herald is led to explain, 
for he employs the criminal designa- 
tion with latitude, the perpetrator of 
the death—against him, who brought 
the Sorceress into Greece—who fur- 
ther, according to the rudeness of 
judicial thought in such early times, 
joined with her in marriage, is joined 
in the condemnation of her guilt, or, 
as the herald words it, ‘‘ The partner 
of one infamous, himself infamous.” 
Jason attempts to repel the charge, by 
denying that his wife had the access 
alleged to the King’s person, since, 
when, as the herald has recited, the 
daughters came to solicit for their fa- 
ther the succour of her skill, he had 
refused her going. ‘‘ Yes!” the he- 
rald says, “‘ for the first time ;” but 
adds, that on the request being re- 
peated, she had, unknown to him, gone 
with them, conditioning only, in re- 
quital of her aid, for possession of the 
Fleece, which Jason had, on his re- 
turn to Iolcos, delivered up to his 
uncle, the author of the Expedition. 
The messenger pursues his narrative : 


The maidens, much rejoicing, promised this ; 
And she forthwith went in where the King slept. 
Dark words of mystic meaning utter’d she, 


And 


deeper into slumber sunk the King. 


The evil blood to quell, she bade a vein 


Be open’d ; which was done. 


He lighter breathed ; 


They bound the salutary wound, and j 
For h restored is in the daughter's heatt. 
Thy wife went forth the chamber, as she said ; . 


The daughters too went forth, secing him sleep. 
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The Golden #leece, $l 


ag onan 9.087:40 bese’, In fearful haste | tage epee 
‘he maidens turn and enter. Horrible ! 


‘The old man lay'on earth, wildly convulsed ; 
The bandage that had held his veins was rent, peinit well? 
And in black tides his blood was streaming forth. 
Before the Altar, where the Fleece had hung, 
He lay, and that was gone. But sHE was seen, 

, The golden splendour wearing, through the night, 

ex’ As with swift step she guilty strode away. 


On this, perhaps not wholly incon- 
testable of cireumstances, he as 
commissioned banishes them from the 
earth, walked by gods, of the Greeks ; 
to any, that, after three days and 
three nights shall harbour them, de- 
nouncing, if a private person, Death, 
—if a people, if a king, War. 

. But Creon makes reply, that he 
avouches Jason innocent, takes him 
under his protection, and answers for 
him before the Amphictyons. Who, 
moreover, he demands, shall dare im« 
the clear name of his son-in- 
> ? * Yes! af — erniarlew for 
ur of the happy s be 
brought to effect in the darker days ; 
and the hand of Jason united to his 
daughter.” With which answer he 
dismisses the herald. 
»- Creon now turns to Medea, the de- 
tested offspring of the wilderness, the 
doer of crimes, of which Jason sus- 
tains. the shame and pursuit, and, in 
his own kingdom her judge, but 
adopting the ‘conviction of another 
tribunal, pronounces 'her death, if the 
morrow find her within his borders. 
- She answers that she is innocent ; 
and when this declaration changes not 
the King’s doom, calls upon her hus- 
band to go with her. He refuses ; 
and, either authorized to himself by 
the solemn public judgment under 
which she stands, using, without re- 
morse, its force to dissever intolerable 
ties, or letting loose the expression 
of his hate, he delivers her over to her 
father’s curses. She demands her 
children—they are denied her—and 
she goes out, fired with her wrongs, 
and menacing vengeance on the Three. 
, Struck with her threats, and having 
from the first seemed to labour under 
uneasy impressions of her powers, she 
has: no sooner left them than Creon 
takes alarm at the leisure allowed by 
himself for her departure, which he 
now limits to the passing day. This 
alteration is not without consequences. 
In the first place, as she refuses. to 


receive any communication from the 
slave sent, it leads to the King’s going 
in on with Jason to acquaint, her 
withit—this leads to herobtaining from 
the latter, against Creon’s prudent and 
steang dionpesien, a private colloquy— 
and this again to an incident of.our 
author’s devising, which he has made 
of much force, in bringing on the pe- 
culiar catastrophe of this drama. ~ 
In this unwitnessed colloquy. she 
begins by clearing herself to Jason, 
who is without power to doubt’ her 
simple recital, from his uncle’s impu- 
ted murder. She next, returning to 
tenderness,—for latterly her language 
has been, more exasperated per aps, 
with such cause as she has had, we 
should hardly say, but more mark. 
ed, we think, with intimations.of/ane 
terior alienation, than we possibly, 
from want of due attention or re 
tion, had enanetrd smn vie hen fine 
suppliant to all kindly, a 
tna my howe feelings in fis 
bosom, that he will not abandon her ; 
and, this failing,—for the unmanly 
hardness of his spirit is not vulners 
able,—in the last plaee, now resol- 
vedly divorced, as the least favour that 
can be granted toa mother, and to her 
the latest, she sues and wrings from 
him permission for one of their ehil- 
dren to go with her, which- induces 
the peculiar incident before alluded to. 
e gives the following account of 
the King’s mysterious death:— __ 
Pelias, it should be understood, 
who, upon some quarrel with his bro- 
ther son, Jason’s father, touching 
his son’s expedition, treacherously 
pasteyng had, from the time —— 
ired it, as in consecration s 
han his, domestic altar its Gold- 
en trophy and sat before it in. ime 
movable horror, fancying that. out 
of it he saw the. face of his brother 
looking at him, till he fell into seem- 
ingly: mortal sickness. Thus much 
we learnt long since from Jason’s con- 
versation with Creon. “To the fur- 











ER & 


7s veges furnished by the he- 
» Medea now adds, “ that when, as 


had said, she went back to take 
‘ her right, the Fleece,’ suddenly she 


z 


_ heard.an outcry behind her. She 


turned, and saw the king Jeap from 
his couch, howling with furious and 
— gestures and contortions. 
¢ ! brother!’ he cried, * comest 
thou for vengeance ?>—vengeance upon 
me ?————Once more shalt thou die! 
—yet once more !’——-—And onward 
spinging, at me he catches——— 
whose hand bare the Fleeee——— 
But ‘If trembled, and lifted my cry 
To the gods which I Laie 
———— Holding the Fleece as a shield 
before me-————Then the grinning of 
madness deformed his face——— 
With shrieks the bindings he seized 
of his veins——-—They break! In 
gushes the life-stream pours——— 
And, as I look round me, horror- 
stiffening, Lo! at my feet the 
king, In his own blood welter- 
Te and dead !” 
edea had obtained permission from 
Jason; in their private conversation, 
to take one of her children with her 
in her exile. They — from the 
beginning give signs of having been 
brought up under the mustae et Go- 
ra, in a sort of wild and shy estrange- 
ment’ from both parents, occupied, it 
is to be supposed, with their own pas- 
sions; cares, and griefs, neither attract- 
ing, nor perhaps much desiring childish 
endearments, have from the first mo- 
ment attached themselves to the Co- 
rinthian princess, in marked prefer- 
ence to their mother. That it may be 
put to their own option which shall go 
with her, she now conducts them to 
Medea, from ~—, we — 
ing proposed to them, they shrink to- 
gether, seeking refuge with her rival, 
whom they can by no persuasion be 
induced to leave. It is from this spon- 
taneous and unexpected rejection of 
her by her offapring, finishing her an- 
guish, and wholly “ changing her 
milk for galt,” that Grill has 
drawn, as ee him, the 
‘suggestion wholly, and in some 
the resolution in her mind, to aedtoy 


The fourth Act, against our usage, 
but not peel against either 
be Caaaoegias ve tment 
a 'e 
The scene of the third still remains, 
the court before Jason’s house. It is 
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[Auge 
seen forward on one side the stage— 
the palace towards the back on the 
other. Medea discovered lying, as she 
was left, upon the steps before the 
door, still overcome with the despair 
of her children’s rejection. 

In abrupt and fitful converse with 
Gora, she begins, not intelligibly to 
her, and at first hardly to herself, as 
if she had no purpose in what she 
thought, to figure the actions of her 
revenge. Presently, as her will, soli- 
cited, as it might seem, by her fancy, 
mixes more in the act of her intellect, 
she turns to lament, that self-depri- 
ved of the means of her art, which, 
guarded by that token, pledge, and 
cause of her house’s calamity which she 
has buried with them, she dreads to 
recover,—she is helpless. Opportune- 
ly to the working of her mind, the 
King, having imagined a project for 
Jason, to which it seems important 
that he should be master of the Fleece, 
and found, upon inquiry, that he 
knows nothing of it, comes to demand 
this of her. From heranswers lelearna 
that it is in his own hands. For his 
servants, in digging for the place of 
an Altar to Jove, the Hospitable, to be 
raised where he and Jason had that 
day met, in most solemn acknow- 
ledgment and sanction of their an< — 
cient and renewed alliance, have a 
little while before found, and brought 
him, Medea’s chest. By his order it 
is now produced. She recognises it 
with a transport of joy,~-promises, 
when she has opened it, which for 
the present she declines to do, to send 
the Fleece ; and desires to-add a gift 
for Creusa. The King hesitates, fear~ 
ing to distress her, but on her assu- 
rance that her means are ample, as- 
sents ; and, having said that by his 
daughter's tion, to which he 
had at first objected, but from the 
calm and reasonable temper in which 
he finds her, does so no longer, her 
children will be brought to take their 
last farewell of her—leaves her. 

Alone with her treasure, with the 
consciousness of recovered strength 
awakes the full storm of ~ ot desires 
in her soul. Even Gora, who has thus 
far incessantly exerted herself in rou- 
sing her to revenge, becomes alarmetl 
when she sees the terrible Magician 
resume her x < 

The nup ift, intended by Me~ 
dea fer Creusa, whose former kind- 
ness, it must be said, has, since the 





19982] 
lighting of her hand to Jason, be- 
jaa aaneel to her thoughits, ap- 


ceitful blandishment, is the vessel 
spoken of in the first scene, among the 
contents of the chest, as filled with 
flames, ready to break forth and prey 
upon the unwary opener of it. Even 
as Gora holds it, suppers it awk- 
wardly in part by the lid, from the 
slight aperture a tongue of flame 
‘darts out, which Medea sings back 
into its place. She places this vessel 
‘on a golden salver, and, covering it 
with wished-for Fleece, and this 
with a rich mantle, gives it to Gora to 


as of anot 


ming on. 


Of my past life, I could 


Whose 





pearing to her now only wily and de-- 








carry in, who, shuddering with her 
anticipations, obeys-= = 

The children are now t, and 
left with her, and her spirit darkens 
towards its last horrible act. Their 
replies discover the same sort of 
alienation from her, and love for her 
rival, which has before distracted her ; 
—but which, as the future im 
with her own will draws on, she bears, 
it seems, more tranquilly. It is grow- 
ing late, and the younger boy is 3 
She directs them to lie down om the 
steps of her house. The following 
lines, thrown in here, are very affeet~ 
ing :— 


How carefully he leads along his brother, 

And takes his own cloak off, wrapping it warm 
Around the shoulders of the little one ; 

And now, their little arms enfolded close, 

Lies down with him to sleep.—Ill was he neyer !— 


The lines immediately subsequent, in which, in a sudden dream-like rest 
from her perturbations of anguish and passion, the vision of her former seff, 
aad with other departed forms, shews itself to her, are full of genius. 

| She is sitting opposite to her children, who sleep. Night is gradually eo- 


Med. The night hath fall’n: the glittering stars come forth, 
Looking down on us with their still soft light, an 
The same to-day that yesterday they were, 

As if all, to-day, were such as yesterday ; 
Whereas, between them lies a gulf as wide, 
As betwixt happiness assured,—and ruin. 
So changeless, self-resembling, Nature is, 
So full.of changes, Man and his wild lot. 


When I think over to myself the tale 

lieve another 

Spake, while I listen’d, interrupting him bd 
ith———Friend ! that cannot be! She to whose soul 

Thou givest thoughts of death———Jo! thou, erewhile, 

Didst let her wander in her own loved land, 

Lit with the gleam of even these gentle stars, 

As mild, as pure, as naked of all sin, 

As a child upon its mother’s breast at play. 

Whither goes she ?—’Tis to the 


poor man’s hut, 


een-ear'd tilth her father’s chase trode down, 
To bear him gold, and in his trouble joy. 

—What will she on the forest-paths ?—She hies, 
Seeking her brother, who i’ the wood awaits her ; 
Till met, they, like twin-stars on the dusk heaven 
Glide on, in radiance, their accustom’d way. 

Now joins them One, gold-diadem’d his brow, 

It is their Sire, the Monarch of the land ! 

His hand on her he lays, her and her brother ! 
Welcome! O, welcome! friendliest, gracious forms ; 
Visit ye me in my dark solitude. 


Come nearer, let me look you in the face, 
Thou kind, good brother. - Dost thou smile on me ? 










How art thou fair, thou my sick soul’s glad light? ~~ - 
My father’s look is grave ; but he too loves me, 
Loves his good daughter. Ha! good-! good ! 


[Starting from her seat. 
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—Thou 


Caug. 


Lies that hath said it. Old man, she will betray— 
hath—thee—and herself. But thou didst 

ing of thy curses‘o’er her paths: — 

it be outeast, said’st thou, driven to roam 


Like the wild beast of the desert. No friend left thee, 
» Of earth ne place to lay thy faint head down. 


aes , 

sy See with her thon hts, shesecks 
o allay them in her children’s em- 

—— she therefore, for that 
, wakens. To remove what is 


to follow from the eyes of “ the 
ple,”—she bids them return to sleep 


within a , Which opens ob- 
liquely upon the stage. A cry is 
heard from the :—a light is 


seen —and Medea knows that the 
first aes of her vengeance is taken ; 
»which Gora, rushing out in horror, 
confirms. Apprehensive of interrup- 
‘tion from longer delay, she now en- 
ters to where her children sleep. What 
has passed there appears, in the next 
instant, by the agony in which Gora, 
who, on missing, has followed her, 


thou fliest me, he shall be 
r—shall forsake thee—cast thee forth— 
and himeelf.. It hath befallen ! 


returns; and by Medea herself imme- 


diately after ing the stage with a 
ange in one hand ; With other 
uplifted, enjoining silence, ' 

The concluding. Act, which shows 
the Palaceof Creon burnt to the ground, 
dismisses Gora to death, as guilty, in 
part, of that of Creusa,—and Jason, 
asa sane waited on by misfortune, 
into banishment from the Corinthian 
territory. Creon, from pronouncing 
these judgments, turns to the care of 
his daughter’s obsequies, and “ then, 
to everlasting mourning.” 

We refrain from disturbing, with 
any remarks, the judgment of the sin- 

ar scene; which shuts up together 
this Third Drama, and the Poem. 


A wild, solitary place, surrounded by wood and rocks, with a hut. 
The Countryman entering. 
How beautiful day rises !——Bounteous Gods ! 


After the tumult of this fearful 
In freshen’d beauty lifts your Sun his head. 


night, 


[Goes into the hut. 


Jason (who, in the conflagration of the Palace, has been wounded on the head 
with a falling brand) enters, with unsteadfast steps, leaning upon his sword. 
Jas. I can no farther.—Woe! my head !—it burns! 
My blood’s on fire. The tongue cleaves to my mouth. 
None near ?>—Must I draw my last gasp alone? 
Lo! here, the hut, which lent its sheltering roof, 
When I, a rich man, lately a rich father, 


Came hither, full of new-awaken'd hopes. 


[. Knocking. 


Only a drink !—only a place to die! 


' The Countryman comes out. 
Countryman. Who knocks ?>—Poor man !—what art thou,—death- 


like faint ? 


Jas. But water !—Give me but to drink !—I am Jason. 
The Conqueror of the Fleece !—A prince: a king. 
The Argonauts’ famed leader :—Jason I !—— 

Countryman. Jason thou art?—Betake thee quickly hence ! 
Nor with thy foot pollute mine innocent house. 
The daughter of my ming hen hast brought to death : 
Ask thou not succour at his people’s door. 


Jas. He goes, and leaves me 
For the wayfaring foot to tram 


[He goes in, and shuts the door. 


iying by the way-side, 


on. 


Come, Death! I call thee. ‘Take me to my children. 


[He sinks upon the ground. 
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M » ent vock, stands Sepeentts clita Se 
EDEA, entering pasta aaa 











Fleece as a mantle over her. 
Med. Jason! 0 scavl 
Jas. (supporting himeelf. ) Who. calls ?—Ha 1 do I see Paoli i thou? 
Horrible One !—Again appear’st thou to me? 
—My sword !—My sword !———. 
Pe attempts to to his fet, but fae back. 
O grief !—My s' 
Refuse their office !—Shatter’d !—crush’d !|—o ee 
Med. Cease !—for thou touchest me not. I am reserved 
A victim to another hand than thine. 
Jas. What hast thou done with my children? — .' 
Med. They are mine. 


Jas. Wheré hast thoii them ?—Speak bs 
Med. They have found the place 


Where better ’tis with them than thee and me. 
Jas. Dead !—they are dead !— 
Med. Worst ill to thee seems death. 
I know a sharper : :—to live miserable. 
Had’st thou not prized life higher than life’s worth, 
Our lot were other. Therefore, now we bear. 
—To thém ’tis spared. 
Jas. Thou say’st it, and art-calm? 
Med. Calm?—Calm !—Were not to thee this bosom shut 
Still, as it ever was, thou shouldst see pain, 
Endlessly tossing, like a surging sea ; 
That all the several parcels of my grief 
Swallowing, in desolate night and horror wrapt, 
Sweeps forth with them into the infinite deep. 
—I weep not that our children are no more: 
That they were ever, that we are, I mourn. 
Jas. Woe is me!—Woe ! 
Med. Thou, what falls on thee bear ! 
For, sooth! not undeserved it falls on thee. 
As thou, before me, on the bare earth liest, 
So lay I once in Colchis, thee before, 
Beseeching thee forbearance ;—and in vain. 
Guiltily, blindly, was thy hand put forth. 
To seize,—albeit I focewarn: d thee, déath, . . 
So take, what pearl » lightly, thou hast will’d,— 
Deata.—But from thee asunder now I £05. 
For evermore. Lo! ’tis the last time; in all 
The ever-flowing ages, the last hour, 
That we two may change word with word, my husband ! 
O, farewell !—After all our earliest joy, 
"Mid the thick woes now night-like round us stretch’ds 
To the strange anguish, which the future bears, 
I say, farewell! Thou once espoused, and. mine! 
A life of gloom and care is risen upon thee ; 
But whatsoever may betide, endure: .. 
And be to. suffer mightiet than in deed. . __ . 
Should pain go near to kill thee, think on me! 
And in my more affliction, comfort thee,-— . 
Me, who have done, plone Sb thou but a Bt to 


Now.go I forth, my ong snd pose 

Carrying with me Into @ WOF oem 

A dagger’s stroke were solace !—But not so! 

Medea dies not by Medea’s hand. 

Mine earlier life hath of a faa re 

Made me deserving, than , 
And I toward Delphi turn my epe--on the altar, 
Whence erst the unhappy Phryxus ravish’d it, 

To hang, to the dark God his own restoring, 
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The Fleece, on which not the dread flames had power, 
Which issued whole, unscorch’d, and nothing dimm’d, 
When fiery ~s ag ee mend « rose. 
Myself presenting to the Priests, there 
If they receive this head in sacrifice, 
Or bid me to the wilderness remote, 
And longer punishment of longer life. 
See! knowest thou the sign for which thou hast striven, 
That was thy glory, and that seem’d thy bliss ? 
— What is the bliss of this poor earth >—A shade. 
—What is all glory of the earth ?—A dream. 
Unfortunate! that hast of shadows dream’d. 
The dream is at an end, and not the night. 
—I leave thee, and am gone. Farewell, my husband ! 
We two, for mutual and dolour met, 
In dolour and in bale depart. Farewell! 

Jas. Bereaved and desolate! O my children ! 


Med. Bear ! 

Jas. Lost! lost! 

Med. Be patient ! 

Jas. Could I die! 

Med. Atone! 


Igo. Thine eye henceforth sees me no more! 


[As she is turning to go, the Curtain falls. 














TO IANTHE, IN ABSENCE. 


By Delta. 


1. 
Tue Star of Evening glitters in the West— 
Look’st thou upon it thy home afar? 
Yes, look upon it—’tis the Lover’s Star, 
And speaks to all of beauty, bliss, and rest ; 
Oh, loveliest of earth’s creatures, to my heart 
Bound by a thousand cords more dear than life, 
When Day hath hush’d its labours and its strife, 
Thus doth it soothe me, thus to roam apart, 
From all, and muse on thee,—for oh, more sweet 
It is to ponder on thee, though unseen,— 
It is to wander where thy steps have been— 
Than any other breathing form to meet. 
Seest thou the clear Star, ’mid the blue serene, 
Lone sitting thoughtful in thy green retreat ? 


il. 

*Tis midnight, and I stand beneath the stars, 

Light of my life, musing on love and thee, 

Allsbeautifal in thought thou comest to me, 

Heralding happiness ‘mid Earth’s loud jars :— 

Yes, as the ier, on the field of war, 

In visions of the night, delights to see 

The hallow’d fields of his nativity, 

From which broad waves and Jands his step debar— 

So turn I to thee, my beloved—more dear 

To my lorn heart, since thou art far away— 

More dear to me in absence, grief, and fear, 

Than e’er thou wert in Fortune’s sunniest day ; 

Yearning I pine, (would Heaven that thou wert near !) 

Thy voice to list, thy blue eyes to survey ! 
9 
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Ane Rychte Gude and Preytious Ballande. 


‘ 


; 2 oe . 
ANE RYCHTE GUDE AND PREYTIOUS-BALLANDE. 
COMPYLIT BE MR HOUGGE. 


**O, pearest Marjorie, staye at home, 
For derkis the gaite you haif to goe ; 
And theris ane snaike adowne the glenne, 
Hath frichtenit mee and many moe. 


‘* His leggis are lyke two pillars talle, 
And stille and stalwarde is his stryde; 
His faice is rounder nor the mone, 
And, och, his muthe is awsum wyde ! 


‘* T saw him stande, the oder nychte, 
Yclothed in his gryzely shroude ; 

With ane fote on ane shadowe plaicit, : 
The oder on a misty cloude. 


“¢ Als far asunder were his limbis, 
On the firste storye of the ayre, 

Ane shippe colde haif sailit thru betweine, 
With all hir coloris flying fayre. 


“« He noddit his heide againste the hevin, 
Als if in reverende mockerye ; 
Then fauldit his armis upon his breste, 
And aye he shoke his berde at mee. . 


‘«* And he poynted to my Marjorie’s cotte, 
And be his motione semit to saye, 

“In yon swete home goe seike thy lotte, 
For there thyne yirthlye lotte I lay.’ 


“«* Myne very herte it quaikit for dredde, 
And turnit als colde als beryl stone ; 

And the moudyis cheipit belowe the swairde, 
For feire their littil soulis were gone. 


“‘ The cushat and the corbye craw s 
Fledde to the highest mountayne heichte ; 

And the littil burdyis tryit the saime, 
But felle downe on the yirthe with frychte. 





*¢ But there wals ane shaimfulle heronshu, 
Wals sytting be the plashy shore, 
With meager eyne watching powhoodis, 
f And oder fyshis, lesse or more ; 


** But quhan she sawe that gryzelye sychte 
Stande on the billowe of the wynde ; 

Graice, als she flapperit and she flewe, 
And lefte ane stremorye tracke behynde ! 


For outter terror and dismaye ; 
And lefte ane skelloche on the cloude, 
I toke it for the milkye waye...* 
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* © And aye she rairit als she were wode, 
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“ Had I not seine that heydeous sychte, 
Quhat I had done I colde not saye ; 
But at that heronis horryde frychte, 
I'll lauche until myne dying daye. 





‘* Then, deirest Marjorie, staye at home, 
And raither courte ane blynke with mee ; 

For gin you se that awsome sychte, 
Yourselfe- againe you wil! nevir bee.” 


“« But I haif maide ane tryste this nychte 
I may not brikke, if take myne lyffe ; 

So I will runne myne riske and goe ;— 
With maydin spyritis haif no stryffe. 


“« Haif you nat hearit, Sir Dominye, 
That faice of vyrgin beris ane charme, 
And neither ghaiste, nor manne, nor beaste, 
Haif any power to doe hir harme ?” 


“* Yes, there is ane, sweite Marjorie, 

Will stande thy frende in derksum evin ; 
For vyrgin beautie is on yirthe 

The brychtest teipe wee haif of hevin. 


** The collie couris upon the swairde 
To kisse hir fuite with kindlye eye ; 

The maskis will not moofe his tung, 
But wag his tayle, if she pass bye ; 


‘* The edder hath not power to stang ; 
The sleue-wormis harmlesse als ane eile ; 
The burlye taed, the eske, and snaike, 
Can not soe moche als wounde hir heile. 


“ The angelis lofe-to se hir goode, 

And watche her wayis in bowre and halle ; 
The devillis paye her sum respeck, 

And Gode lefis hir, that is beste of alle.” 


** Then, soothe, I’ll taike myne chance, and wende 
To keipe myne tryste, quhateuir may bee ; 
: , Quhy wolde ane virtuous maydin dredde 
The tale of ane craizit dominye?” 





“* Ochon, oehon, deire Marjorie, 
But of your virtue you are vaine! 

Yet you are in ane wonderous haiste, a 
In runnyng into toyle and payne. 


‘* For maydinis virtue, at the beste, 

(May Hee that maide her kynde, forgive hir !) 
Is lyke the blewe-belle of the waste, 

Swete, swete a whyle, and gone for ever ! 


* It is lyke quhat maydin moche admyris, 
Ane Re sette of cheenye store ; 

But ane fals stumbil, sterte, or steppe, 
And downe it fallis for evermore ! 


** It is lyke the floryde Eden roze, 
That peryshithe withoute recallyng ; 
And aye the lovelyer that it growis, 
It weris the neirer to the fallyng. 
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“It is lyke the fayntyng mornynig skie, 
That is its blushes ering before ; 
But plash there comis ane storme of raine, 
And all its glorye then is ouir. 


«Then bee not proude, swete Marjorie 
Of that whiche hathe no sure abode: 
Man littil knowis quhat lurkis with ; 

The herte is onlye knowne to i 


But Marjorie smylit ane willsum smyle, 
And drewe her frocke up to hir kne ; 

And lychtlye downe the glenne sho flewe, 
Though the teire stode in the Dominyis‘ee. 


Sho had not gone ane myle but ane, 
Quhille up there stertis ane droichel manhe, 
And hee lokit rewfulle in hir face, 


And sayis, “‘ Fayre mayde, quhare be you gaunne ?” 


«¢ T am gaunne to meite myne owne true lofe, 
So, Maister Brownie, saye your reide ; 

I know you haif not power to hurte 
One syngil hayre of vyrginis heide.” 


The Brownie gaif ane goustye laughe, 

And said, “‘ Quhat wysdome you doo lacke ! 
For if you reche your owne trewe lofe, 

I maye haif power quhan you come backe.” 


‘Then nexte sho mette ane eldron daime, 
Ane weirdly wytche I wot wals 'shee ; 

For though sho wore ane human faice, 
It wals ane gruesum sychte to ée. 


“ Staye, prettye mayde, quhat is youre haiste ? 
Come, speike with mee before you goe ; 

For I haif newis to telle to you, 
Will maike youre very herte to glowe. 


“* You claime that vyrginis haif ane charme, 
That holdes the universe at baye: 

Alas! poore foole, to snare and harme, 
There is none so lyabil als thaye. 


“* It is lofe that lyftis up womanis soule, 
And gifs hir eyis ane hevinlye sway ; 

Then, wolde you bee ane blyssit thyng, 
Indulge in lofe without delaye. 


“* You goe to meité Bogen owne true lofe, 
I knowe it welle als welle can bee ; 

But, or you passe ane bowshotte on, 
You will meite ane thryce als good als hee. 


«* And hee wille presse youre lillye hand, 

And hee will kisse your cheike and chynne, 
And you meste goe to bower with him, 

For he is the youthe youre lofe moste wynne. 


** And you moste doo quhat he desyris, 
And greate goode fortune you shall fynde ; 

But quhen you reche youre owne true lofe, 

Keipe closse your secret in youre mynile,” 
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Awaye wente Marjorie, and awaye | 

With bom steppe and blyther smyle ; 
That nychte to meite hir owne true lofe, 

Sho wolde haif-gane ane thousande myle. 


She had not passit ane bowshotte on 
Until ane yun: in manlye trim, 
Came up and pressit the comelye maye 
To turne into ane bower with him. 


He promysit hir ane gowne of sylke, 
Ane mantil of the cramosye, 

And cheyne of golde aboute his necke, 
For ane hour of hir companye. 


He tooke hir lillye hande in his, 
And kissit it with soche fervencye, 
That the poore maye began to blushe, 
And durste not lift hir modeste ee. 


Hir littil herte began to beatte, 
And flutter moste disquyetlie, 

Sho lokit eiste, sho lokit weste, 
And alle to se quhat sho colde se. 


Sho lokit up to Hevin abone, 
Though scaircelye knowyng how or why ; 
Sho hevit ane syghe—the fa J wals wonne, 
And brycht resolf bemit in hir eye. 


The first sterne that sho lokit upon, 

Ane teire stode on its browe for shaime ; 
It drappit it on the flore of Hevin, 

And aye its blushes wente and caime. 


Then Marjorie, in ane momente thochte, 
That blissit angelis mighte her se ; 

And often sayit withynne her herte, 
Doth Godis owne plennitis blushe for mee ? 


That they shall nevir dee againe— 
Leille virtue still shall bee myne guyde.— 
“ Thou stranger youthe, passe on thy waye ; 
With thee I will not turn asyde. 


«* The Angel of the Glenne is wrothe, 

And quhare shall maydin fynde remeide ? 
See quhat ane heydeous canopye 

He is spreddyng high abofe our heide !” 


“« Take thou no dredde, swete Marjorie ; 
It is lofis owne courtaine spredde on high ; 
Ane tymeous vaile for maydinis blushe, 
Yon littil crombe-clothe of the skie. 


“¢ All the goode angelis take delichte 
Swete womanis happinesse to se ; 

And quhare colde-thyne be soe complete 
Als in the bower this nychte with me ?”” 


Poor Marjorie durste no answer make, 
But stode als meike als captif dofe ; 
Her truste fyxit on hir Maker kynde,— 
Hir eyis upon the Heuin abofe. 
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That wyckede wychte (for sure no youthe, 
But Demon of the Glenne wals hee). 


Had no more power, but spedde awaye, 
And left the mayden on hir knee. 


Then, all you vyrginis swete and yongue, 
Quhan the firste whisperingis of synne 
Begynne to hanker on your myndis, 
Or steile into the soule withynne, 


Keipe aye the eyis on Heuin abone, 
Bothe of youre bodye and youre mynde ; 
For in the strengthe of Gode alone, 
Ane womanis weaknesse strengthe shalle fynde. 


And — you goe to bowir or delle, 
And knowe noe human eye can see, 

Thynke of ane eye that neuir slepis, 
And angelis weipyng over thee. 


For manne is but ane selfyshe maike, 
And littil reckis of maydinis woe, 
And all his pryde is to advyse 
The gaite sho is farre ower app to goe. 


Awaye wente bonnye Marjorie, 
With all hir blossomis in the blychte ; 
Sho had not gone ane bowshotte on, 
Before sho saw ane awesum sychte. 


It wals ane maike of monsterous mychte, 
The terror of the sonnis of menne ; 
That by Sir. Dominye wals hychte, 
The Gyaunt Spyrit of the Glenne. 


His maike wals lyke ane moneshyne cloudde 
That fillit the glenne with humar forme ; 

With his graye lockis he brushit the hevin, 
And shoke them farre abone the storme ; 


And gurly, gurly wals his loke, 

From eyne that semit two borrelis blue ; 
And shaggy wals his sylver berde 

That down the ayre in stremoris flewe. 


Och, but that mayde wals harde bystedde, 
And mazit and modderit in dismaye ! 

For bothe the guestis of hevin and helle 
Semyt hir fonde passage to belaye. 


Quhan the Greate Spyrit sawe her dredde, 
And that sho wiste not quhat to saye, 

His faice assumit ane mylder shaidde, 
Lyke midnychte meltyng into daye. 


“* Poore waywarde, airtlesse, aymless thyug, 
Quhare art thou gayng, canst thou tell?” 
The Spyrit said—* Is it thyne wille 
To rinne with open eyne to helle ? 


‘* I am the guardianne of this glenne, 
And it is myne sovereygne joie to sec 

The wycked manne runne on in synne, 

Rank, ruthless, gaunte, and gredilye ; 
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“ But stille to gairde the virtuous herte 
From pathis of dainger and of woe, 
Shall bee myne earneste, deireste parte ; 
Then tell me, daime, quhare dost thou goe?”’ 


“* I go to meite myne-awne deire lofe, 
True happynesse with him to seike, 

The comelyest and kyndest youthe 
That evir kyssit ane maydinis cheike.” 


The Spyrit shoke his sylver hayre, 

That stremit lyke sunne-beime thru the rayne, 
But there wals pitye in his eyne, 

Though mynglit with ane mylde disdayne. 


He whuppit the mayde up in his armis 
Als I wolde _— any tryveal toye— 

Quod hee, “‘ The upshotte thou shalte see 
Of this moste pure and virtuous joie !” 


Hee toke two strydis, he toke but two, 
Although ane myle it semyt to bee, 
And showit the mayde hir own: trtie lofe 
With maydin weping at his knee ; 


And, och, that maydinis herte wals sore, 
For stille with teris sho wet his feete ; 

But then he mocked and jeerit the more, 
With thretis and language moste unmeite. 


Sho cryit, “‘ O deire and cruelle youthe, 
Thynk of the lofe you vowit to mee, 

And alle the jois that wee haif pruvit, 
Benethe the beilde of birken tree. 


‘* Synce nevir mayde hathe lofit lyke mee, 
Leafe mee not to the worldis scorne ; 

Be youre deire hande I will raither dee 
Than live forsaiken and forlorne.” 


** Als thou haste sayde soe shalt thou dree,” 
Sayde this moste cursit and cruelle hynde ; 

“‘ For I moste meite ane maye this nychte, 
Quhom I lofe beste of womankynde ; 


** So I'll let forth thyne wycked blode, 
And neither daunte nor rewe the deide, 

For thou art loste to graice and goode, 
And ruinit beyonde alle remeide.” 


Sho openit up hir snowye breste, 
And ay the teire blyndit her ee ; 

‘* Now taike, now taike myne harmlesse lyfle, 
All guiltlesse but for lofing the.” 


Then he toke oute ane deidlye blade, 

And drewe it from its blodye shethe, 
Then laid his hande upon her eyne, 

To blynde them from the stroke of dethe. 


Then straight to perse hir broken herte, 
He raisit his ruthlesse hande on hie ; 
But Marjorie utterit shriek so loude, 
It made the monster starte and flie. 
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‘‘ Now, maydin,” sayde the mightye shaide, 
< Thou seest quhat daingeris waited thee ; 
Thou seest quhat snaris for thee were laide 
Alle underneathe the grenewode tree. © 


‘* Yet straighte on ruine woldst theu runne ! 
Quhat thynkest thou of thyne lovir meike ; 
The comelyest and the kyndest youthe 
That evir kyssit ane maydinis cheike ?” 





Then sore sore did poore Marjorie weipe, 
And cryit, “ This worlde is ane me. of woe, 

Ane plaice of synne, of snaire, and gynne ; 
Alace, quhat shalle poore woman doe ?” 


“< Let woman truste in hevin highe, 
And bee alle venturis rashe abjured ; 

And nevir truste hirself with man, 
Tille of his virtue welle assured.” 





The Spyrit turnit him round about, 
And up the glenne he stréd amayne, 
Quhille his whyte hayre alangis the hevin 
‘ Stremyt lyke the cometis fyerie trayne. 


Highe als the egillis mornyng flighte, 
And swifte als is his cloudy waye, 

He bare that maydin throughe the nyghte, 
Enswathit in wondir and dismaye, 


And he flang hir in the Dominyis bedde, 
Ane goode softe bedde als e colde bee ; 

And quhan the Dominie hee came hame, 
Aue rychte astoundit man wals hee. 


Quod hee, “‘ Myne deire swete Marjorie, 
Myne beste belovit and dawtyit daime, 
You are wellcome to myne and borde, 

And this braif housse to bee thyne haime. 


pene 


‘* But not tille wee in holye churche 
Bee bounde, nevir to loose againe ; 
And then I wille lofe you als myne lyffe, 
And long als lyffe and brethe remaine.” 


Then the Dominie toke hir to holie churche, 
And wedde hir with ane gowden ryng ; 

And he wals that daye ane joifulle man, 
And happyer nor ane crownit kyng. 


And more unsmirchit happynesse 
Nere to ane yirthlye paire wals given ; 
And all the dayis they spente on yirthe, 
They spente in thankfulnesse to hevin. 


Now, maydinis deire, in grenewode shawe, 
Ere you maike trystis with flatteryng menne, 
Thynk of the sychtis poore Marjorie sawe, 
And the Great Spyvait of the Glenne. 





Mount Bencer, July 9, 1828. 
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NOTICES, TRAVELLING AND POLITICAL, BY A WHIG-HATER. 


My Dear Norra, 

Surrose a well-written and flowery 
introduction to this letter ; and let us 
come to the point at.once. I most 
heartily congratulate you upon the 
last grand change in the Ministry. I 
ought to have done so before, aad shall 
presently explain why I did not; in 
the mean time, I have gained this 
advantage by the delay, that it en- 
ables me in the same letter to con- 
gratulate you on the cheering display 
of political strength in the last Num- 
ber of Maga, that renowned peri- 
odical, of which you are at once the 
inspiring and the tutelary genius. This 
is no flattery, my excellent friend, but 
the simple truth; you are not only 
witty and vigorous and spirited your- 
self, but you are the cause of wit and 


vigour, and spirit, in others. What. 


man, except he be a Whig or an idiot 
—for they are not always synonymous 
—can read a page of Maga, and not 
feel his mind braced, and his very 
frame invigorated, by the stream of 
ideas which has been poured into him ! 
There are other modes of exhilaration 
—a swim for fifteen minutes in the 


: _ rough sea, while the saucy waves bear 
'_ you along, swift as a wild-duck, upon 


their foamy tops—a gallop on your fa~ 
vourite hunter against the breeze upon 
a fresh October morning—a caulker 
of whisky as you pursue grouse upon 
the heathy mountain’s side—each 


_ and all of these are excellent in their 


season ; but they produce nothing like 
the flow of life and spirits which an 
honest man imbibes a page of 
Maga. A politician who wishes to 
Write a good dispatch—a lawyer who 
intends to make a powerful speech, or 
any man who is weak in the hams, let 
him read a of Maga before he 
“* goeth fi to his labour in the 
or There are only two cases 
in which this is dangerous, and these 
are when a man intends afterwards to 
put on tight breeches or tight boots. 
If he reads Maga previously, he will 
tear the best buckskins all to pieces 
at the first haul ; or, at the first chuck 
of his brightly-polished Wellingtons, 
away come the straps with a crack, 
and the unlucky man knocks out both 
his eyes with the handles of the boot- 
hooks. I can tell, by seeing a man 
sit down to read, what Magazine it is 


he has got in his hands. When it is 
the New Monthly, he fixes his funda- 
mental feature upon the outer — 
a chair, and leaves his legs sprawling 
out, as if courting disturbance from 
the mere idling in which he is enga- 
ged. Then if you watch his face, you 
shall perceive his lips relaxing into a 
smile half-contemptuous, and half- 
mirthful, as he reads some far-fetched 
pun, or elaborated piece of small wit. 
You can see that he turns over two 
pages or three at a time, till at last he 
comes to some politics of Lady Mor- 
gan, or Sir James Mackintosh, and 
then with a “ pish,” he takes the Ma- 
gazine betwixt his finger and thumb, 
and tosses it to the far-end of the 
table. Far different is the treatment 
of Maga: the servant, a shrewd elder- 
ly man, whom experience hath made 
wise, asks, as he lays it on the table, 
** Shall I say not at home, sir?”— 
“Yes, John, except to any one that I 
know.” And then the worthy sub- 
scriber proceeds towards his favourite 
chair, the gold box—for he takes snuff 
in moderation—is laid before him on 
the table, and he seats himself firmly 
and deliberately, as one who should 
say, “* Now am I fixed for two good 
hours of rational enjoyment.” One 
o’clock comes, and reluctantly he is 
obliged to quit his beloved Maga, for 
he is on a Committee of the House of 
Commons, to which he must attend. 
The sharpness of his queries, and the 

city of his remarks that day, are 
felt by all his brother committee- 
men; and it is whispered from one 
to another, as he leaves the room, 
that if the member for Senseborough 
had chosen an official life, he would 
by this time have been Prime Mini- 
ster. It is the spirit of North which 
has been upon him, and the effects of 
his inspiration have drawn forth these 
praises. Such, my dear friend, are the 
reflections which the mention of your 
last month’s political articles have 
drawn forth. I used to glory in the 
strength which you displayed during 
those less auspicious times, when good 
men spoke of the state of the Govern- . 
ment with regret; and then I said 
that you seemed to soar above circum- 
stances, and became more powerful as 
your task became less encouraging ; 
but now I perceive that you have been 
10 
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able to gather fresh vigour from suc- 
cess, and that your march as a con- 
queror indicates yet more energy than 
your rapid step when you went forth 
to battle. 

Pag is time to = you why I am 
thus late in congratulating you upon 
the “ fall of the Liberals.” "The fact 
is, I was roaming in the country, en- 
deavouring for a season to forget po- 
litics. As soon as our late spring had 

uired settled strength, and the 
my breath of May was felt along 
the hill-side, I set forth to regain the 
health and vivacity, which the anxie- 
ty, that I in common with all good 

Tories had felt during the absurd ad- 
ministration of Lord Goderich and 
Company, had in some measure taken 
away. From the time that the Duke 
took the command in the Cabinet, I 
of course felt tolerably comfortable on 
the score of politics, notwithstanding 
the admixture of a few Liberals, be- 
cause I was confident that he would 
not allow them to do mischief; yet 
while it was winter, and while things 
were not entirely as one could wish, 
the lost ground was not to be recover- 
ed, and I gladly seized the first op- 
portunity to leave the dusty atmo- 
sphere of this metropolis, which was 
crammed beyond all endurance, and 
to seek 
‘¢ The woods, the mountains, and the war- 

bling maze 

Of the wild brooks.” 

I do not know that I ever enjoyed 
them so much. In the first place, I 
was far away from the sight of Whigs, 
and those people yet more detestable, 
who call themselves Liberals. It was 
impossible to get into vigorous health, 
while I was under the necessity of 
meeting these fellows every day, as I 
walked down Whitehall at fouro’clock. 

You know how I hate the sight of 
them—it sends all the bile from the 
liver, whizzing through the system— 


“+ Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur,” 


and the discharge is repeated, till the 
whole frame is saturated. Now, this 
is bad enough in winter, when the 
sharp air causes not only the aforesaid 
Whigs and Liberals, but even decent 
honest people to be wrapped up in 
great-coats, and to look meagre and 
sorry, with a drop at their nose ; but 
when winter Ss away, and the 
honest people begin to look rosy and 
hearty, while the others retain their 
Vou. XXIV. ‘ 
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cadaverous the of 
these latter ie atterly unendurable by 


a genuine Whig-Hater, whose nervous 
system is a little out of order. 

Away then I sped, and never stops 

ill I paid my compliments to 

Helvellyn, and drank down the mouns 
tain air beneath a blue and cloudless - 
sky, delighting in my loneliness, and 
in the glorious silent majesty of nas 
ture— 


** To climb the trackless mountain all un- 









































seen 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold, 

Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to 
lean— 

This is not solitude, ’tis but to hold 

Converse with Nature’s charms, and see 
her stores unrolled.” 


I believe I ought here rather to have 
quoted Wordsworth than Lord Byron, 
both because it is to Wordsworth it 
is peculiarly owing that this is classic 
ground, and because he surpasses all 
men in the depth, and almost holy 
intensity of feeling, which is best 
fitted for such scenes, and for their 
descrip yp 3 but what is writ, is writ, 
Lowther I visited too, its sweet ro 
mantic river, and thick woods, where 
Wordsworth tells us he wandered in 
his youth. You should have been 
there too, my dear North, you who 
are such a famous brother of the an="' 
gle, and who love trees so well. You” @ 
soon would know, if you do not know 
already, 


—— ‘* Each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or gi | dell of the wild wood, . 

And every bosky bourne from side to 
side.”” 

And, Lord save us! what heaps of 

trout you would ag a ef are Me 

large, but the river is full of them.@* 

*¢ There softly stealing with your watery 


gear 

Along the brook, the crimson-spotted fry 

You wey. delude ; the whilst amused .you 

ear, i 

Now the hoarse stream, and now, the 
zephyr’s sigh 

Attuned to the birds, and woodland me- 


lody.” ity 
Keswick, too, I saw, beautifulKese 
wick! and crossed the brook to 


‘* cloud-cleaving” Skiddaw. Nextday 
I found myself at the bottom of a 
Whitehaven coal-pit—This was by 
way of variety. But I had almost: 
forgot. We had a thunder-storm bee 
tween Keswick and the coal-pits, 
' 2A 
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which was the dest thing imagin- 
able. We Bide tadet the shelter of 
a thick wood, and by the margin of 
that huge lake—You know its name, 
which I cannot remember—and you 
will recollect the mountainous shore op- 
posite to that on which we were. The 
change from clear hot sunshine to 
thick dark clouds, came with a rapidi- 
ty only known amongst the hills, and 
the lake almost seemed to scowl with 
a grim and awful tranquillity. Thun- 
der is magnificent anywhere. Even in 
a city, it is awful to lie upon one’s 
hed in the silent night, and listen to 

e majestic sound, which comes upon 
the soul like the dread voice of Deity ; 
yet how poor is it when compared with 
thunder amidst lakes and mountains! 
Down it came, bellowing and rocking 
from side to side of the gorges of the 
mountains, until it burst in one wild 
roar upon the wide surface of the 
lake, while the sheeted rain struck 
upor the water with a hissing sound, 
and thick dark mist shut up the view. 
. From Whitehaven I got a steamer to 
Liverpool, a seaport on the west coast, 
which af present returns Mr Hus- 
kisson to Parliament. ‘Thence made 
direct for Capel Cerrig, and after 
three hours’ sleep, climbed Snow- 
down, whose top I reached earlier than 
the sun-beams, The evening of that 
day found me at the Menai Bridge, a 
wenpgecoas and magnificent work, 
which, were it at Cape Horn, it were 
well worth going to see.. ’Tis a plea- 
sant morning’s drive from the strait 
to Holyhead, from which six hours 
of a steamer brings you to Ireland, a 
Popish country,,annexed to the crown 
of Great Britain, and governed by a 
een body calied the Roman 

tholic Association. This is a fine 
country, and were English law put in 
force here, I doubt not but it would 
become a rich and pleasant place. 
Nothing, however, can exceed the dis- 
traction which prevails in consequence 
of the violent misgovernment of the 
Association. I went to one of their 
debates, and was quite shocked to 
think that an extensive country should 
be left to the management of such a 
wos heya ae wpe rr a of 
people. ey spoke a kind of cor- 
supted English, vith a strange un- 
couth accent, accompanied with oc 
easional yells, and strange gesticula- 
tions, which convinced me that most 
of them were partially, if not wholly, 
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deranged. It is well known, that 
formerly, the Imperial Parliament 
used to make laws for this country; 
and the executive took care that they 
were put in execution; but-by some 
unaccountable neglect, those who were 
of late years charged with the execu 
tion of the Parliament laws, omitted 
to enforce them, and the strange mis- 
government of this Association arose 
in consequence. The Association is a 
mixed assembly of laymen and eccle- 
siastics ; the former are the most active 
in the debate, (if indeed their discus- 
sions may bedignified with that name, ) 
and the latter charge themselves with 
utting the edicts of the assembly in 
orce amongst the people. ~ 

I understand a seat in this asseme 
bly, and consequently a voice in ma- 
king these edicts, can be obtained for 
a small sum of money ; but the general 
character of the members for violence 
is such, that no one ventures to go 
in amongst them, and endeavour to 
restrain the popular frenzy. If any 
one did so, the probable consequence 
would be, that an edict would be pass- 
ed against him, which being handed 
over to the priests for execution, they 
would give the necessary orders to the 
mob, and the rash patriot would be 
immediately torn in pieces. ‘The As« 
sociation raises considerable taxes, the 
payment of which is enforced by the 
executive, that is, the priests, and 
severe punishment inflicted upon those 
who go in arrear ; but with all this 
appearance of strength in the governs 
ment, it is the most destructive imae 
ginable, for its energy is to be found 
in nothing but acts of severe oppres« 
sion, to which the bigoted and igno- 
rant people submit with a delirious 
passion for slavery, that is quite ree 
volting. The Association neither en« 
courages arts, nor agriculture, nor ma- 
nufactures, nor education. To the last 
the priests openly avow their determi- 
ned opposition, and yet the besotted 
people suffer themselves to be driven 
along by them, in droves, like swine 
with rings in their noses. 

It was not, however, to view the 
politics, but the mountains of Ireland, 
that I came to this country ; so, after 
a brief sojourn in Dublin, I started off 
over the hills for the county of Wicke 
low. It could hardly be believed that 
within ten miles. of so large a city as 
Dublin, I came upon a wild hilly tract 
covered with heath, where, but for the 
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existence of a good road, made by the 
military engineers in 1798, I might 
have su that human foot had 
never before. Pursuing this line, 
which is called by way of eminence 
the Military Road, a great variety of 
wild, bare, and picturesque scenery is 
presented to the view, which I am in- 
formed is, notwithstanding its vicinity 
to the city, very little known or fre- 
quented by the dwellers therein. This 
road leads to the place, where, in the 
ancient days of Ireland’s glory, the 
¢ity of Glendalough stood. It is now 
called theValley of the Seven Churches, 
and there are remains of antiquity still 
standing, which, when viewed under 
the impressions produced by the gloom 
and grandeur of the scene around, can- 
not easily be forgotten. I spent a day, 
and half a moonlight night, wander- 
ing about the dark lake which bears 
the same name which tradition assigns 
to the ancient city ;— 


* Glendalough, whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbles o'er.” 


My rambles had now brought me into 
the month of June, and I began to 
feel the country too hot to hold me. 
London I hoped by this time had dis- 
patched some of its crowds to the hay- 
making, and I thought of return- 
ing, to lie still until September again 
brought weather fit for exercise. I 
was cogitating by what route I should 
again seek the English shore, as I 
strode over the hills ; my meditations 
now interrupted by some striking 
prospect which opened on the view, 
and now by the recollection that it was 
neither wholesome, nor like a Tory, to 
walk before breakfast until dinner- 
time. Suddenly I found myself upon 
the margin of a small deep lake of dark 
water, which lies so completely em- 
bosomed in the hills as not to be visi-« 
ble until one is just upon it. My route 
lay right across the water, and as the 
distance did not appear above two 
miles, I stood a moment to consider 
whether I should plunge in, and swim 
to the far side, or walk round, when 
T perceived a man, whom I guessed 
to he a forty-shilling freeholder from 
his appearance, which indicated that 
he was not worth sixpence in the 
world. I hailed him without delay, 
and found I was right in my conjec- 
ture. In answer to my queries about 
the lake, he said it was Lough Dan,— 
not O’Connell ; and as to breakfast, 
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that there was a cabin hard by, where 
there was “ plinty of praties and but- 
termilk.” To this cabin then.T pro- 
ceeded, where I presently found fa 
ther and mother and seven sons and 
daughters round a table, upon which 
smoked about a bushel of hot potatoes 
with their jackets on, and each hand 
grasped a small wooden vessel, like a 
miniature tub, with one handle, which 
is called in Irish phrase a noggin, and 
was then and there filled with churns 
ed milk. 
I don’t know whether my announce. 
ment, that I wished to partake of the 
victual, caused more surprise or pleas 
sure,—certes, it produced no small 
quantity of both, aud the good woe 
man wiped a stool with her apron, 
that I might sit down, and sent Mary, 
and Judy, and Nelly, all at once, to 
“* fetch a clane noggin for the gintle- 
man,” which being procured, and fill. 
ed with the buttermilk, I set to work, 
and, I flatter myself, did as am 
justice to as good a breakfast, as di 
any other man in the United Kingdom, 
on Thursday morning the 5th of June, 
A.D.1828. It was after I had dispatche 
ed about seven pounds of this exeele 
lent food, that a young lad, Hiberni 
a “' gassoon,” entered with a bundle 
newspapers and some letters, which 
he was conveying from the nearest 
post-town to the residence of the great 
man of the district, who bears a strange 
name, with a Spanish sound, and, as 
I have no doubt, a Milesian. As the 
youth seemed in no particular hurry 
with his parcel, I took up a news 
per to see what was going on in thet 
part of the world where there were 
neither lakes nor mountains ; and then 
first I learned that Huskisson, and all 
the Liberals, were absolutely and ira 
revocably out. I had learned a few 
evenings before to dance the Irish ji 
and sing a tune called ‘‘ Lillybolero,” 
and now, by an irresistible impulet, I 
jumped up from my stool, and holding 
the newspaper in the one hand, while 
I snapped my fingers with the other, 
I set about practising my vocal and 
saltatory lessons, with astonishing ve- 
hemence and good-humour. Had F 
been in England, I should undoubt- 
edly have been considered mad, and 
the constable would have been prompt- 
ly and privately sent for, to have hig 
sage advice taken upon the subject ; 
but here, the people being more than 
half-mad themselves, the thing was 
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Jooked upon as no more than a sudden 
fit of htliness, and the man of the 
shouse, with a sly look and a smile, 
observed, that “‘ by his sowl I futted 
it well,” and hinted something about 
bringi ing out bis pipes, if it would be 
ble. I afterwards understood 
at he was a proficient upon this in- 
strument of mirth and music, and the 
reason he did not bring forth the pipes 
at once, was from a feeling of delicacy, 
lest. I should suppose that he consider- 
ed my humming of Lillybolero, inade- 
music. Such is the ordinary po- 
liteness of an Irish peasant, who would 
doubtless, if he had been so ordered 
by. his priest, have had no hesitation 
in assisting to pitch me neck and heels 
into the lake. I, however, wanted no 
music to make me dance, or rather let 
me say, the imagined sound of the 
hundreds of thousands of joyful voi- 
ces repeating ‘‘ the Liberals are out,” 
was to me all-sufficient music. I burst 
forth into soliloquy. “‘ Now, indeed,” 
said I, “ there is good hope of the re- 
vival of our former glory.—Shade of 
» » (for by that name you 
were best known,) rejoice! Eldon, 
stanch and true, thou veteran cham- 
. pion of the Tories, rejoice! Health, 
and honour, and long life to the Duke, 
intrepid every where, whose stern ho- 
nesty stands triumphant over prostrate 
Whiggery and Liberalism, defeated, 
and cast down by the mean and mise- 
rable cunning which was intended for 
their support. Now shall England 
feel again as it ought todo. Nowshall 
the Tories unite once more in their 
strength, and carry all before them, 
as they always must do, when they 
act with firmness and unanimity. All 
England, all the empire shall rejoice. 


“The dumb shall sing, Kit North his 
crutch forego, 

And leap exulting, like the bounding 
roe.” 


There are, I doubt not, some persons 
writhing in the agonies of disgrace 
and disappointed cunning, who, had 
they seen me striding about over three- 
legged stools and small children, and 
the other furniture which occupies 
the floor of an Irish cabin, pronoun- 
cing this my soliloquy in a voice be- 


tween ing and chanting, would 
have wher it ** buffoonery ;” or, if I 
happened to be a very respectable- 
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looking old gentleman with grey hairs 
and heavy eyebrows, would perhaps 
have termed it ‘* venerable buffoon- 
ery ;” but let such persons howl on ; 


I care not. What—shall we hold 
our tongues when our hearts rejoice ? 
Shall our cachinnatory muscles remain 
rigid and fixed as those of a dead 
man, while inwardly we shake with 
laughter? Shall we, to please defeat- 
ed Liberals, put on a vinegar aspect 
like theirs, and be, like them, hypo- 
crites ? Forbid it, mirth and honesty. 
No—we shall cheer and laugh, and 
laugh and cheer, until universal Eng- 
land rings again. England, now wa- 
ving with standing corn, teeming with 
fruits and flowers, rich with leafy 
woods, and rejoicing in the glad pros- 
pect of peace and plenty, shall re-echo 
our merry shout. Nor shall Scotland 
be without its peal of triumphant 
laughter ; for North is there to lead 
the chorus; and his voice shall be 
heard over hill, and lake, and level 
plain. No ordinary ange are his ; 
and his joyful cheer shall be heard 
over all the land ; and sweeping across 
the sea, shall startle the mermaidens 
as they sing, and wring the spray 
from their dripping locks, upon the 
rocky shores of Staffa and Icolmkill. 
How very wretched does the — of 
these J.iberals appear, who would give 
to the just and natural expression of 
a conqueror’s exultation the name of 
‘“* buffoonery !” It is very possible 
for a man to preserve his respectabi- 
lity even in defeat, if he bear it like a 
man, with calmness and good temper ; 
but this waspish irritation, this pitifu} 
bitterness, exhibited in paltry vitupe- 
ration against the wisest and most re- 
spected subject in the empire, is ex- 
ceedingly worthy of the Liberals, and 
of the contempt of all opposed to them. 
They have, however, with their usual 
short-sightedness, exceedingly mista- 
ken the man whom they have assailed. 
They perhaps considered that he was 
too old, or too careless of any spirit of 
virulence they could put forth, to stand 
up and crush them ; but Lord King 
has found the contrary to his cost. It 
is really wonderful the vigour, the al- 
most youthful elasticity of mind which 
Lord Eldon still possesses. He par- 
ries and thrusts at the same instant, 
with as much readiness and vigour as 
if he were not ‘ the old Lord Chan- 
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cellor,” and is as powerful. with an 
epigrammatie¢ retort, as with a deli- 
berate argument. His reply of a sin- 
glesentence * to Lord King, when he 
presumed to speak about ‘‘ buffoon- 
ery,” was a complete smasher, and if 
the noble Baron was capable of feel- 
ing shame, would have made him very 
silent and serious for the remainder of 
the session. 
But to return to my travels. I in- 
quired from mine host of the cabin 
what was the best means of getting 
across the lake ; and learned from him 
that he possessed a boat, in which he 
would be “ proud to take my honour 
acrass the wather.” I availed myself 
of his offer and his boat, in which he 
stuck a pitch-fork to serve for a mast, 
and hung his jacket upon the handle 
thereof for a sail, and having but one 
misshapen piece of wood, which he 
called an oar, he steered with it to the 
other side, telling me many incredible 
stories by the way, of the fish he had 
caught in the lake by moonlight, which 
it appears is the best time for the an- 
gler’s sport in these parts. Having, by 
the blessing of Providence, and the 
assistance of the pitch-fork and. old 
jacket, got safe to the opposite shore, 
I made my friend, whose guest I had 
been by land and by water, very thank- 
ful and happy by a small sum of mo- 
ney, which in England would have 
been considered as a bare remuneration 
for his services, and continued my 
walk, in, as near as I could guess, the 
direction of Dublin. A description of 
my walk that day might form a pretty 
poem in eight cantos, with prose notes 
to explain what was unintelligible in 
the + nay but this is for future con- 
sideration, and for the 0 you 
must be content to learn, that I walked 
right over the top of a hill about three 
thousand feet high, which lay directly 
in my way, and enjoyed from it a 
most superb view of land and sea. 
The. coast lay within a few miles of 
me, and the day was so beautifully 
clear, that from the mouth of the 
Boyne to Arklow, an immense stretch, 
it was distinctly visible. The ground 
between and the sea is beautiful and 
well laid out. Upon the whole, the 
county of Wicklow is as pretty a place 
as one could wish to see.. Descending 
with rapid steps from this eminence, 


I gradually came upon a level with 
the top of a conical mountain called 
the Sugar Loaf, and shortly after- 
wards found myself at the top of a 
far-famed waterfall, which . tumbles 
down from this height into the do- 
main of Powerscourt. Following the 
steep descent of the water by a slippery 
and perilous path, I reached the do- 
main below, which vies in beauty with 
any.in the kingdom. At the extreme 
end from the waterfall is a village 
charmingly situated, called Ennisker- 
ry. I was astonished at the neatness 
and good order apparent in this place, 
80 Soa from oe general —— 
Irish vi ; and, on inquiring the 
reason, Tienes that it ve the 
perty of the Powerscourt family, who 
are distinguished by a wholesome ayer- 
sion from dirt and papistry, which 
manifests itself in something more 
substantial than mere words. Some 
part of the family, I was informed, 
was constantly resident here, and the 
benefit of their active and 
superintendence of the tenantry, was 
abundantly manifest in the t, 
orderly, and industrious aspect of the 
country around their magnificent and 
beautifully situated mansion. I ¢an 
hardly tell you the pleasing sensations 
which crowd upon one’s mind, when 
one finds in Ireland a beautiful little 
rural villege, with its day-school and 
Sunday-school, and house of industry 
for the children of the poor—when 
one sees the wild, and almost riotous, 
spirits of the young subdued into de- 
cent cheerfulness, and the 
recklessness of the elder people exchane 
ged for quiet confidence in their own 
industrious habits, and the protection 
of their landlord. Yet must the lande 
ed gentry, who effect all this in Ines 
land, lay their account with receiving 
the most violent and coarse abuse. 
They must either submit to the direc- 
tion of the Roman Catholic clergy, or 
these clergy will endeavour to pree 
vent their tenantry from submitting 
to them: but principally if they ate 
tempt to teach religion ; to make the 
young acquainted with the Bible— 
even the Roman Catholic version. of 
it—the priest instantly directs all the 
influence he to thwart and 
annoy them. This makes the task of 
improvement very troublesome, and 





* “ Tt is not the first time that the noble Lord has shown this House he does. not 
understand the difference between merriment and buffvonery.” Vide Report. 
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sometimes very painful ; but still 
these = may be baffled in mat- 
ters are not of a purely public 
and political nature; and landlords 
who-will take as much pains, either 
of themselves, or through some branch 
of the family who will be respected in 
their Place, as the family whose resi- 
dence I have just alluded to, will be 
likely to conquer the priest, and oust 
him from ali influence, beyond that 
just and proper respect which all 
pay to the ministers of re- 
wigion, so long as they behave them- 
veg as such. 
- Ifyou get toEnniskerry in themorn- 
ing, fast there by all means. The 
place is famous for eggs, and cream, 
and butter—you may trust them to 
make tea too, but as to coffee, I have 
my doubts ; indeed that is a beverage 
ich must be either excellent or exe- 
erable, and therefore I should advise 
that a man should proceed with deep 
caution, and be well aware of where 
he is, before he order it. Should you 
arrive somewhat late in the day, as I 
did, and come from the waterfall side, 
order your lunch, and while it fizzes 
on the fire, run out to look at the Scalp, 
an imposing sight. A chain of moun- 
tains once ran across the line which is 
now that of the Dublin road—this has 
been by some convulsion of nature rent 
asunder, and the road passes through 
the chasm. The rent is quite palpa- 
ble, and the inequalities in the pr sat 
on either side exactly correspond, so 
that if you could sup any power 
strong enough to push the separated 
masses together again, it is manifest 
they would fit as nicely as the dove- 
tailed joints of a ten-guinea dressing- 


- Go back and lunch, but as you 
value your happiness, do not stay to 
dine. No, that must be done at Bray, 
to.which you proceed with renovated 

, amazed, as you walk along, 
that any one could feel satisfaction in 
being an absentee from so beautiful a 


a Arrived at Bray, order din- 
ner at Quin’s, and proceed to view Bray 
Head—a very bold and precipitous 
headland, standing out into the sea— 
which, viewed from the water, is in 
time of calm a very formidable-look- 
ing, and in time of storm, must be a 
very dreadful-looking affair. When- 
you get back to Quin’s, you find-your- 
self in a place where the degree of ci- 
vilization is such, that but for a slight 
taste of the brogue from master and 





men, you ‘would forget you were in 
Ireland. Onee more you are in the 
region of silver forks and napkins— 
sauterne and madeira tolerably fair- 
ish, and the elaret excellent. In short, 
after a few hours, you become exces~ 
sively comfortable, and then you may 
get a post-chaise, as well appointed as 
any in England, or fifty of them, if, 
like the sailor in the story, you be 
too rich to travel in one coach, and 
you are hurled in your thirteen miles 
into Dublin, along a road, almost as 
good, as if the great MacAdam hime 
self had superintended its formation. 

I made the mistake of coming all 
the way to Dublin, instead of stopping 
at Kingstoun, which is on the wa 
thither, and lies on the shore outside 
the bar of Dublin bay. From this 
place the large steam-packet starts, and 

I had therefore to return to it in the 
morning, and embarked for Bristol, 
a huge way off, some seventy odd 
leagues, I think ; but we dashed along 
so merrily, that we were under the 
terraces of Clifton in twenty-four 
hours. England—England—let us go 
where we will, how are we struck 
with its splendour, its rich comfort 
when we return ! 

- The wi and the Forth, you say— 
Yes ; and I acknowledge it, they are 
very beautiful, and abounding in spirit- 
stirring objects, but still there is some 
slight touch of the “‘ Caledonia stern 
and wild,” which makes them still 
more dear to a native, but less gorge- 
ous, less emblematic of social strength 
and peace, and huge prosperity. How 
many steamers did we meet going up 
to Clifton ? Some twenty, I suppose, 
crowded with people, streamers flying, 
and bands playing on the decks, and 
then would come occasionally a big 
West Indiaman, its tall masts rustling 
the leaves of the trees which overhang 
the deep and narrow river. The mag- 
nificent terraces of Clifton too, the re- 
sidences of British merchants, who 
can keep houses, appearing without, 
and furnished within, like palaces, 
these were in view, and supplied the 


imagination with additional materiel — 


to swell the idea of British greatness. 

T don’t suppose the Bristolians could 
exist at all without Clifton. Bristol 
seems to me a horrid place. I could 
as lief live in asugar hogshead—what 
a thick, dingy, sluggish atmosphere, 
and black toilsome streets! Did not 
Southey or Coleridge, or both, orice 
lecture there? I wonder they did not 
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choke ; but poets area race by them- 
selves, and not subject to all the rules 
of ordinary humanity. 

Now we are at Bath—delicious re~ 
treat of ancient ladies and invalid gen- 
tlemen. Fair Bath, how pleasant are 
thy chairs, how eloquent of careful- 
ness and quietness, is the gentle pace 
of thy chair-porters! I could almost 
fain be sick—not very sick, but have 
a gentle all-overness—a tranquil debi- 
lity, a mild necessity for the waters, 
and a soft and silent roll along the 
circus and through the gardens. And 
then the evening, the quiet confab, and 
the game at whist,—sixpenny points, 
no higher,—and that benevolent old 
lady for a partner, who does not get 
cross, notwithstanding that you have 
played the last game most atrociously, 
while listening to that beautiful girl 
with the soft blue eyes, her daughter, 
who has been playing on the harp, 
and singing in the next room. 

What a glorious fine country it is, 
the most part of the way from Bristol 
to London. Rich in woods—substan- 
tial, ancient woods—enormous timber 
magnificently going to decay—huge 
and hollow, and beautifully useless. 
I like them not the less ; we'll think 
about utility another time. What 
farming, too! the land is tilled like a 
garden. Look at that huge field of 
thirty acres, with a thick hedge round 
about it, in which, at every interval 
of sixty feet, there is a big tree; it 
has been ploughed, and harrowed, 
until you might almost suppose it had 
been every bit raked, as if for a flower 
garden. The soil looks as if it would 
pass through a riddle, and on the 
whole of the smooth surface, you can 
not discover even the vestige of a weed. 
Yet the man who occupies that field 
has no lease. He works away, carry 
ing the ground to the very highest 

itch of improvement. He knows his 

ndlord can put him out at Michael- 
mas, should he be so disposed, but he 
relies on the honesty, the honour, and 
the protecting care of his landlord. 
He feels almost as sure as he is of his 
own existence, that no extortion will 
be practised, no unfair advantage ta- 
ken of him, nor of his children after 
him. He respects his landlord as his 
superior in society, but he does not 
fear him as one who exercises, or 
wishes to exercise, over him a despotic 
sway. There is no one to go be- 
tween, and destroy this excellent feel- 
ing ; there is no Roman Catholic priest, 
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as in the country I had just quitted, 
to sonsh isn, end hie chilies 25 they 
grow up, to hate the landlord as an 


enemy and an oppressor—to out 
hiocdighne a2 ing to be abbor 

and the ministers of it as robbers of 
the poor, to whom resistance is meri» 


torious. Yet if Whigs got their 
this, or cnothing Tike this, is the 
point to which happy England would 
come.. The men without hearts, and 
with heads filled with the doctrines of 
Political Economy, have no toom for 
the entertainment of those higher and 
better feelings—that something so fat 
above the mere pursuit of wealth, 
which makes English gentlemen the 
kind protectors of their tenantry, and 
makes the tenantry feel secure in the 
protection. of their landlords. These 
men, forsooth, take “‘ larger views” = 
they see nothing more worthy protece 
tion in the farmer, whose sole resourcé 
is in the land upon which he and his 
fathers before him have lived and sunk 
all their earnings, than in the artisan 
of yesterday, who carries his capital 
in his fingers, and in his box of tools, 
and who is prepared to quit thé coune 
try to-morrow, and take all his wealth 
with him, if, by crossing the sea, he 
can better his wages. They will tell 
the farmer, too, that what he pays the 
Church is an unreasonable expense to 
support a useless a ; that hid 
landlord supports the Church, because 
his family reap the benefits of it, and 
because thereby obtain an excuse 
for taking more money out of his, the 
farmer’s, pocket ; they would, in short, 
make him like themselves discontente 
ed, by all manner of specious’ repre« 
sentations, which are every one of 
them as hollow and as false as they are 
productive of unhappiness. 
I got to London, and found West. 
minster Abbey and the Duke’s Minis 
try about as firmly fixed as any work 
of human hands can be expected to be; 
the funds 2 per cent higher than when 
1 left town, and every thing indicating 
the highest degree of confi in the 
force and steadiness of the Governs. 
ment. The Whigs and Liberals are 
in a most pitiable, yet ludicrous, con 
dition. They absolutely grin with 
rage as they walk along ; yet they are 
almost afraid to open their mouths, 
for as soon as they do, people begin to 
laugh. -They are found out. Man 
were deceived by their s 5 and 
now, when it is discovered that it was 


but swagger, there seems to be the 
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greatest ible inclination to be 
metry at their expense. I understand 


that‘even Mr Brougham is exceedin 
ly ashamed of them, and his late a 
stinence from exertion in the House, 
Serine he ve 7 meditations — 
ing his politics—a rt which 
some of the very lowest of the Libe- 
rals were the most <eee - _ 
——— i but merely through dis- 
gust at the folly of the party with 
which he has been connected, which 
erated upon him like sea-sickness 
ever he went into the House. It 
is probable, however, that a little time 
wear this off. Alas! for Huskis- 
son, and his dolorific strains upon the 
inacious ‘* misunderstanding” of 
the Duke—“ precipe lugubres cantus, 
Melpomene.” Yet no; you have al- 
ready given him his due, and he may 
now rest in quiet upon his pension, 
happy if his leisure will give him time 
to contemplate the real effect of the 
commercial policy he has pursued, 
and that contemplation lead him to 
assist in undoing the mischief he has 
done. ‘The world has now excellent 
authority for believing that Mr Hus- 
kisson is a “‘ man of sense ;” if he use 
that sense, he must soon perceive what 
a vast deal of mischief he has done, 
and in his declining days, when a bet 
ter shall have taken = of his, 
it would be pleasant to hear him speak 
ing, like Acneas from his lofty couch, 
commending the return to the old 
rules, and contrasting the 
consequences, with the state of thi 
which he in his error had brought 
about— 
- ——  Quaque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui.” 
As to the Stanleys and Normanbys— 
the Preston Woods and Dover Thomp< 
sons, and such like small fry, who put 
ves in a passion, and endeavour 
to talk big in opposition—I really know 
not what to say of such sour skimmed 
milk. Hume has more sense than they, 
and magnanimously puts his objections 
to the candour of Ministers, — 
he has more confidence in them than 
in the House—(of course he means 
that part of the House who do not vote 
with the Ministers.) I am sorry that 


J brought upon himself the 
rasti =~ orb the palaces ; he does 
not himself perceive the gross impro- 


iety of the things he says, and there- 

think it would be but common 

humanity toreceive his animadversions 
with some grains of allowance. 
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I arrived in time to hear the debate 
on Mr Michael Angelo Taylor’s mo- 
tion about the J..250,000 which the 
Treasury lent out of the surplus of 
the moncy the French sent us at the 
close of the war, to the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, for the purpose 
of proceeding with Buckingham House 
improvements. There were grand 
hopes formed about this affair. It 
was considered quite a mare’s nest by 
the Opposition, and mis-statements 
the most outrageous were flying about 
the town. The solemnity with which 
Mr Angelo Taylor opened the matter 
was extremely edifying ; his pauses 
and his cadences gave fearful note of 
the dreadful tale he was about to 
communicate, and which at length he 
did communicate in a manner so tedi- 
ous and so—Why has not the old 
gentleman some one to take care of 
him, and put him to bed early? He 
is doubtless a pleasant enough person 
at home, but it is too bad that the 
House of Commons should be so ta- 
ken up. Well, the whole affair was 
the least worthy of a fuss that could 
possibly be. Parliament had by one 
act recognised the expenses of Buck- 
ingham House, and appropriated in 
definite funds towards it. Parliament 
had also recognised a surplus of the 
fund sent here by France to pay Eng 
lish claims, and had expressly provided 
in the act that the surplus should be 
at the disposal of the Treasury. 

The funds appropriated to the re 
pair of Buckingham House were found 
insufficient, and the Treasury, in pur- 
suance of the act of Parliament, which 
they recited in their warrant, did dis« 
pose, as they were therein authorized 
to do, of a part of the surplus fund 
sent here to defray English claims on 
France, in the way of loan to the 
Commissioners whose funds had been 
appropriated by Parliament to the re- 
pairs of Buckingham House. It is clear 
then that the Treasury did nothing 
but what Parliament had plainly au- 
thorized them to do ; and if the thing 
were wrong, it was the error of Par- 
liament in giving the permission, and 
not of the Treasury in acting under 
the permission. 

A good deal was said about the vio« 
lated principle of no money being ap~ 
plied to any purpose without the con- 
sent of Parliament ; but every one 
knows that this principle applies to 
the monies which have been raised by 
the consent and authority of Parlia- 
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ment, and that this is the full extent 
to which the constitutional principle 

. Now this surplus money never 
was raised from the people by the au- 
thority of Parliament, and therefore 
the principle does not apply to it at all, 
and accordingly the Parliament had 
placed it at the discretionary disposal 
of the Treasury, without appropriation 
to any particular service. It is easy to 
give a false colouring to any matter by 
only stating part of a case, and as it is 
not regular to meet a public charge by 
any official statement till it is made in 
Parliament, an advantage is thereby 
gained for a time, which, as in the 
present case, is completely overthrown 
when the Parliamentary statement 
comes round. 

One excellent effect of the late chan- 
ges, is, that Mr Peel seems to meet 
the impertinences of the left side of 
the House, with more vigour and spi- 
rit, than in the early part of the Ses- 
sion. I mentioned in a letter to you 
early in the year, that he was doing 
wrong, in dealing softly with these 
people. That is ae of the concili- 
ation trash, and will never do; they 
must be scourged, for their respect is 
always very nearly allied to fear. The 
impertinences, however, are only trou- 
blesome for the instant, and not in the 
least dangerous ; but there is another 
and quite an opposite line of tactics 
adopted by the outs, which is really 
dangerous, and which should be vigi- 
lantly guarded against. It is that “‘in- 
sidious eulogy” of which your last 
Maga speaks, which is nothing but a 
vile method of crawling into confi- 
dence ; it succeeded before, and it will 
be tried again, but it ought, and I trust 
it will be scornfully repelled. If Mr 
Peel, or if any ete Tory Minister, 
find any of these people crawling about 
his feet, enpies like adders out of 
their dunghill, I hope they will be 
used like adders, which the startled 


husbandman perceiving, strikes with 
his fork, and es them against the 
wall in anger and disgust. 


Mr W. Horton has been again at 
his emigration. This matter is now 
treated y the House as an “‘ amiable 
weakness’ of the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man. It is certain that he means 
well, and if upon this particular sub- 
ject, he seems a little out of his right 
mind, it is but courteous to let him 
down easy, and in this respect I shall 
imitate example of the Honour- 
able House. There was, however, 

Vou. XXIV. 
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interesting to a who 
reads tovisustn the sbosch widekiame 
Mr Horton favou the Hougse:. It 


is not quite new to the House to allude 
to these publications, but there was 
some novelty in regular citations, as 
authorities, from three of them. : 
That Mr Horton should quote the 
Quarterly, and particularly an article 
which is, I believe, correctly attribu- 
ted to Mr Southey, is very reasonablé, 
on account of the high character of 
the reviewer, and the great attain- 
ments of the author of the particular 
article, which must both deserve and 
obtain respect any where. To the 
Edinburgh, too, some respect is due; 
nor would I now, in the weakness of 
its declining years, seek to deprive it 
of the weight which its bygone vi- 
gour and early talent obtained for it 
in the world of ietters. But I cannot 
conceive what Mr Horton expected to 
gain in the House of Commons by 
quoting “ The Westminster.” He 
might as well, when he was about it, 
have quoted the various dead walls, 
and beplastered gates about the me- 
tropolis, where, in company with thé 
celebrated names of Mr Hunt and Dr 
Eady, may be found, “‘ Horton and 
Emigration,” in good chalk charac 
ters, which I suppose must be taken 
as a succinct expression of admiration 
of the Emigration System, and its 
champion. For my rafal oo I should 
consider these same eulogies of the 
wall and gate, much more important, 
more , and more influential, than 
those of The Westminster. However, 
Mr Horton has had the credit of its 
approbation in the House; of the which 
I wish him much joy. ett on 
Up to this date, every thing goes on 
in the most perrn a that 
a Tory could desire. King 
ss aetibetber health and spirits. The 
quarter’s revenue presents a most fas 
vourable aspect. The divisions, night 
after night, in the House of Commons, 
shew the overwhelming strength 
the Tories in that assembly. The 
weather is most propitious for the 
harvest ; and altogether we get’ on 
most amazingly well. , 


Long live the King to reign Over 
us, the Duke of Wellington to be 
his Prime Minister ! — 

hi fm twain | elt pe 
ost sincerely yours, “** * 
A Wnic-Hater. | 

London, July 7,182. © 8 8 
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We: live in an age which pre-emi- 
nently affects the title of philosophic, 
inquiring, and enlightened, and pro- 
ceeds to establish its claim Laps nny 
treatises on science, unworthy of even 
the sixpence ; by insolently scorning 
and ard every principle and in- 
‘stitution valuable to our country ; and 
by putting out the lights of moral ex- 
nce with the one hand, and the 
ts of religion with the other. Who 
are the heroes of popularity among us 
now, and what are their expedients 
for fame? The men who run from 
the public assembly to the hovel, look- 
ing only for the means of public con- 
soles in both; turning with the 
speech of party-contumely and con- 
victed baseness on their lips, to in- 
flame the paltry irritations of the poor 
met their betters, into furious vin- 
ctiveness against the whole consti- 
tution of civil society — who cannot 
plan a Mechanics’ Institution, with- 
out publicly applauding themselves 
on having prepared a new bed of riot 
and disordered dreams for the popu- 
lace ; nor harangue their audience of 
boors and blacksmiths, defrauded as 
they are of their time, money, and un- 
derstanding, in listening to this non- 
sense, without telling them, in the 
gall of the most livid Jacobinism, that 
their toe shall tread upon the heel 
of the noble.” 

But the great object of their attacks 
is Christianity ; and this they attack 
through its most perfect form among 
ourselves, The hideous superstitions 
of Pi , that compel man to shut 
up his Bible, bow down to a stock or 
a stone, and be the slave of a priest, 
adverse as all such restraints are to 
the vaunted love of universal freedom 
in the mouths of those traitors, become 
instantly entitled to their protection, 
when, h them, they can shake 
the Protestant Church. To shew by 
what struggles that church was erect- 
ed, we give, from time to time, 

rief narratives of some of the found. 
ers of the Reformation. The Apostles 
were commanded to go forth, not in 
the strength of human powers, not 
ing upon genius, eloquence, or 
authority, but in the strength of the 
;, and they conquered, where 
noblest powers of man would have 
been but as the dust of the balance. 
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The command was given for. all 
times, as well as for the apostolic age. 
While it declared, that the great. work 
of God was not to owe its triumph to 
any vanity of man, it declared, that 
simplicity, sincerity, and moral cou- 
rage, qualities that may be found in 
every rank of man, however divested 
of the more showy gifts of nature or 
fortune, are enough to achieve the 
hallowed and immortal successes of 
the Gospel. No Christian can be suf- 
fered to shelter his indolence under 
the pretext, that he has not the bril- 
liant faculties which influence the 
world. The mightiest changes that 
the earth has ever seen, were made by 
men whose chief talents were love of 
truth, love of man, and love of God. 
The life of the first Reformer of Switz~ 
erland is an illustrious example. 

Ulric Zuinglius was the son. of a 

sant of the Swiss valley of Tocken- 
urg. He was destined for the church, 
and was sent successively to Basil, 
Bern, and Vienna, where he acquired 
the meagre literature usual in the fif- 
teenth century, in the eighty-fourth 
ear of which, on the Ist of January, 
e was born. After four years resi- 
dence at Basil he was ordained by the 
Bishop of Constance, on being chosen 
by the burghers of Glaris as their 
pastor. From this epoch commenced 
his religious knowledge. It occurred 
to him, still in the darkness of Pope- 
ry, that to be master of the true doc- 
trines of Christianity, he should look 
for them, in the first instance, not in 
the writings of the doctors, nor in the 
decrees of councils, but in the Scrip- 
tures themselves. He hegan to study 
the New Testament, and found, what 
all men will find who study it in a 
sincere desire of the truth, and in an 
earnest and humble supplication to 
the God of all light and knowledge 
for wisdom, that in it was wisdom not 
to be taught by man. 

In this study he pursued a system 
essential to the right perception of the 
Scriptures. He was not content with 
reading over the text, he laboured _to 
investigate its difficulties. He studied 
Hilige e original, ~ with ~ much 

iligence, that, to render its language 
familiar to his memory, he wrote out 
the entire Greek of St Paul’s Epistles, 
and crowded the margin of his mae 
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nuscript with votes of his own, and 
observations from the Fathers. As his 
knowledge grew, he was astonished to 
find, that some of those doctrines of 
the Romish Church, which he con- 
ceived fixed as fate, were not disco- 
verable in the New Testament. To 
clear tip his perplexing doubts, he pe- 
culiarly examined the texts on which 
the Canon of the Mass was declared 
to be founded ; but by adopting the 
natural rule, of making Scripture its 
own interpreter, he convinced himself 
of the feebleness of the foundation. He 
now passed from discovery to discovery. 
He exainined the writings of the pri- 
mitive Fathers, the immediate follow- 
ersof the apostolic age, and ascertained, 
that they differed in a singular degree 
from the prevalent doctrines of Rome. 
From the Fathers he passed down to a 
general study of the later theologians, 
and found in some, denounced by 
Rome as heretics, the very opinions 
which he had been taught by his soli- 
tary labour of the Scriptures. In the 
works of Bertram on the Eucharist, 
he found opinions in the ninth cen- 
tury mt ene to those of the Papacy. 
In Wickliffe’s writings he found fatal 
arguments against the Invocation of 
Saints, and Conventual Vows ; and in 
those of Huss the Martyr, open and 
resistless De eircom of the tyranny 
of the Papal power, and the temporal 
ambition of the Romish priesthood. 
To eyes once opened by the Bock of 
all holiness and wisdom, the delusion 
rapidly gave way on all sides. From 
seeing that the doctrines of the Ro- 
mish Church were grounded on per- 
verted interpretations or imperfect 
knowledge, he turned to its practices. 
In unaccountable contrast with the in- 
> denunciations of the worship 
of idols, he saw the people bowing 
down to images, and attributing the 
power of miracles to pictures, statues, 
and fragments of the dead. He saw 
the Scriptures, on one hand, proclaim- 
ing onE MeptarTor, and one alone. 


He saw Papacy, on the other, pro-- 


claiming hundreds and thousands in 
saints, statues, and bones. One sacri- 
fice, once offered for all, “ without 
money or without price,” was the lan- 
guage of inspiration. A thousand, a 
million sacrifices every day, and for 
‘the individual who purchased them, 
was the act of Popery. ‘* Be not lords 
ovet God’s heritage,” were the dying 
‘words of the Apostle. “ Be kings, 
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‘ 
conquerors, rulers of all nations,” was 
the maxim of those who declared that 
they held their right in virtue of St 
Peter’s su cy. “ The servant of 
the Lord must not strive,” said the 
Scriptures. ‘‘ The servant of the 
Lord must strive, and hunt down; 
and chain, and massacre those who 
will not believe that he is the Supreme 
Depository of the Wisdom of God, the 
Vicar of God on earth, the Spiritual 
Lord of mankind, the Opener-of the 
Gates of heaven, the Sentencer of Eter-« 
nal Misery to whom he will.” © = * 

It is one of the most admirable fea- 
tures in the character of Zuingle, that 
nothing could urge him into precipi< 
tancy. Those truths were irresistible, 
yet he knew the hazard even to truth 
from rashness. He had a double dis- 
trust, first of his own mind, next of 
that of the multitude. He felt, that 
the eagerness to throw off prejudices 
has sometimes been itself a prejudice ; 
and he determined to abstain from ali 
public declarations of his sentiments 
until they were unchangeable. To 
try them by every test, he kept up 
a private theological correspondence 
with a large circle of learned men} 
but in his sermons he avoided all dise 
pute, and by a course which is Pera 
haps, after all, the true way to shake 
error from its strongholds, the simple 
preaching of the uncontradicted and 
essential doctrines of Christianity, he 
gradually softened the repugnance, 
and purified the corruption, of the 
public mind. In this course he cons 
tinued for ten years. 

But his career was at length to ree 
ceive a more vigorous and defined di« 
rection. It would be presumptuous 
to conceive, that Providence always 
overrules the common chances of lifé 
in favour of its distinguished servants ; 
but the chief circumstances of Zuin< 
gle’s life were among the most fortu- 
nate that a preacher of the Gospel 
could have chosen. 

The direction of the opulent and 
highly privileged abbey of Ginsie- 
deln, in the canton of Schweitz, had 
been lately given to Theobald, Baron 
of Geroldseck, a man of noble birth, 
who, after receiving an education more 
fitted to the noble and the soldier 
than to the churchman, had become a 
monk. He brotght with him from 
the world ideas superior to the cloise 
ter, and one of his first purposes was 
to make his community entitled‘ to 
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literary distinction. Zuingle’s charac- 
ter for intelligence and study reached 
him, and he offered the pastor of Gla- 
ris the preachership of the convent. 
Its opportunities of knowledge and 
literary association were so obvious, 
that Zuingle accepted the offer, though 
the peop'e of Glaris were so much at- 
tached to him, that they kept their 
pulpit open for two years, in the hope 

he might change his mind and 
return. 

_ At Ginsiedlen, Zuingle found all 
that was still necessary to invigorate 
and accomplish his mind for the great 
work that lay before him. The li- 
brary contained the chief theological 
labours of the church, a large collec- 
tion of the Fathers, and the volumes of 
the leading restorers of learning in 
Germany. Among the monks were 
some active and zealous minds, whose 
names are still distinguished among 
the Reformers. And at their head was 
a candid and high-spirited noble, who, 
in an age of papal violence, had the 
manliness to encourage their inquiries, 
the sincerity to follow the truth, and 
the singular intrepidity to reduce it to 
practice. Zuingle had no sooner pro- 
ved that it was unscriptural to believe 
in the pardon of sins for money, than 
Geroldseck ordered the effacing of the 
inscription over the Abbey gate, “‘ Here 
plenary remission of all sins is to be 
obtained.” It was no sooner proved 
to him that the worship of relics was 

oly, than he ordered the relics to 
taken from the altars and buried. 
The nuns had hitherto read only the 

Romish liturgy ; he ordered that they 
should be supplied with the New 
Testament. Their vows had hitherto 
been irrevocable ; he ordered that all 
conventual license should be strictly 
restrained, but that every nun should 
be at liberty to leave the walls, and 
marry if she so willed. Under such a 
governor, prudence alone was neces- 
sary to solid success, and prudence 
was one of the finest attributes of 
Zuingle. In his twofold office of 
preacher and confessor, a rash or am-« 

itious spirit might have had great 
means of disturbing the general peace 
by irritating public opinion. He wise- 
] abstained from this hazardous and 

itless course; left the prominent 
superstitions to be detected by the in- 
creasing intelligence of the people, and 
holily laboured to convince them only 
of aatistabdess, temperance, and judg- 
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ment to come: ‘Thus, without offend- 
ing their prejudices, he enlightened 
their understandings, and having dis- 


closed the and visible beauty of 
the truths of God, safely left his hear« 
ers to sentence for themselves the hue 
miliating observances, groundless doce 
trines, and tyrannical assumptions, of 
Rome. 

With the force of his clear and sin 
cere mind turned to the great subjects 
of Christianity, he must have been in 
a constant advance to a more vigorous 
conviction of the errors of the Popish 
system; and the time must arrive 
when that conviction would declare 
itself. But the piety of Zuingle was 
the direct reverse of the desire of ex- 
citing popular passion. It has been 
remarked, by one who knew human 
nature well, that a reformer who 
seeks only improvement, applies to the 
higher ranks; but that he who seeks 
only innovation, applies to the lower. 
By the course of society, all benefi- 
cial reform must be transmitted from 
the possessors of property, knowledge, 
and public experience, to their infe- 
riors; with the educated the instru- 
ment must be reason, with the unedu- 
cated the instrument is always vio- 
lence. 

The first appeal of the Swiss Re- 
former, was to his ecclesiastical supe 
riors. His addresses to the Bishop of 
Constance, and the Cardinal of Sion, 
pointed out for their correction the 
errors which it was in their power 
safely to extinguish, but which could 
not, without public danger, be left to 
be extinguished by the people. 

* The revival of letters,” said some 
of those manly documents, “ has less- 
ened the popular credulity. The peo- 
ple begin to blame the idleness of the 
monks, the ignorance of the priest~ 
hood, and the misconduct of the pre« 
lates.” 

“If care be not taken, the multi- 
tude will soon lose the only curb ca- 
pable of restraining its passions, and 

. Will go on from disorder to disorder.” 

** A reformation ought to be begun 
immediately, but it ought to begin 
with superiors, and spread from them 
to their inferiors. 

** If bishops were no longer seen to 
handle the sword instead of the cro- 
sier ; and ecclesiastics of all kinds to 
dissipate in scandalous debauchery the 
revenues of their benefices, then we 
might raise our voices against the 
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vices of the laity, without dreading 
ir recriminations. Yet a reform in 


manners is impossible, unless you 
first get rid of those swarms of pious 
idlers who feed at the expense of the 
industrious citizen, and unless you 
abolish those superstitious ceremonies 
and absurd dogmas, equally calculated 
to shock the understanding of reason- 
able men, and to alarm the piety of 
religious ones.” 

The Cardinal of Sion was a man of 
talents, who had raised himself from 
ubscurity into high political influence 
with the court of Rome. The strength 
of his understanding made him feel 
that his remonstrant was in the right, 
and he promised to lay the statement 
before the Pope. But the Cardinal 
was more a politician than a priest, 
and he shrunk from offering so ob- 
noxious a topic to the stately and 
luxurious selfishness of Leo X. The 
son of the Medici had more engrossing 
objects than the purification of the 
church,—to aggrandize his family ; 
strengthen himself as a monarch by 
foreign alliances ; distinguish his name 
as that of the great Mecenas of the 
age; adorn his city by noble monu- 
ments of the arts, and in St Peter’s 
build a temple worthy of the pride of 
a religion which claimed the supre« 
macy of mankind. 

But the period had arrived when 
profound study, continued interchange 
of opinion with the leading philoso- 

hers and divines of his country, and 

oly convictions, matured during many 

ears, had fitted Zuingle for the so- 

emn and public commencement of his 
work of immortality. 


For this perilous effort, which re- 


quired the heroism of the age of the 
martyrs, the great Reformer chose a 
prominent occasion. The history of 
the Convent of Ginsiedlen was a 
striking compound of the wild legend 
and fantastic miracle of the dark ages. 
In the ninth century, a monk of noble 
family, probably disturbed by some 
memory of the furious excesses of the 
time, determined to hide himself from 
human eyes, in the most lonely depths 
of Switzerland. The spot which he 
chose was even then called ‘‘ The 
Gloomy Forest.” Here he built a 
chapel and a hermitage, and after a 
solitude of twenty-six years, closed his 
career under the ers of a banditti. 
A miracle sanctified his death. Two 
crows, his only associates in the wil- 
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derness, flew on the track of the mure 
derers, screaming round them, until, 
in the market-p of Zurich, the 
Lac nae suspicion was fixed on the 
robbers, and the crime was finally con- 
fessed and avenged. 
Pious curiosity was now attracted 
to the forest ; wealth followed curiosi- 
re and a monastery rose on the foun« 
ation of the hermitage. A further 
miracle attested the good-will of the 
‘‘ Virgin,” to whom, and to the “‘ Mare 
tyrs of the Theban legion,” the esta- 
blishment was dedicated. The Bi 
of Constance, with some of the nei, 
bouring prelates, had arrived to con« 
secrate the convent, when, in the 
night before the ceremony, the bishop 
heard superhuman voices chanting 
hymns in the church. His B vies 
scruples started at the guilt of adding 
superfluous consecration to that shrine 
which had been already declared holy 
by celestial homage; and he next 
day refused to perform his function. 
He was, however, entreated so perse~ 
veringly, that he was on the point of 
mingling the human office with the 
divine, and he approached the altar. 
But a mysterious oracle pronounced 
in the ears of the terrified prelate, and 
the wondering people, ‘* Cessa, cessa, 
frater ; divinitus capella consecrata 
est”—* Forbear, brother ; the chapel 
is divinely consecrated.” The rebuked 
bishop shrunk before the supreme 
sanctification, and the multi re« 
turned home, only to bring the fruits 
of sanctity that monkism loves, to the 
altar thus conspicuously hallowed. 
The robber-nobility a princes of 
the tenth century, who had many an 
act of blood to atone, washed away 
their crimes by giving a portion of 
their pillage to the convent of Gin- 
siedlen. In the spirit of a time which 
always combined temporal ambition 
with spiritual influence, the Abbot of 
this opulent establishment soon dise 
dained the humble rank of a pastor, 
and demanded to be a soverei 
Through what intrigues the dignity 
was obtained, we cannot now inquire ; 
but under Rodolf of Hapsburg, the 
founder of the Austrian monarchy, 
the Abbot of Ginsiedlen took his place 
among the princes of the ‘‘ Holy Ro« 
man Empire.” Where opulence and 
rank were fully obtained, sanctity 
could not be far. An image of the 
Virgin was discovered accordingly, 
more genuine than all the past, more 
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_ wonder-working and more productive 
to the sacred . The glory of 
this wooden Empress of the Heavens, 
healer’ of diseases, and extractor of 
money, beamed with undiminished 
radiance for nearly half the duration 
of Rome, and even in the sixth cen- 
tury from her rising in the eyes of 
the faithful, her splendours had 
searcely approached their setting. 

» Onee every seven years the conse- 
cration of the chapel was solemnized 
with great pomp. The event itself had 

fixed in the Papal history by a 
of Leo the Eighth, and the details 
had been preserved for posterity in a 
volume entitled, “‘ De Secretis Secre- 
torum.” It was there stated to have 
been performed “‘ according to the Ro- 
mish ritual in such cases made and 
provided ; the Saviour himself offici- 
ating, attended in this ceremony by 
the necessary number of angels, evan- 
— martyrs, and fathers.” To give 
arther evidence of which fact, “ our 
Saviour concluded the ceremony by 
striking the fingers of his right hand 
into a stone at the chapel door.” The 
marks were worshipped, kissed, and 
prayed to by thousands of pilgrims, 
n even to the year 1802, when the 
stone fell, and the holy marks never 
recovered the disaster. 

On the festival of tl.is “‘ Consecra- 
tion of the Angels,” Zuingle ascended 
the pulpit. The concourse was im- 
mense from the whole range of Switz- 
erland, and every ear was turned to 
catch the panegyric of the ‘* Mighty 
Mother” and the ** Host of glory” that 
had descended to pour the oil of holi- 
ness on that selected spot of the world. 
But a mightier strength, that was to 
break the power of the idol, was there. 
With the sincerity and the zeal of a 
new apostle to the Gentiles, Zuingle 
thundered on them. 

** Blind are ye,” exclaimed he, “in 
seeking thus to please the God of 
Earth and Heaven. Believe not that 
the Eternal, He whom the heaven and 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain, 
dwells especially here. Whatever re- 

ion of the world you may inhabit, 

ere He is beside you, He surrounds 
ou, He grants your prayers, if they 
eserve to be granted. It is not by 
useless vows, by long pilgrimages, by 

offerings to senseless images, that 
ean obtain the favour of God—that 
you can resist temptation—repress 
i un injustice—relieve 
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the unfortunate—or console the ‘af. 
flicted. Those alone are the works 
that please the Lord. 

*¢ Alas, alas! I know our own crime. 
It is we, the ministers of the altar— 
we who ought to be the salt of the 
earth, who have plunged the ignorant 
and credulous multitude into error. 
To accumulate treasures for our avae 
rice, we raised vain and worthless 
practices to the rank of good works, 
until the people neglect the laws of 
God, and only think of offering com- 
pensation for their crimes instead of 
renouncing them. What is their lan« 
guage? Let us indulge our desires— 
let us enrich ourselves with the plun- 
der of our neighbour—let us not fear 
to stain our hands with blood and 
murder. When all is done, we shall 
find easy expiation in the favour of 
the Church. 

** Madmen! Can they think to ob- 
tain remission of their lies, their impu- 
rities, their adulteries, their murders, 
their treacheries, by a Litany to the 
Queen of Heaven? Is she to be the 
protectress of all evil-doers? Be de- 
ceived no longer, people of error! The 
God of Justice disdains to be moved 
by words which, in the very utter- 
ance, the heart disowns. The Eter- 
nal Sovereign of Truth and Mercy for 
gives no man his trespasses, who does 
not forgive the trespasser against hime 
self. ‘You worship the saints. Did 
those sons of God, at whose feet you 
fling yourselves, enter into heaven by 
relying on the merits of others? No 
—It was by walking in the path of 
the law of God, by fulfilling the will 


‘of the Most High, by facing death ra« 


ther than deny their Lord and Sa- 
viour ! 

** What is the honour that you 
ought to pay those saints? Imitate 
the holiness of their lives—walk in 
their footsteps—suffer yourselves to be 
turned aside by neither seduction nor 
terrors. 

“ But in the day of trouble put 
your trust in none but God, who 
created the heaven and earth with a 
word. 

** At the coming of death, invoke 
no name but that of Christ Jesus, who 
bought you with his blood, and who is 
the oneand onty MepiarTor between 
God and man !” 

This discourse struck at all the pil- 
lars of Popery at once. Absolution 
for money—pilgrimages—the worship 
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of the Virgin—and the intercession of 
the saints. It was listened to in min- 

astonishment, wrath, and admi- 
ration. Its effect upon the multitude 
was to inflame in some instances the 
jealousy which no prudence of the pase 
tor could have stifled ; of the monks, 
some were indignant, yet 1nany heard 
in it only the doctrines that had been 
the subject of long meditation among 
themselves. In some instances, the 
conviction was immediate and com- 
plete, and pilgrims who had brought 
offerings to the shrine, now refused to 
join in what they had learned to be an 
act of impiety, and took their offerings 
home. The great majority were awa- 
kened to a sense of their condition, 
and, from that hour, were prepared to 
abjure the crimes and superstitions of 
Rome. But, like the light that fell 
on St Paul in his journey, the fullest 
illumination descended on the preach- 
er himself. Others heard and acknow- 
ledged the voice of Heaven ; but it 
was to the preacher that the words of 
God came with living power. From 
that day forth, he was no longer the 
same man. His energy, intrepidity, 
and defiance of the common obstacles 
of Christianity, in the popner preju- 
dices and the tyranny of the Popedom, 
raised him to the highest rank of the 
champions of the gospel. 

The mind of this great man, deep- 
ly imbued with Scriptural knowledge 
by his ten years’ residence in his pas- 
torship of Glaris, and farther matured 
by his three years’ enjoyment of the 
literature and association of the in- 
telligent members of Ginsiedlen, was 
now prepared for the sterner duties of 
a lender of the Reformation. Through 
the advice of Myconius, a Greek pro- 
fessor in the school of Zurich, whom 
he had known in the convent, Zuingle 
was chosen preacher in the Cathedral 
of Zurich, Dec. 4, 1518 ; a memorable 
period, one year from the commence- 
ment of Luther’s preaching at Wit- 
tenberg. 

In his new office the preacher lost 
no time in. giving evidence of his vi- 
gour. It had been the custom to re-~ 
strict the Scriptural teaching to the 
Dominical lessons, portions of the text 
marked out for the Sundays and saints’ 
days. Zuingle declared that he would 
take the whole of the sacred volume 
and explain it in succession, that the 
entire par tbn might be made fami- 
liar to the people. He over-ruled the 
objections that were made to this for< 
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midable innovation on the practices of 
the Romanists ; and on the Ist of Jas 
nuary, 1519, the first day of his 35th 
year, he commenced his course of 
Scripture lectures. From various moé 
tives, he was attended by a multitude 
of all ranks, and exercised the funcé 
tions of a teacher of the truth with 
the boldness of a sacred servant, aca 
countable to but one Master. In his 
course of exhortations, he struck at 
the prevalent crimes of all classes ; the 

artiality of the magistrates, the vio« 
ence, licentiousness, and intempes 
rance of the lower ranks, and the nas 
tional guilt of ambitiously espousing 
the cause of sovereigns for andise= 
ment, and the old and peculiar crime 
of selling the services of their armies 
to strangers. 

He was fiercely threatened for this 
exposure ; but his fortitude never res 
laxed, and he persisted in the plain 
and direct reprobation of every prae- 
tice obnoxious to Scripture. He was 
described alternately as a furious par+ 
tisan and as a furious fanatic, as the 
prey of a mad enthusiasm, and the ac« 
complice of dangerous designs against 
the state. But his sincerity, guided 
by his prudence, gained the day, and 
all men, distinguished for honour and 
intelligence, were soon ranged on the 
side of the hallowed and intrepid 
teacher of the truth. 

A striking instance now oceurred to 
give him a still stronger hold on the 
affections of his country. 

Leo the Tenth, in his eagerness to 
build St Peter’s as a monument of his 
reign, had exhausted the Papal trea« 
sury, and demanded that it should be 
filled up from the purses of the faith- 
ful. He sent friars on missions to sell 
the forgiveness of sins. Those de- 
mands had been frequently made be- 
fore, on occasions of the failure of the 
Roman exchequer, and they had in 
general excited great opposition among 
the bishops and local clergy. The 
Franciscan Bernardine Samson, the 
missionary to a had = 
come on an uD ar message, 
his own demlios, though personal 
adroit, was too strongly marked w 
the character of the Popish modes of 
raising money, not to increase the un~ 
popularity. He published a scale of 
absolutions for the poor and the rich,’ 
six sous being the chea chase of 
a soul of the former, while a crown 
was the price of the higher worth, or 
deeper depravity, of the latter. A no« 
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“ caee is wpe Rt 
sweeping e 
for himself, his ances- 


his vassals. The friar, by 
the authority of Leo, an authority 
claimed to this hour, and to the same 
extent, which no conviction of its blas- 
phemy can reclaim, and no improve- 
ment of the general mind can induce 
to withdraw an iota of its usurpations 
and follies, publicly declared that the 
power of the Pope had no limit in ei- 
ther heaven or earth—that at his dis- 
posal was the blood of Christ and the 
that he had a heavenly right 
to remit both sin and the penance for 
sin—and that the sinner would be the 
heir of Divine grace, the ‘‘ moment 
his money rattled in the missionary’s 
box.” He proceeded granting absolu- 
tion alike to individuals and states, 
pardoning sins alike past, present, and 
to come, and selling bulls authorizing 
their fortunate purchasers, if harassed 
by a too strict confessor, to choose an 
easier one, who should release them 
from vows, absolve them from the 
obligation of oaths, and extinguish the 
guilt of perjury. The habitual ef- 
tery of those tax-gatherers of the 
Pope, rose into a ludicrous contempt 
for appearances. On a crowd of the 
common ple pressing round the 
seller of the peace of heaven, he was 
heard to cry out in the open streets, 
“ Let the rich come first, who are able 
to buy the agg of their sins. When 
they have settled with, then the 
poor may come.” 

Zuingle declared, in the face of the 
Papal vengeance, that this traffic was 
a crime ; and he succeeded in prevail- 
ing on his fellow-citizens to repel the 
Franciscan. He did more, he success- 
fully appealed against him to the De- 

ties of the Thirteen Cantons, which 
Bappened to be then assembled at Zu- 

ich. The final result was, that the 
Franciscan was driven out of Switzer 
land. 

The history of the Reformation de- 
rivgs its value to us, not more from 
its noble ng od of principle and cha- 
racter, than from its instruction in the 
mode by which religion is to be best 
recovered in a degenerate age. The 
study of the Scriptures was the light 
that led the Reformers to knowledge ; 
and the knowledge of the Scriptures 
was the great instrument by which 
they laboured to break the Popish fet- 
ters from the public mind. We find 
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all the preachers devoting their wholé 
strengtli ‘to the making known the 
inspired word, and that alone. The 

ormer of Zurich, a man acquaint. 
ed with a vast range of the literature 
of his day, yet brought into the pul- 
pit only the elucidations of the Bible. 
** On my arrival at Zurich,” says he, 
*‘T began to explain the Gospel ac- 
cording to St Matthew. My next la- 
bour was the Acts of the Apostles, in 
order to shew how the Gospel had 
been diffused. I then proceeded to St 
Paul’s first Epistle to Timothy, which 
may be said to contain the rule of life 
to a Christian, to clear up the errors 
introduced into the doctrine of faith. 
I then interpreted the Epistle to the 
Galatians, which was followed by the 
two Epistles of St Peter, to prove to 
the detractors of St Paul, that the 
same spirit had animated both Apos- 
tles. I then commenced the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, as making known, in 
its full extent, the benefits of the mis- 
sion of Christ. In all my discourses, 
I avoided indirect modes of speech, 
artful turns, and captious arguments. 
It was only by the most simple rea- 
sonings that, in thus following the 
teaching of our Lord Christ, I at- 
tempted to open every man’s eyes to 
his own disease.” 

Zuingle had been hitherto merely a 
private preacher of the truth ; he was 
now to come in direct collision with 
ecclesiastical power. His preaching 
had begun to produce its natural effects, 
more permanent, because less clamo- 
rous, and more formidable to Popery, 
because wrought in the hearts rather 
than borne on the lips of the people. 
About the year 1522, it was observed 
with sudden suspicion by the priests, 
that some of their flocks had given u 
the practice of fasting in Lent, and, 
which was the unpardonable crime, 
without the usual dispensation. A 
heresy which struck at the power of 
the Church in this most tender of all 
its feelings, must be extinguished root 
and branch ; the whip of persecution 
was instantly brandished ; the cul- 
prits were summoned before the ma- 
gistrates, and were cast into prison. 
The Swiss Reformer now came for- 
ward to defend his principles. Ina 
writing on the “ observation of Lent,” 
he laid down the unquestionable doc- 
trines, that with God mercy is better 
than sacrifice,—that Christianity has 
abolished all distinction of holy and un- 
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holy food,—and that the true fast is 
that from sin. He shewed that Scrip- 
ture and common sénsé alike left ever 

one at liberty to fast or not as he found 
it désirable to his pursuits, his health, 
er his Christian edification. After 
throwing into merited contempt the 
idea that one food is more accéptable 
to God than another, or that the soul 
is the holier for the stomach’s recei- 
vinga fish rather than an egg, he founds 
the rule on the necessities and circum- 
stances of society. ‘‘ Let the opulent 
fast if they will ; it may form a suita- 
ble intérruption to their life of habi- 
tual indulgence. But the workmen 
in your manufactories, thé labourers in 
your fields, find in the hardships and 
privations of their cases enough to 
mortify the flesh. The Romish regu- 
lations for those fasts, were unknown 
to the majority of those very Fathers 
by whom they are said to be founded. 
They are still unknown to large bodies 
of Christianity throughout the world. 
The true purpose for which they weré 
adopted, and for which they are sus- 
tained, is, by the — for dispen- 
sations, to raise a large revenue for 


the See of Rome.’ 

The controversial war was now de- 
clared. Hugh Landenberg, the 
Bishop of Constance, published a re- 
— to his clergy, exhorting them 
to adhere With increased fidelity to the 
«© Mother Church.” His letter, ad- 
dressed to the Council of Zurich at 
the same period, peculiarly desired 
that they would not suffer the ancient 
rites to be infringed. The Council, 
already awakened to the truth, an- 
swered this letter by a request that the 
chief pastors of the diocese should 
have a conference to examine into the 
causes of the dissension. But Lan- 
denberg knew too well the peril of 
disturbing absolute absurdities ; and 
declined the examination. He next 
wrote to the Chapter of the Cathedral, 
on whom the preacher was of course 
dependent, complaining of “ certain 
imnovators, who, stimulated by the 
madness of pride, pretended to reform 
the Church.” The Bishop's language 
was in the form which the wrath of 
Rome usés to this hour. “ Receive 
not as a remedy this’ detestable poi- 
son, perdition bor salvation. Reject 

piniotis, which are condemned by the 
heads <. oe ee Allow them 
nidt’té’ be’ préached’ aniviie yott; nor 
discussed, publicly nor pri oy 

Vor. XIV. 
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Zaingle had not been yet. ria 
but he was conscious Rigg oo 
was meant for him ; and he demands 
ed leave of his Chapter to state the 
grounds of his opinion. The prin¢i~ 
ple of the paper, with which he refu- 
ted the ze of heresy, was, tha€ 
“ the Scriptures alone are the great 
authority to Christians.” 

“* The word of God,” says this ho 
ly and high-minded man, in one of 
those passages, whose truth is supe< 
rior to all eloquence, “ has no need 
of human sanction. The Fathers of 
the Church did no more than reject 
the spurious Gospels, the work of 
feigned or unknown writers. Neither 
do we desire more than to purify reli< 

ion of whatever is foreign to it,—to 

eliver it from the captivity in which 
it is held by its enemies,—to dig agai 
those fountains of living water, which 
those enemies have filled up. 

**In defence of human tradition, 
you say that the writings of the first 
disciples of our Lord do not contain 
all that is necessary to salvation. You 
= the text—‘ I have yet man 
things to say unto you, but ye canno 
bear them now,’ (John, xiv. 12.) But 
here our Lord speaks to the Apostles, 
and not to Aquinas, Scotus, 0 
lus, or Baldus, whom you elevate to 
thé rank of supreme legislators. When 
Jesus says, immediately after, ‘ Hows 
beit, when the Spirit of truth is come, 
he will guide you into.alk '—it is 
still the Apostles whon ‘addresg- 
ing, and not men who should be calls 
ed rather disciples of Aristotle than 
of Christ. 4 

“ If those famous doctors have 
added to Scripture doctrine that was 
deficient, it must then be acknéwé 
ledged, that our ancestors ——— 
it imperfect,—that the Apostles trans- 
mitted it to us imperfect, and that Jer 
sus Christ the Son of God taught it 
to us imperfect. 4 

** What blasphemy! Yet do not 
they whomake human traditions equal 
or superior to the law of God, or pre- 
tend that they are necessary to , 
tion, really say this? If men cannot 
be saved without certain décrees: of 
councils, néither the Apostles not thé 
early Christians, who were ignorant 
of those decrees, can be saved! 

** Observe % fhat those doctrine 
drive’ you. You le er 
monies, as if they were essential to ré~ 
ligion. Yet re ised a much 
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more extensive empire over the heart 

when the reading of pious books, 
prayer, and mutual exhortation, form- 


ed the only worship of the faithful ! 
You accuse me of overturning the 
state, because I openly censure the vices 
of the clergy. No one respects more 
than I do the ministers of religion, 
when they teach it in its purity, and 
practise it with simplicity ; but I can- 
not suppress my indignation, when I 
see shepherds, who by their conduct 
say to their flocks, ‘ We are the elect, 
you the profane. We are the enlight- 
ened, you the ignorant. It is per 
mitted to us to live in idleness, you 
must eat your bread in the sweat of 
your brow ; we may give ourselves up 
to all excesses with impunity, while 
you must abstain from all sin!’ 
.- I will now tell you what is the 
Christianity that I profess. It com- 
= men to obey the laws and re. 
t the magistrate,—to tribute 
anere tribute is due,—to teh on- 
ly in beneficence,—to relieve the poor, 
—to share the sorrows of our neigh- 
bour,—and to regard all mankind as 
brethren. 

** It farther requires the Christian 
to expect salvation from God alone. 
Jesus Christ his only son, our Master 
and Saviour, who giveth eternal life 
to those who believe on him. Such 
are the principles from which, in the 
qyeens § of my ministry, I have never 
ose expositions of doctrine have 
a value measureless beyond even their 
historical interest. They give us the 
sincere impression of the Scriptures 
as they stamp their immortal truths 
on the minds of men newly awakened 
toa sense of religion. We see how 
deeply and purely the wisdom of the 
Scriptures speaks from the beginning 
to every man who will fully bring his 
heart to their study. In human sci- 
ence, the progress is gradual ; every 
succeeding generation discerns error 
in the midst of the brightest discove- 
ries of the past. But here truth is de- 
veloped at once,—the first generation 
acquires a knowledge not to be sur- 

by the remotest that is to be 

. If intellectual science rises like 

the sun from the verge of the earth, 
by light upon light towards the me- 
idian,—spiri science, like the 
ight that heralded the birth of the 
iah, bursts upon us at once from 

the zenith, and fills the midnight with 
celestial glory. 
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* The Papacy had until this. period 
been content to watch the proceedings 
of the Reformers with a jealous eye. 
Leo the Tenth, busied with state in- 
trigues, fond of the lazy indulgence of 
the throne, and, like all voluptuaries, 
disbelieving the power of any thing 
but pleasure or ambition to stir the 
energies of man, listened with reluc- 
tance or disdain to the rumours of re- 
ligious change in the North. The 
accomplished Italian, nurtured in the 
elegance of southern life, and sur- 
rounded with the Arts in their day of 
splendour, looked with native and hae 
bitual disdain on the barbarian Swiss 
and German. But the day of indo~ 
lence must at length be at an end; and 
Leo, startled by the stern remonstrane 
ces of the German Popish sovereigns, 
and by the justified alarm of the Po- 
pish priesthood, was roused to final 
action by the more perplexing intelli- 
gence, that his sacred treasury was on 
the point of losing its northern re« 
venue. 

The repulse of the Papal sellers of 
indulgences, was not to be forgiven. 
Without the money, for which Rome 
had during a thousand years laid her 
claim on the human mind, the whole 
Papal fabric must come to the ground. 
In 1528, Luther’s forty-one proposi- 
tions were declared heretical, and his 
writings ordered to be burnt ; while to 
himself was offered only the alterna- 
tive of falsifying his doctrines, or 
being excommunicated. This act of 
tyranny was followed, inthe next year, 
by the citation to the Diet of Worms, 
where refusing to appear, he was put 
under ban, and declared an enemy to 
the Empire, as “ a schismatic, a noto« 
rious and obstinate heretic, and a gan« 
grened foe to the Holy Church.” 

The war which broke out between 
Charles the Fifth and Francis the First, 
at the moment when the sword seemed 
about to fall on the necks of the Ree 
formers, providentially put off the 
visitation from the day of weakness 
till the day of strength. But the 
minor pormendiens by the hands of 
the prelates and local authorities vex 
ed the Church of God; and in 1523, 
Zuingle appeared before the Council of 
his canton, and demanded to be heard 
in public conference in behalf of his 
doctrine, in presence of the deputies of 
the Bishop of Constance. —- 

The decree of the Council wasissued, 
ordering the ecclesiastics of their cane 
ton to appear and argue against the 
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new doctrines, as far as they could, 
from the Bible. 

Zuingle now published his “ Se- 
venty-six Articles.” They and the 
controversy are memorable, the former 
as being a masterly elucidation at once 
of the Reformed and the Popish prin- 
ciples of the time ; the latter as giving 
rise to a signal change in church go- 
vernment, 

The “‘ Seventy-six Articles” decla- 
red that—“ It is an error to assert that 
the Gospel is nothing without the ap- 

robation of the Church of Rome.—It 
is an error to esteem other instruc- 
tions equally with those of the Gos- 
pel.—The cause of the divisions of the 
church lies in the traditions by which 
the priests justify their riches, pomps, 
and dignities.—The observances en- 
joined by men do not avail us to sal- 
vation.—The mass is not the sacrifice 
of Christ.—The power arrogated to 
themselves by the Pope and his bishops 
is not founded on Scripture.—The 
jurisdiction claimed by the priesthood 
rightfully belongs to the secular ma- 
gistrates, to whom all believers ought 
to submit themselves.—The Law of 
God has not forbidden marriage to 
the clergy.—Celibacy of the clergy is 
one great source of licentiousness.— 
Confession to a priest may be consi- 
dered as an examination of the con- 
science, but is not an act which can 
deserve absolution.—To give absolu- 
tion for money is to be guilty of Si- 
mony.—Holy writ says nothing of 
purgatory. God alone knows the judg- 
ment that he reserves for the dead. 
Since he has not been pleased to reveal 
it, we ought to refrain from presumptu- 
ous conjectures.—No man should be 
molested for his opinions. The ma- 
gistrate should prohibit those alone 
which threaten the public peace.” 

The conference was attended by 
two hundred ecclesiastics, and a great 
multitudeof other persons. The Grand 
Vicar and the Intendant of the Bishopof 
Constance were — as his represen- 
tatives, and addressed the meeting. 
But the most pressing instances of 
Zuingle could not urge them into the 
examination of his tenets ; they spoke 
in general terms, and repeated the 
importance of avoiding all schism. 
The controversy was on the point of 
closing in this inefficient manner. But 
acomplaint was tendered to the Council 
of the arrest of a priest for denying 
the invocation of the Saints and the 
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Virgin. ‘This act of oppression exci~ 
ted loud remark, and the Vicar Gee 
neral, in vindicating the act of his sue’ 
perior, accidentally said, that he hime 
self had conferred with the priest, and’ 
brought him to acknowledge his hee 
resy. Zuingle, with equal boldness 
and sagacity, started forward at this 
unwary acknowledgment, and dé. 
manded that the Vicar should state 
the reasons that had sq suddenly con- 
verted the priest. The Grand Vicar 
attempted to recover the false step of 
suffering himself to be thus drawn into 
a detail of his doctrine, and he at- 
tempted to escape under cover of @ 
harangue on the danger of disturbing 
the decisions of the Church. Parti- 
cular synods he declared to be unfit 
for settling doctrines. General couns 
cils were the only instruments. ‘‘ The 
gift of interpreting the Scriptures,” 
said he, “ is a precious one, which 
God does not grant to all. I do not 
boast of possessing it. I know no 
Hebrew, little Greek, and though I 
know enough of Latin, yet I do not 
give myself out as an orator in the 
language. Far be it from me to erect 
= into a judge in questions where 
salvation is concerned ; these only ages 
neral council can decide, to whose deci- 
sions] shall yield without murmuring.” 

His vigorous adversary insisted otf 
his original point. He was answered 
by the Vicar and the Bishop’s Doctors 
by quotations from the Fathers, thé 
canon of the mass, the litanies, and 
appeals to the miracles still wrought 
by the Romish saints. Such answers 
he threw into the contempt that they 
deserved. = 

“* What kind of unerring guides,” 
exclaimed he, “ are those Fathers of 
the Church ? How often do they dis« 
agree? What are not the differences 
of Jerome and Augustine, for example, 
on the most important principles of 
Christianity? Look to the canon of 
the mass, is it not the composition of 
men, of popes and bishops, who were 
any thing but infallible ? The litanies 
of Gregory may prove that saints were 
invoked in his day. But do they prove 
that the invocation was grounded on 
Scripture? If we are to believe that 
the miracles attributed to the Virgin 
and the saints took place, who is to 
prove that they occurred by their ins 
tercession ?” 

He concluded with this forcible and 
intrepid peroration :—=“ You 
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my subeniasion to the decisions of your 
Church, on we ples, that it cannot 
err. Now, if by the Church you mean 
the popes and their cardinals, how 
dare you assert it cannot err? Can 
ou deny that among the popes there 
ve been several who lived in licen- 
tiousness, and surrendered their minds 
to the furies of ambition, hatred, 
and revenge? Men who to aggrandize 
ir temporal power, have not hesita- 
ted to stir the subject into rebellion 
against his prince? But how is it pos- 
able for me to believe that the Holy 
Spirit could have guided men whose 
conduct thus seems to brave the direct 
commands of Christ ? 

« Or do Fay mean by the Church, 
the Councils? Can you forget how 
often those Councils have accused each 
other of perfidy and heresy? There is 
indeed one Church that cannot err, 
and that is guided by the Holy Spirit. 
The members of this Church are all 
true believers, united in the bonds of 
faith and charity. But this Church is 
visible only to the eyes of its divine 
founder, who alone knoweth his own. 
It has no pompous assemblages, it 
dictates no decree, like the monarchs 
of this world ; it possesses no tem- 

sovereignty ; it solicits neither 

onours nor power ; it has one care, 

and but one, to fulfil the commands of 
its Lord !” 

The Popish advocates had no an- 
swer to this manly and scriptural ap- 
peal. And the Council recorded its 
decision—‘ That Zuingle having nei- 
ther been convicted of heresy nor re- 
futed, should continue to preach the 

l as before; that the pastors of 
Zurich should rest their discourses 
on the words of Scripture alone, and 
that both parties should abstain from 
all reflections.” 

e conference was now closed, and 
‘the great question settled which was 
to the faith of Switzerland on 
its hallowed foundation. But in ~ 

ceremonial of publishing the 
decree, the clergy were bv convoked 
on the same evening, and the Grand 
Vicar, anxious to recover the ground 
that he had lost, protested against the 
haste of the proceeding, and offered to 
refer the question tothe doctorsof some 
university, answering the demand of 
making Scripture the sole standard, by 
saying that its meaning was often s0 
dubious, that a judge of Scripture it- 


CAug 
ws was necessary. Zuingle started 
orward, and repelled this thousand 
times overthrown subterfuge of Rome, 
with noble sincerity. 

‘* Scripture,” exclaimed this cham- 


“pion of the truth, “ explains itself; 


and has no need of a Romish inter« 

reter. If men understand it ill, it 
is because they read it ill. Itis al-« 
ways consistent with itself; and the 
Spirit of God acts by it so strongly, 
that all readers may find the truth 
there, provided they will seek it with 
an humble and sincere heart. Thanks 
to the invention of printing, the sacred 
books are now within the reach of all 
Christians ; and I expect the Eccle- 
siastics here assembled to study them 
unremittingly. They will there learn 
to preach Christianity as it was trans 
mitted to us by the Evangelists and 
Apostles. 

** As to the Fathers, I do not blame 
their being read and quoted in the 
pulpit, provided it be where they are 
conformable to Scripture, and pro- 
vided they are not considered as in- 
fallible authority.” 

It is a striking circumstance that in 
Ireland, in our own day, the Reform- 
ation should have been sustained by 
the same species of public conferences. 
Their adoption by the early Reform- 
ers in England and on the Continent, 
ought to stamp their value with our- 
selves as the most efficient, natural, 
and extensive means of extinguishing 
popular errors in religion. Even the 
ablest writings are feeble, tardy, and 
circumscribed, when contrasted with 
the public energy of a reasoner on the 
side of truth. He shews, by his open 
defiance of the adversary, that he 
nothing to fear and nothing to dis- 
aco ; by the directness of his answer, 

ow easily objections may be answer- 
ed, which, to the solitary reader, might 
seem strong as demonstration ; and he 
shews the vigour of the truth, and the 
hollowness of error, to thousands at a 
time. If the Popish multitude can un- 
derstand nothing else, they can under- 
stand that the doctrines which they 
had never dreamed of controverting, 
are actually doubted, nay denied, nay 
sternly reprobated, by others whom 
they know to be men of character— 
qualified by rank and leisure for the 
inquiry—of acknowledged learning, 
and of obvious ability. They can 
hear general principles stated, which 
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are like instincts in the heart of man, 
enslaved as he may be; the right of 
every human being to think for him- 
self; the utter improbability that 
the God of justice and mercy would 
give a revelation of his will to all men, 
‘ which yet none but the priest was in- 
tended to understand ; the palpable 
absurdity of supposing, that, while 
every man is a creature of weakness, 
a body of a hundred, or a thousand, 
could be incapable of error—The idle- 
ness and inconsistency of supposing, 
that the Gospel, one of whose glories 
and characteristics was, that of be- 
ing preached to the poor, should, in 
contradiction to the express words of 
its Giver, have been preached only to 
the priest; or that the Jewish poor 
were of higher intelligence than the 
Christian ; or that, when God has 
given us faculties, and commanded 
us to live by their exercise here, he 
should have shut up these faculties 
the moment they should venture to 
contemplate the mighty truths by 
which we are to live in the world to 
come ; or that he should put this eter- 
nal knowledge, which is the eternal 
welfare of the soul, into the hands of 
the priest, to be by him given out in 
what portions he pleased ; or that, ha- 
ving commanded the Gospel to be de- 
clared, and the Scriptures to be search- 
ed by all men, he should yet contra- 
dict himself, and ordain that the Gos- 
pel should be at the mercy of a cho- 
sen class, often not purer, nor wiser, 
nor more Christian, than others; and 
that the Scriptures should not be 
searched, and in the hands of every 


man. 

The value of books is not denied. 
They may be of high importance. 
Their calm arguments may bring con- 
viction to men in the calmness of the 
closet. They may abound with more 
extensive and various illustration than 
is compatible with the rapid glance of 
the public speaker. They may re- 
view arguments which escaped the 
listener’s hurried ear. They may ad- 
duce arguments too profound for the 
hurried ear. They, too, must furnish 
the materials out of which the public 
speaker is armed. They are the mine 
out of which the ore is to be drawn, 
that the speaker stamps with the ener- 
gy of the moment, and sends out, at 
once shining and solid, to enrich the 
circulation of hallowed knowledge. 
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But the grand instrument of effect 
must be the liying It has its 
inconyeniencies, as every thing 


touched by man ; but it has none thas 
are beyond the power of prudence, 
and a sincere desire to serve the cause 
of God, pure from personal irritation, 
the low vanity of human triumph, 
and the guilty commixture of human 
ambition. 

Zuingle had now triumphed nobly, 
and the fruits of his success were ti 
and rapid. He had by this conference 
obtained the opportunity which he so 
long wished for, that of declaring hime 
self in the presence of the great body 
of the clergy, and shewing with what 
ease the truth could put down the 
falsehood. His learned and holy ha- 
bits had been well known; but the 
manliness, dignity, and Christian milde 
ness, exhibited by him on this trying 
occasion, excited high public hom: 
The reformed were proud of a lester 
who shewed, that neither in i 
nor in intrepidity he would fail them. 
The wavering between both opinions 
was decided by his palpable superior- 
ity ; and even among the prejudiced 
partizans of Rome, there were men 
who acknowledged the force of unex 
pected truth, turned to the neglected 
Scriptures, that alone can break the 
chains of the mind. . 

But it had an additional advantage 
of peculiar importance to the conside= 
rate wisdom of the Reformer. It.re- 
lieved his cause of the imputation of 
being the work of private influence, 
or personal enthusiasm. He was no 
more to hurt his own feelings, or those 
of others, by the appearance of stand- 
ing forth a cleric to resist clerics. He 
was now under the sanction of the 
State. His reform was now the work 
of regular authority. His Church was 

laced as he had always desired to see 
it, under oe secular power ; aud the 
tyrann Rome was superseded b 
the mila majesty of the law. 7 

It is characteristic of the Reformer’s 
sleepless prudence, that he had hither- 
to abstained from every practical in» 
novation in the worship of his Church, 
obviously for the sufficient reason, that 
while on the one hand they might give 
unnecessary offence to those who still 
adhered to Rome, on the other, they 
mm ae give a cloak to the hypocrisy or 
violence of a. In his col- 
loquies he had, without hesitation, 
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confuted the leading doctrine of Rome, 
that the mass was an actual sacrifice 
of Christ, yet he had suffered the usu- 
al celebration of the ceremony. He 
had expressly denied the doctrine of 
saint and image worship, yet he had 
not removed the images from their 
shrines. He safely left this result of 
an improved public understanding to 
the course of time, and to the truths 
inculcated in his powerful and inde- 


fatiga ble preaching. 

The wisdom of this conduct was 
soon displayed by the unhappy effects 
of its opposite in others. Some of the 
reformed at Zurich, imputing this for- 
bearance to want of zeal, commenced 
an attack upon image worship.— 
They began by publishing a vehement 
pamphlet, which they called, “* The 
Judgment of God against Images.” 
The measure soon transpired in the 
shape of a mob riot, in which the Cru- 
cifix standing over the city gate was 
torndown. The offenders were brought 
before the Council, and the matter was 
long debated. The question was deli- 
cate, for an acquittal would have in- 
volved Zurich with the Catholic Can- 
tons, already sufficiently jealous of its 
reformed spirit. Zuingle gave his opi- 
nion with his habitual manliness. He 
declared that images were not to be 
made objects of worship, they having 
been expressly prohibited by the Jew- 
ish Revelation, and the prohibition not 
having been revoked by the second. 
The accused, then, could not be found 
guilty of sacrilege. But they deserved 
sentence as culprits against the laws, 
for “ having committed the act with- 
out magisterial authority.” 

The Council, to relieve themselves 
from the difficulty, summoned the 
neighbouring theologians to another 
conference. But no results followed, 
except to the prisoners, who, in con- 
sideration of their confinement, were 
dismissed, the ringleader, Hottinger, 
being banished from the canton for 
two years, But this was the sentence 
of death to the unfortunate exile. He 
fatally fixed himself in one of the bi- 
goted Cantons, where his openness of 

caused his arrest. On being 

asked his doctrine on the adoration of 
saints and images, he boldly pronoun- 
ced such worship contrary to the Di- 
cnaen The Senate of Zurich in- 
in vain ; Hottinger was con- 
demned to the axe. From the scafe 





Aug. 
fold he addressed the deputies of the 
Cantons, entreating them to join with 
Zurich,andto refrain from opposition te 
the reform, for which he declared that 
he died with joy. He then addressed 
his judges, for whom he prayed the 
mercy of God, and the opening of their 
eyes to Gospel truth. His last appeal 
was to the people, in words which only 
Christianity could have taught, and 
which at once expressed his charity, 
his courage, and his doctrine :—“ If I 
have offended any one among you, let 
him forgive me, as I have forgiven my 
enemies. Pray to God to support my 
faith to the last moment. When I 
shall have undergone my punishment, 
your prayers will be useless to me!” 
Thus died the first Swiss martyr. 

The Image controversy was revived, 
by an Epistle of the Bishop of Con- 
stance vindicating images—by a dis 
tinction between idols, which repre 
sented false gods, and images of saints, 
who had been since their death ree 
ceived into heaven. ‘* The homage 
to whom,” he pronounced, ‘‘ was so 
far from criminal, that it nurtured 
piety.” 

Zuingle, now no longer on his own 
account, but by command of the 
Council, published a reply, of which 
the following sentences are a portion. 

“* The law of Moses is express 
on the subject of images. Its de» 
clarations on that point have not been 
abolished by the Gospel. 

** That law forbids not only the 
adoration of any God but the Eter- 
nal; it forbids the making of the 
likeness of any thing in heaven, earth, 
or the waters under the earth ; and 
this prohibition extends to images of 
all kinds used for worship. 

* The extravagant impieties of idole 
aters, and the abuses produced b 
image worship among Christians, suf- 
ficiently prove the wisdom of the law. 
He who first placed the statue of a 
holy man in a temple, had certainly 
no other intention than to offer him 
re an object of adoration to the faithe 


** But men did not stop there. The 
images were soon surrounded with a 
pomp, which impressed the imaginae 
tion of the people ; they were trans- 
formed into divinities, and honoured 
as the Pagans honoured their gods, 
Their names were given to temples 
and altars, and chapels were conse= 
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crated to them in woods, fields, and 


mountains. How many men in the 
hour of trouble, instead of invoking 
the Omnipotent, call upon men who 
have been dead for ages, whose vir- 
tues have placed them in the mansions 
of the blessed, but who can neither 
hear nor succour us? How many 
Christians, instead of having recourse 
to the mercy of the Redeemer, expect 
salvation from some saint, the object 
of their superstitious devotion ? 

“‘ There are even some who attribute 
supernatural virtues to these images. 
To increase the veneration for them, 
they are sometimes kept concealed, 
and sometimes brought forth in pomp- 
ous processions. Men consult them 
to learn the future; and to such a 
degree is the credulity of the vulgar 
abused, that they are made to believe 
that these inanimate images have ut- 
tered words, shed tears, and given 
commands. Look at the votive ta- 
blets that cover the walls of our 
churches ; is there one that testifies 
the gratitude of a Christian towards 
God, the dispenser of all good, or Je- 
sus Christ, the Saviour of the world ? 

** No; it is to men whose condi« 
tion on earth was like our own, that 
they attribute the miraculous cure of 
a disease, or unexpected succour in 
the hour of danger, or a wise resolu- 
tion taken in some important circum- 
stance of life. Is this true piety ? 
No; believe me, such superstitious 
worship only serves to enrich those 
who patronise it. 

‘* If you would honour the saints, 
honour them, not by addressing pray- 
ers to them, which belong to God 
alone,—not by lavishing upon them 
offerings of which they have no need, 
but by following their example.” 

This nervous and just appeal pro- 
duced its solid effect, in the deter- 
mination of the Council of the Canton 
to reform the public worship. By a 
decree, dated 1524, it enjoined the 
removal, by individuals, of these pic- 
tures and statues, which had been 
consecrated by themselves or their 
forefathers. ‘I'wo magistrates visited 
the churches of Zurich, to see that 
the order was put in force. The su- 
perstition of the monks was still ac- 
tive, and it was declared that the ima- 
ges would resist this desecration, and 
spontaneously return to their shrines. 
But the magistrates proceeded in their 
work, and the credit of these inactive 
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images sunk prodigiously. The des; 
throned saints were laid up ina pube 
lic hall, in order to be preserved. 

But the prudence of the Reformer: 
and the Council was defeated by po« 
pular violence. It was loudly pro- 
nounced, that things so capable of 
being again made instruments of sue 
perstition should be destroyed. The 
pictures were burnt, the images broken, 
and thus some works of art were sa-= 
crificed, which the more intelligent. 
Reformers regretted, but whose sacri« 
fice involved a much heavier calamity, 
in the offence and misrepresentation 
furnished by the act to the Catholic. 
Cantons. 

But, for the time, the great Reform 
proceeded effectually, because guard 
edly. The relics were taken from the 
churches, and interred secretly, to 
avoid disturbing the remaining pre- 
judices of the people. The tolling of 
bells for the dead, and in storms, with 
other superstitious ceremonies, was 
discontinued. ‘ The prohibition of 
images was not made a law throughout 
the Canton ; it was more mildly de- 
clared, that the matter should depend 
on the vote of the people. Where the 
majority desired the removal, the ma« 
gistrates were authorized to carry it 
into effect. The natural consequence 
followed ; the images disappeared. 

But a grand difficulty remained, the 
Mass. While this pillar of the Ro- 
mish worship stood, all true reform 
was incomplete. Zuingle had, from 
the commencement of his career at Zu- 
rich, openly declared himself against 
the continuance of a rite, which he 
had ceaselessly proved to be in direct 
contradiction to the letter and the 
spirit of the Gospel. 

Scripture pronounces that Christ 
died once, and that his one sacrifice is 
sufficient for the sins of those who 
will in repentance and faith seek for 
pardon. 

The doctrine of the Mass pronounces 
that the Mass is an actual sacrifice ; 
that this sacrifice may be offered every 
day, in every corner of the earth at 
once, ten times, or a million times ae 
day ; that it may be offered for money ; 
that it may be offered for the dead ; 
that it may redeem from future agonies 
men who never had a thought of re- 
pentance ; that the actual body and 
blood of Christ are offered up ; that 
they exist in what to the human 
senses is but a wafer ; that the hun« 
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dred or ten thowsand wafers are each 
the whole and complete body and 
blood of Christ ; that the priest can 
make his Maker ; and that the people 
should worship as the Eternal God, 
what the priest himself will acknow- 
Téedge to have been but flour and wa- 
ter the moment before consecration ; 
and what to the eye, the touch, and 
the taste, is but flour and water still ! 
- Zuingle denounced the whole error 
@f this inconceivable delusion ; but 
with his characteristic reluctance to 
urge the public understanding, he de- 
sired to limit his first changes to some 
alterations in the canon of the Mass, 
allowing the priests to retain their 
vestments, and tolerating whatever 
ceremonies were not decidedly opposed 
to — of religion. Circumstances 
imduced the Council to delay even those 
changes for a year. At the close of 
that period, the rapid intelligence of 
the public mind had prepared it for 
the’ more complete reform, and Zuin- 
gle declared the necessity of the en- 
tire abolition of the Mass. Yet even 
then no hasty zeal was suffered to in- 
ferfere. The Mass was still suffered 
to be performed. The law was limit- 
ed to taking off the command, by 
which priests were to solemnize the 
rité, or laics to be present atit. It 
was thus gradually abandoned, until, 
in the year 1525, Zuingle was em- 
powered by the public will to com- 
plete the’ abolition of the Mass, and 
solemnize in its place the Lord’s Sup- 
per. His reform now required but 
some civil additions, and they were 
effectually made. The chapter of his 
eathedral, by his influence, acknow- 
hedged the paramount authority of the 
State, and the mendicant orders were 
suppressed. But in these alterations, 
so tempting to human cupidity, the 
manliness, foresight, and justice of 
the great Reformer, were worthy of 
his religion. The property of the 
convents was not plundered, nor even 
alieated to the secular purposes of 
the state. It was kept together, and 
duly directed, more wisely and use- 
fally, to the objects of public instruc- 
tion iw the Gospel and literature. The 
infirm members, male and female, of 
- penne ew weré retained in 

possession of their customary emos 
luments ; but at’ their deaths their 


benefices and estates were appointed 
to the rt of professorships, for 
general and gratuitous teaching. 





[Auy. 
The cells of a great adjoining abbey 
were turned’ into a seminary for the 
education of young ecclesiastics ; the 
nuns having been previously pension- 
ed. The Dominican convent was made 
an hospital. The Augustan convent 
was given up to the reception of the 
r, and of destitute strangers travels 
ing through the Canton. The other 
convents were similarly employed. 
The revenues were in no instance em- 
bezzled by the claims or cupidity of 
the State, or private persons. e 
gteat Reformér had in this presérva-= 
tion to contend with avarice and every 
bad passion of our nature, but he was 
at once sincere and prudent ; and he 
accomplished his work by putting the 
conventual property under the’ care of 
a responsible administrator, thus sa- 
ving it from future plunder, and di- 
recting its employment to objects ‘of 
the highest public utility. 

His next work was a system of pub< 
lic instruction. He had driven out 
the ancient superstition ; his business 
now was to prevent its return; and 
= he knew was be ag - oe 

done by teaching the le to 
think for thimaauaves: He revived the 
almost dead school of Zurich, brought 
to it some able professors of classical 
and Oriental literature, and established 
ans lectures, chiefly in the know- 
edge of the Scriptures, which he just- 
ly placed at the head of all learning. 
He banished the old system of study 
ing only the schoolmen, and made it 
the —— duty of the theological 
teachers to study the Bible in the ori- 
ginal languages, comparing them with 
the chief versions, illustrating them 
by the commentaries of the Rabbins 
and Fathers ; ascertaining the customs 
and traditions of Judea, connected 
with the Scriptures, and finally direct- 
ing this knowledge to the general 
Christian improvement of thecountry. 
The theological lectures wére given im 
the cathedral that had so long echoed 
the'gloomy doctrines and wild reveries 
of monkery. The clergy of the city, 
and the students in divinity, were én- 
joined to attend them, but the spon- 
tatieous will of the people brought 
crowds of all classes ; a taste for lite+ 
rature was deeply rooted, and long af- 
tér the great Reformer had passed 
away, men of professions the least 
connected with: literature were to be 
found in Zurich; distinguished for 
classical and theological knowledge. 
5 
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The career of Zuingle was now about 
to close. But it was still to be signa- 
lized by a triumph of the faith. In 
1527, some districts of Bern, the most 
powerful of the Cantons, petitioned its 
senate for the introduction of the sys- 
tem established at Zurich, and for the 
suppression of the Mass. The senate 
was divided, but the proposal was fi- 
nally referred to a council of the cler- 
By of Bern, and the other states of 

e league. Some of the Cantons ob- 
jected to the meeting, but it was at 
a held, and attended by names 
still memorable in the history of Pro- 
testantism, /Ecolampadius, Pellican, 
Collinus, Bullinger, Capito, and Bu- 
cer. On Zuingle’s arrival the sittings 
commenced. The Protestant doctrines 
were proposed in the shape of ten 
Theses, and they were so powerfully 
sustained by the learning and talent 
of the Reformers, that, after eighteen 
debates, the great majority of the Ber- 
nese clergy signed their adherence to 
them, as the true doctrines of the 


_—— 

The “ Grand Council” of Bern then 
proceeded to act upon the decision. It 
declared the Bishops of Lausanne, Ba- 
sil, Sion, and Constance, to be divest« 
ed of all rights in its territory ; order- 
ed the priests to teach nothing con- 
tradictory to the Theses, permitted 
priests to marry, and monks and nuns 
to leave their convents, and appropri- 
ated the religious revenues to lawful 
purposes. Within four months Pro- 
testantism was the religion of the whole 
Canton ; but this triumph was finally 
a pr by the death of the great 
eader and light of Switzerland. The 
accession of so powerful a state as 
Bern threw the Catholic Cantons into 
general alarm. A league, prohibiting 
the preaching of the Reformation, was 
made between the five cantons of Lu- 
cerne,. Uri, Schweitz, Unterwalden, 
and Zug. Protestant ministers were 
persecuted, and in some instances put 
to death, and alliances were formed 
with the German princes hostile to 
Protestantism. Civil discord inflames 
all the bad passions ; and the remain- 
ing enemies of the Reformation in Zu- 
rich and Bern laboured to represent 
the public disturbances as the work of 
Zuingle. He suddenly appeared be- 
fore the senate, and tendered the re- 
signation of his office. ‘‘ I have,” said 
he, * for eleven years preached the 
Vo. XXIV. 
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Gospel to you in its purity ; as became 
a faithful minister, I have spared nei« 
ther exhortations, nor reprimands, nor 
warnings ; I have declared to you on 
many occasions how great a misfortune 
it would be to you, that yeu should 
suffer yourselves to be again guid 
by those whose ambition is their god. 

** You have made no account of my 
remonstrances ; I see introduced into 
the Council men destitute of morality 
and religion, having nothing in view 
but their own interest, enemies of the 
doctrine of the Gospel, and zealous 
partizans of our adversaries. These 
men are they who are now listened to. 
As long as you act in this manner, 
what good can be hoped for? But since 
it is to me that the public misfortunes 
are attributed, though none of my 
counsels are followed, I demand my 
dismission, and will go and seek an 
asylum elsewhere.” 

This act of noble self-denial was re< 
ceived by the Council as it deserved. 
A deputation was sent to entreat him to 
rescind his resolution. But they ob« 
jected political and personal grounds 
in vain. At length they laid before 
him the unquestionable injury that 
must be sustained by the Reformation, 
if it were thus to lose its principal 
champion in its chief seat, Zurich. 
To this argument Zuingle gave way, 
and three days after appeared before 
the Council, and pledged himself to 
adhere till death to the cause of his 
country. : 

The persecutions of the Protestants 
had awakened the fears and resent- 
ment of the Reformed Cantons, and te 
enforce the treaty by which the Re= 
formed were to be protected, the Can« 
tons of Zurich nd Bern determined 
to blockade the five Cantons. The 
blockade was contrary to the advice of 
Zuingle, who deprecated it as invol« 
ving the innocent with the guilty. At 
length the five Cantons collected their 
troops, and advanced towards Cappel, 
a point where they might prevent the 
junction of the Zurichers and Bernese. 
Zurich was thrown into consternation, 
and when four thousand men were or< 
dered to march, but seven hundred 
were equipped in a state to meet the 
enemy. News came that the division 
already posted at Cappel was attacked 
by a superior force. The officer. in 
command of the Zurichers instantly 
marched to sustain the post. It was 
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the custom of the Swiss, that their 
clergy should follow their troops to 
the field, to administer the last con- 
solations to the dying. Zuingle at- 
tended this detachment, but with a 
full consciousness of the hazard. “‘ Our 
cause is good,” said he to the friends 
who crowded anxiously round him, 
as the troops marched out; “ but it 
.is ill defended. It will cost my life, 
and that of a number of excellent 
men, who would wish to restore reli- 
-gion to its Ee pase eee. No 
-matter ; God will not abandon his ser- 
vants; he will come to their assist- 
ance when you think all lost. My 
confidence rests upon him alone, and 
not upon men. I submit myself to 
his a ie 

Ca is three leagues from Zu- 
— On the road as wend of the 
cannon attacking the position of the 
Zurichers, was heard. The march of 
the troops was slow, from the height 
.of Mount Albis, and the weight of 
their armour. Zuingle, agitated for 
the fate of the post, urged the officers 
to push forward at speed. “ Hasten,” 
he cried, “‘ or we shall be too late. 
As for me, I will go and join my bre- 
thren. I will help to save them, or 
we will die together.” The little army, 
animated by his exhortation, rushed 
forward, and at three in the afternoon 
came in sight of the battle. The 
troops of the five Cantons were eight 
thousand, an overwhelming superior- 
ity. After some discharges of cannon, 
they advanced to surround the Zu- 
richers, who amounted to but fifteen 
hundred. The enemy were boldly re« 
pulsed for a while, but their numbers 
enabled them to outflank the Protest- 
ants, and all was flight or slaugh- 


ter. 

Zuingle fell by almost the first fire. 
He had advanced in front of his coun- 
trymen, and was exhorting them to 
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fight for the cause of freedom and ho- 
liness, when a ball struck him. He 
sunk on the ground mortally wound. 
ed, and in the charge of the enemy 
was trampled over without being dis- 
tinguished. When the tumult of the 
battle was past, his senses returned, 
and raising himself from the ground, 
he crossed his arms upon his breast, 
and remained with his eyes fixed on 
heayen. Some of the enemy, who had 
lingered behind, came up and asked 
whether he would have a confessor. 
His speech was gone, but he shook his 
head in refusal. They then exhorted 
him to commend his soul to the Vir- 
gin. He refused again. They were 
enraged by his repeated determina- 
tion. ‘ Die then, obstinate heretic !” 
exclaimed one of them, and drove his 
sword through his bosom. 

The body was not recognised until 
the rext day, and then it was exposed 
to the sight of the Catholic army, as 
the most consummate trophy of their 
victory. Tosome it was a sight of ad- 
miration and sorrow, but to the mul- 
titude a subject of savage revenge. In 
the midst of shouts over the remains 
of this champion of holiness and truth, 
the clamour rose to ‘ burn the here- 
siarch.” Some of the leaders would 
have resisted, but the fury of the crowd 
was not to be restrained. They dragged 
the body to a pile, held a mock trial 
over it, burned it, and scattered the 
ashes to the winds. 

Thus perished a saint and a hero, 
at a time of life, when he seemed to 
be only maturing for a more exten- 
sive and vigorous career. He fell at 
the age of forty-seven. But he had 
gone through his course well, he had 
sowed the seeds of virtue in a land 
barren before ; he had let in light ona 
land of darkness, and his immortal 
legacy to his country was strength, 
wisdom, freedom, and religion ! 
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Man is naturally the most awkward 
animal that inhales the breath of life. 
There is nothing, however simple, 
which he can perform with the 
smallest approach to gracefulness .or 
ease. If he walks,—he hobbles, or 
jumps, or limps, or trots, or sidles, or 
creeps—but creeping, sidling, limp- 
ing, hobbling, and jumping, are by no 
means walking. If he sits,—he fid- 
gets, twists his legs under his chair, 
throws his arm over the back of it, 
and puts himself into a perspiration, 
by trying to be at ease. It is the same 
in the more complicated operations of 
life. Behold that individual on a 
horse! See with what persevering 
alacrity he hobbles up and down from 
the croupe to the pommel, while his 
horse goes quietly at an amble of from 
four to five miles in the hour. See 
how his knees, flying like a weaver’s 
shuttle, from one extremity of the 
saddle to another, destroy, in a plea< 
sure-ride from Edinburgh to Ros- 
lin, the good grey kerseymeres, which 
were glittering a day or two ago in 
Scaife and Willis’s shop. The horse 
begins to gallop—Bless our soul! the 
gentleman will decidedly roll off. The 
reins were never intended to be pulled 
like a peal of Bob Majors ; your head, 
my friend, ought to be on your own 
shoulders, and not poking out between 
your charger’s ears; and your horse 
ought to use i/s exertions to move on, 
and not you. It is a very cold day, 
you have cantered your two miles, and 
now you are wiping your brows, as if 
you had run the distance in half the 
time on foot. 

People think it a mighty easy thing 
to roll along in a carriage. Step 
into this noddy. That creature in the 
corner is evidently in a state of such 
nervous excitement that his body 
is as immovable as if he had break- 
fasted on the kitchen poker; every 
jolt of the vehicle must give him 
a shake like a battering-ram ; do you 
call this coming in to give yourself 
arcst? Poor man, your ribs will ache 
for this fora month to come! But 
the other gentleman opposite : see how 
flexible he has rendered his body. 
Every time my venerable friend on the 
coach- box extends the twig with a few 

ards of twine at the end of it, which 
e denominates “ a whupp,” the suds 
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denness of the accelerated motion 
makes his great round head flop from 
the centre of his short thick neck, and 
come with such violence on the un- 
stuffed back, that his hat is sent down 
upon the bridge of his nose with a ve- 
hemence which might wellnigh carry 
it away. Do you say that man is ca 
pable of taking a pleasure ride? Bes 
fore he has been bumped three miles, 
every pull of wind will be jerked out 
of his body, and by the time he has 
arrived at Roslin, he will be a dead 
man. If that man prospers in the 
world, he commits suicide the moment 
he sets up his carriage. 

We go toa ball. Mercy upon us! 
is this what you call dancing? A 
man of thirty years of age, and with 
legs as thick as a gate-post, stands up 
in the middle of the room, and gapes, 
and fumbles with his gloves, looking 
all the time as if he were burying his 
grandmother. At a given signal, the 
unwieldy animal puts himself in mo 
tion ; he throws out his arms, crouches 
up his shoulders, and, without moving 
a muscle of his face, kicks out his legs, 
to the manifest risk of the bystanders, 
and goes back to his place apy 
blowing like an otter, after a ~ 
hour’s burst. Is this dancing ? Shades 
of the filial and paternal Vestris! can 
this be a specimen of the art which 
gives elasticity to the most inert con- 
formation, which sets the blood glows 
ing with a warm and genial flow, and 
makes beauty float before our ravishe 
ed senses, stealing our admiration by 
the gracefulness of each new motion, 
till at last our souls thrill to each 
warning movement, and dissolve into 
ecstasy and love? Maiden, with the 
roses lying among the twinings of thy 
long red hair! think not that the art 
of dancing consists merely in activity 
and strength. Thy limbs, which are 
none of the weakest, were not intended 
to be the rivals of a pavior’s hammer : 
the artificer, who trimmed thy locks, 
had no idea that his labours were to be 
lifted three feet higher than thy natu 
ral height from the ground; spare 
thyself such dreadful exertion, we be« 
seech thee, and consider that thine ane 
kle, though streng and thick as St 
George’s pillars, may still be broken or 
sprained with such saltations. 
People seem even tolabour to beawk 
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ward. One would think a gentleman 
mightshake hands with a familiar friend 
without any symptoms of cubbishness. 
Not at all. The hand is jerked out by 
the. one with the velocity of a rocket, 
and» comes so unexpectedly to the 
-length of its tether, that it nearly dis- 
pros fai shoulder bone. There it 
‘swaying and clutching at the 
wind, atthe full extent of the arm, 
while the other is half poked out, and 
-half drawn in, as if rheumatism de- 
tained the upper moiety and only be- 
low the elbow were at liberty to move. 
After. you have shaken the hand, (but 
for what reason you,squeeze it, as if it 
were a sponge, I can by no means 
imagine, ) can you not withdraw it to 
your side, and keep it in the station 
where nature and comfort alike tell 
you it ought to be? Do you think 
your breeches’ pocket the most proper 
place to push your daddle into? Do 
you put it there to guard the solitary 
alf-crown from the rapacity of your 
friend ;.or do you put it across your 
. breast in case of an unexpected winder 
from your apparently peaceable ac- 
quaintance on the opposite side ? 
Who, in the name of wonder, taught 
you to touch your hat? Do you ima- 
gine that any lady will be pleased by 
your doffing your castor, as if it hurt 
your head, or throwing your hand up 
to it, as if to hold it on against a sud- 
den gust of wind, or tapping it on the 
brim with the point of your fore-fin- 
ger, as if it were the interior of a 
snuff-box ? Why will you be so awk- 
ward? Most learned expounder of 
the intricacies of law, remember when 
our hat is fairly and genteelly off, the 
Pest thing you can do is to put it 
ietly and calmly on again. Recol- 
Inet in these easterly winds that you 
have left your wig in the Parliament 
House, and besides, that some booby 
of a phrenologist will set you down in 
his next philosophical essay, as en- 
dowed with an enormous organ of 
offhattiveness, and the proportions of 
your neck may be quite as well con- 
cealed. Stop, my dear George, you 
intended to take off your hat to the 
ladies in the blue pelisses,—your nod 
was pretty well, but your salute, as we 
say im-the, army, was bestowed upon 
two lady’s maids and three children in 
a window three doors farther on. 
Is it not quite absurd that a man 
can’t even take a glass of wine without 
an appearance of infinite difficulty and 
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pain? Eating an egg at breakfast, we 
allow, is a difficult operation, ‘but 


surely a glass of wine after dinner 
should be asveasy as it is undoubtedly 
agreeable. The egg lies under many 
disadvantages. If you leave the egg 
cup on the table, you have to steady 
it with the one hand, and carry the 
floating nutriment a distance of about 
two feet with the other, and always in 
a confoundedly small spoon, and some- 
times with rather unsteady fingers. 
To avoid this, you take the egg-cup 
in your hand, and every spoonful 
have to lay it down again, in order to 
help yourself to bread; so, upon the 
whole, we disapprove of eggs, unless, 
indeed, you take them in our old 
mode at Oxford; that is two eggs 
mashed up with every cup of tea, and 
purified with a glass of hot rum. 

But the glass of wine—can an 
thing be more easy ? One would thin 
not—but if you take notice next time 
you empty a gallon with a friend, you 
will see that, sixteen to one, he makes 
the most convulsive efforts to do with 
ease what a person would naturally 
suppose was the easiest thing in the 
world. Do you see, in the first place, 
how hard he grasps the decanter, lea« 
ving the misty marks of five hot 
fingers on the glittering crystal, 
which ought to be pure as Cornelia’s 
fame? Then remark at what an acute 
angle he holds his right elbow as if 
he were meditating an assault on his 
neighbour's ribs; then see how he 
claps the bottle down again as if his 
object were to shake the pure ichor, 
and make it muddy as his own brains. 
Mark how the animal seizes his glass, 
—by heavens he will break it into a 
thousand fragments! See how he bows 
his lubberly head to meet half way 
the glorious cargo; how he slobbers 
the beverage over his unmeaning gule« 
let, and chucks down the glass so as 
almost to break its stem after he has 
emptied it of its contents as if they 
had been jalap or castor-oil! Call you 
that taking a glass of wine? Sir, it is 
putting wine into your gullet as you 
would put small beer into a barrel,— 
but it is not—oh, no! it is not taking, 
80 as to enjoy, a glass of red, rich port, 
or glowing, warm, tinted, beautiful 
caveza! Nights of enjoyment! dear, 
fleeting, but the more loved then, and 
oh, the more regretted now that ye 
were so fleeting and so dear! do not 
the feelings of our old heart grow 
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warm again, and the beating of our 
thinn’d blood start at once from 57 
up to 76, when we recall your bright 
and beautiful, and evanescent exist- 
ence ! Where are ye now, companions 
of our joyous hours, when we drew 
round our blazing fire after the drud- 
gery of hall-dinner was over, when 
we became serious over port, or mad< 
dened over delirious champaigne! Is 
thy long nose, oh Thomas, shining 
with as rosy a tint in the precincts of 
the Middle Temple as it did when its 
appearance at our wine parties was 
hailed—as the watery Pleiads were by 
the sailor on the pathless deeps? Art 
thou indeed a Barrister of standing 
almost as long as thy long thin body? 
or hast thou left the forensic for a 
more congenial bar, and married the 
cynosure of some country inn, the 
captive of her bewitching smiles as 
well as of her brandy-punch? Thou 
too, my Barnacles, couldst distinguish 
between sherry and strong ale, which 
half the cognoscenti in Oxford could 
hardly do—where art thou gone? 
Hast thou become steady and active 
as a country ——Oh, enviable lot 
—and smilest thou with ill-disguised 
satisfaction when thou catchest a 
glimpse, the first perhaps for years, of 
thy once-boasted foot, which has been 
hidden from thy admiring vision by 
the increased rotundity of thine ante- 
rior configuration—while we !—but 
caparisons are odoriferous—and we 
return to the point we started from in 
this irresistible fit of enthusiasm and 
regret. Men are decidedly more awk~ 
ward than “‘all-commanding woman,” 
everywhere, except on the road. 

A newly married couple are invited 
to a wedding-dinner. Though the 
lady, perhaps, has run off with a per- 
son below her in rank and station, see 
when they enter the room, how dif- 
ferently they behave.—How graceful- 
ly she waves her head in the fine re- 
cover from the withdrawing curtsy, 
and beautifully extends her hand to 
the bald-pated individual grinning to 
heron therug! While the poor spoon, 
her husband, looks on, with the white 
of his eyes turned up as if he were sea- 
sick, and his hands dangle dangle on his 
thighs as if he were trying to lift his 
own legs. See how he ducks to the 
lady of the house, and simpers across 
the fire-place to his wife, who, by 
this time is giving a most. spirited ac« 
count of the state of roads, and the 
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civility of the postilions ‘near the 
Borders. 

Isa man little? Let him always, if 
possible, stoop, We are sometimes 
tempted to lay sprawling in the mud 
fellows of from five feet to five feet 
eight, who carry the back of their 
heads on the extreme summit of their 
back-bone, and pare up to heaven as 
if they scorned the very ground. Let 
no little man wear iron heels. When 
we visit a friend of ours in Queen 
Street we are disturbed from our law 
bours or conversation by a sound 
which resembles the well-timed march- 
ing of a file of infantry or a troop of 
dismounted dragoons. We hobble as 
fast as possible to the window, and 
are sure to see some chappie of about 
five feet high stumping on the paves 
ment with his most properly named 
cuddy-heels ; and we stake our credit, 
we never yet heard a similar clatter 
from any of his Majesty’s subjects of 
a rational and gentlemanly height—~ 
We mean from five feet eleven (our 
own height) up to six feet three. 

Is a man tall? let him never wear 
asurtout. It is the most unnatural, 
and therefore the most awkward dress 
that ever was invented. On a tall 
man, if he be thin, it appears like a 
cossack-trowser on a stick leg; if it 
be buttoned, it makes his leanness 
and lankness still more appalling and 


absurd ; if it be open, it appears tobe . 


no part of his costume, and leads us 
to suppose that some elongated habit- 


maker is giving us a specimen of that | 


rare bird, the flying taylor. 

We go on a visit to the country for 
a few days, and the neighbourhood is 
famous for its beautiful prospects. 
Though, for our own individual share, 
we would rather go to the catacombs 


alone, than to a splendid view in @ - 


troop, we hate to balk young people; 
and as even now a walking-stick chair 
is generally carried along for our be« 


hoof, we seldom or never remain at * 


home when all the rest of.shetparty 
trudge off to some “ bushy bourne or 
mossy dell.” On these occasions how 
infinitely superior the female is to the 
male part of the species! The ladies, 
ima quarter of an hour after the pro~ 
posal of the ploy, appear all in readi« 


hess to start, each with her walking«— 


shoes and parasol, with a smart reti« 
cule dangling from her wrist. The 
gentlemen, on the other hand, set off 
with their great heavy Wellingtons, 
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which, after walking half a mile, 
pinch them at the toe, and make the 
leasure-excursion confine them to the 
ouse for weeks. Then some fool, 
the first gate or stile we come to, is 
sure to shew off his vaulting, and up- 
sets himself in the ditch on the oppo 
site side, instead of going quietly over 
and helping the damosels across. And 
then, if he does attempt the polite, 
how awkwardly the monster makes 
the attempt! We come to a narrow 
ditch with a plank across it—He goes 
only half way, and, standing in the 
middle of the plank, stretches out his 
hand and pulls the unsuspecting maid- 
en so forcibly, that before he has time 
to get out of the way, the impetus 
his own tug has produced, precipi- 
tates them both among the hemlock and 
nettles, which, you may lay it down 
as a general rule, are to be found at 
the thoroughfares in every field. 
Long, long ago, (and the mists of 
thirty years are lifted from our retro- 
spective vision as we speak,) we went 
with a party of amiable girls to see 
one of the grandest objects in Eng- 
land. Shall we forget the sunny day 
which lighted us merrily over valley 
and plain, till we entered at last on 
the magnificent defiles of the Cheddar 
Cliffs, in Somersetshire >—Never !— 
We still, with a minuteness of which, 
as we look at our diminished legs— 
which are at this moment swathed in 
flannel—we are half- ashamed, remem- 
ber the fawn-coloured pelisse, and 
white straw bonnet, of a young and 
beautiful maiden of the party. We 
remember the beauties of her flexible 
form, and the moving lights which 
danced across her countenance as she 
spoke, and still more the bright wild 
innocence which sealed Love’s seal 
upon her downy cheek, whene’er her 
soft swect lips were curled into a smile. 
On we went, the maiden and ourself, 
and what we talked of, or if we talked 
at all, we do not remember, or at least 
we have no inclination to reveal. As 
we wandered up the pass, and the 
gradual winding of the ascent brought 
us every instant into view of some 
more sublime and grander aspect of 
the scene, our conversation became less 
sustained, till when we came to the 
middle of the steep, where on each 
side of us rose, “ in wild and stern 
magnificence,” the grand and rugged 
erags, with their rude projections 
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clothed in brushwood, and mellowed 
by the warm tints of the noon-day 
sun, we should have thought ita pro« 
fanation of nature’s holiest mysteries, 
if we had uttered one word even of ad- 
miration to the mute and interesting 

irl who rested on our arm. The 

awk poised himself on his broad and 
moveless wing, far up within the sha- 
dow of a beetling cliff, and then dash- 
ed into the sunshine and away ! a joy 
ous and delighted thing, down the 
windings of the mountain. The wild 
pigeon, too, came sailing with a flood 
of light upon his wings, and circling 
for a moment round a jutting ledge, 


folded his pinions on that desolate ” 


pinnacle, and brought to our fancy, 
amid all the wildness and majesty of 
the scene, thoughts, humbJer and more 
gentle, of the quiet cottage in the far- 
off land which had been the shelter of 
our boyhood, and which, with such a 
companion as we then possessed, might 
be the no less fondly cherished shelter 
of our age. Yes, young and beautiful 
Honora! even amid the sternness of 
Nature’s works, our heart was soften« 
ed by thy calm and lovely smile! But 
what the devil you could see in that 
thin-necked curate, it passes our com- 
prehension to divine. He was the 
most enormous eater we ever encoune 
tered in our life. Could such a being, 
after swallowing two pounds of mut- 
ton, fourteen potatoes, three rounds 
of bread, two quarts of beer, besides 
pudding and cheese, dare to hint a 
syllable of love towards any thing but 
a Southdown sheep? Could he have 
soothed thy young heart in its lonely, 
and perhaps its melancholy thoughts, 
as we could have done ? Could he have 
looked into the blue recesses of thy 
rich deep eyes, and forgotten every 
thing but gratitude to Heaven for ha 
ving bestowed on him a creature so 
pure, so beautiful? Could he have 
wandered into the calm solitudes, by 
the side of some romantic burn, and 
pulled the long blue bells wet with the 
spray of the dashing linn, and twined 
them in thine auburn hair, and rested 
beside thee with a sweet and chastened 
affection, and read to thee “ through 
the lang simmer day,” on some hea- 
thery knowe, far from the noisy and 
observing world—a world within your- 
selves? Oh, no! But thou, Honora! 
thou art the mother, we hear, of nine 
boys and girls, while we are slowly 
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recovering from a four months’ fit of 
the gout ! 

We hold that every man behaves 
with awkwardness when he is in 
love, and the want of the one is a 
presumption of the absence of the 
‘other. When people are fairly enga- 
ged, there is perhaps less of this di- 
rectly to the object, but there is still 
as much of it in her presence ; but it 
is wonderful how soon the most ner- 
vous become easy when marriage has 
concluded all their hopes. Delicate 
girl! just budding into womanly love. 
liness, whose heart, for the last ten 


\ minutes, has been trembling behind 


the snowy wall of thy fair and beauti- 
ful bosom, hast thou never remarked 
and laughed at a tall and much-be« 
whiskered young man for the mauvaise 
honte with which he hands to thee th 
cup of half-watered souchong? Laug 
not at him again, for he will assuredly 
be thy husband. Yes! he will trem- 
ble for a few months more as he stands 
beside thy music stool, and join no 
others in the heartless mockery of their 
— 3; but when every voice which 
as commended thy song is hushed, 
and every note which thou hast cloth- 
ed in ethereal music is forgotten by 
all besides, to him it will be a theme 
to dream upon in his loneliness, and 
every look which thine eye vouchsa- 
fed to him, will be laid up as a sacred 
and a holy thing in the inmost sanc- 
tuary of his secret soul. Thou wilt 
see in short time that the tremulous- 
ness of his nerves is only observable 
when his tongue is faltering in its ad- 
dress to thee ; pity will enter into thy 
gentle heart, and thyself wilt some 
times turn the wrong page in thy book 
of songs, and strike the wrong note on 
thy double grand piano, when thou 
knowest that his ears are drinking in 
thy voice, and his eyes following thy 
minutest action. Then will he, on 
some calm evening when the sun is 
slowly sinking behind the large lime- 
trees which shake their ripened beau- 
ties before thy windows, tell thee, that 
without thee he must indeed be mise- 
rable—that thou art the one sole light 
which has glowed and glittered upon 
«¢ life’s dull stream ;” and then—how 
bitterly wilt thou repent that thou 
hast ridiculed the awkwardness which 
only thine own charms have caused ! 
Ina few monthsmore—wesee with pro« 
spective clearness—thou art sitting at 
the same piano in a large and newly« 
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furnished room, snuffing thy candles 
every now and then thyself, and turn- 
ing with thine own hands the leaves 
of the National Melodies, while he 
O, he !—is stretched along one of Mr 
Trotter's finest Ottomans, fast asleep! 


Have I not woo’d your snarling cur to bend 

To me the paw and greeting of a friend, 

And all his surly ugliness forgave, 

Because, like me, he was my Emma's 
slave ? , 

Think you, thus charm’d, the spell I would 
revoke ? 

Alas ! my love, we married, and it broke! 


Love, when successful, is well enough, 
and perhaps it has treasures of its own 
to compensate for its inconveniences ; 
but a more miserable situation than 
that of an unhappy individual before 
the altar, it is not in the heart ofman 
to conceive. First of all, you are 
marched with a solitary male compas ~ 
nion up the long aisle, which on ‘this 
occasion appears absolutely intermi- 
nable; then you meet your future 
partner dressed out in satin and white 
ribbons, whom you are sure to meet 
in gingham gowns or calico prints, 
every morning of your life ever after. 
There she is, supported by her old fa« 
ther, decked out in his old-fashioned 
brown coat, with a wig of the same 
colour, beautifully relieving the burne 
ing redness of his huge projecting 
ears; and the mother, puffed up like 
an overgrown bolster, encouraging the 
trembling girl, and joining her maid 
en aunts of full fifty years, in telling 
her to take courage, for it is what 
they must all come to. Bride’s-maids 
and mutual friends make up the com< 
pany ; and there, standing out before 
this assemblage, you assent to every 
thing the curate, or, if you are rich 
enough, the rector, or even the dean, 
may say, shewing your knock-knees 
in the naked deformity of white ker- 
seymeres, to an admiring bevy of the 
servants of both families, laughing 
and tittering from the squire’s pew in 
the gallery. Then the parting !—The 
mother’s injunctions to the juvenile 
bride to guard herself from the cold, 
and to write within the week. The 
maiden aunts’ inquiries, of, “ M 
dear, have you forgot nothing ?”—the 
shaking of hands, the wiping and 
winking of eyes! By Hercules!— 
there is but one situation more un- 
pleasant in this world, and that is, 
bidding adieu to your friends, the ore 
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dinary, and jailor, preparatory to 
swinging from Qoushelc tater cut 
of it. The lady all this time seems 
not half so awkward. She has her 
gown to keep from creasing, her vin- 
— 6 play with ; besides, that 
her nervousness is interesting and 
feminine, and is laid to the score of 
delicacy and reserve. 

_ What a piece of work is man! In 
every situation he is infinitely inferior 
to the softer sex,—except, indeed, as 
we remarked before, upon the road. 
Here a man of the minutest intellect 
is fifty wo more sensible than the 
trotting, aa weary-looking wo- 
man by his side. Do you see that 
bunch of red rags swaying from side 
to side on the back of that wandering 
Camilla? In it repose two chubb 
children, while the nine others, of a 
shapes and sizes, are straggling along 
the way. The insignificant individual, 
with the tail of his coat (for it has only 
one) dangling down nearly to the junc- 
tion between his battered stocking and 
his hard brown shoe ; that mortal with 
but the ghost of a hat upon his head, 
—a staff within his hand,—his shoul- 
ders not distinguishable beneath the 
ample sweep of his deciduous coat ; 
that being is the husband of the wo- 
man, and, in the estimation of the 
world, the father of the eleven chil- 
dren. A gig sweeps on, containing 
some red-nosed, small-eyed Bagman, 
with his whip stuck in the arm-rod, a 
book in his hand, and the reins dang- 
on. by easy flow over the long bony 

_back of his broken-knee’d charger. 
Hey! hey! cries the conveyer of pat- 
terns. The paternal vagabond slips 
quietly to the side, but guineas to six- 
pences the woman creeps steadily on, 
or even if she be on the right side, 
diverges into the path, as if on pur- 
pose to cause the Bagman’s apprehen- 
sion for careless and furious driving 
along the King’s highway. Often and 
often in our own young days, when 
mounted in our friend Seekham’s 
most er Stanhope, bowling along 
the beautiful road between Bicester 
and Summertown, at the easy rate of 
thirteen miles an hour, have we hal- 
loed till our throats ached again to the 
female part of a pedestrian cavalcade, 
—but allin vain. And then, when 
we were inspired, partly by Deakins’s 
im t, and partly by wrath at 
the im ent to our course, have 


we slang’d till our very self was fright. 
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ehed at our vehemence, and our sl 

ing friend has awakened and stared 
with mute horror in our face! But 
there the insensate termagant stands 
flatly in your way, and unless you 
have the eloquent vituperations of Jon 
Bee or Mr Brougham to aid you, your 
best plan is to lay your whip on the 
right flank of your restive horse, and 
trot out of hearing of her abuse (celer« 
rimo curse you!) Once, and once 
only, were we happy at such an inter 
ruption. It was in that beautiful tract 
of country between Stirling and the 
Trosachs. We were slowly driving 
our old horse, Tempest, in our quiet 
easy shandrydan, admiring, as all who 
have hearts and souls must do, the no« 
ble vistas which open every moment 
upon the sight. Far down we heard 
the gurgling of the joyous river leap- 
ing over rock and stone, yet saw not 
the glittering of its bubbling course 
for the thick leaves which clustered 
on its precipitous bank. Then at a 
winding of the way we saw a smooth 
calm reach, circling with its limpid 
waters round a projecting point, and 
just below us the tiny billows glisten- 
ing to the noonday sun, half-seen, half-= 
hid by the brushwood which decked 
with greenness and beauty the rocky 
ledge over which we gazed. We gave 
Tempest a gentle hint to proceed, and 
not far had we gone, when, gliding be- 
fore us in solitude and loveliness, we 
beheld a form—and by the quickened 
pulses of our heart—we knew whose 
only that enchanting form could be. 
Immersed in “ maiden meditation,” 
she heard not the rolling of our cha- 
riot wheels. Nearer and nearer we 
approached, and at last, as if roused 
from a dream, she started and turned 
round. The large brown eye, glisten- 
ing in its lustrous beauty, till it ap 
peared almost in tears,—the dark arche 
ed eye-brows, the glowing cheek, and 
then the enchanting smile,—it was—it 
was our Ellen! Three years were passed 
since we had seen the fawn-like maid 
en. We had seen her in the lighted 
hall, where she was the cynosure of 
every eye,—the loadstone of every 
heart. We had gazed on the ringlets 
of her dark auburn tresses that floated 
in many a curl along the pure marble 
of her snowy neck ; we had followed 
with admiration every movement of 
her graceful form, and looked with 
more than rapture on the twinkling of 
her small and fairy-like feet, and we 
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had wondered that a flower so fair was 
still left alone, and was. not gathered 
to bloom on in blessedness, the orna< 
ment and delight of some faithful and 
loving bosom. And here we saw her 
in this romantic region, communing 
with her own pure spirit. 

We spoke in the words of overflows 
ing friendship. And old as we were, 
our heart yearned with kindness and 
affection to a being so young, so beau- 
tiful. Again we heard her voice as we 
used to delight to hear it, gay, joyous, 
free. She spoke with an enthusiasm, 
which mateberain more lovely, of the 
beautiesof the wild sceneround us. “‘Go 
on, blessed creature,” thought we, inthe 
fulness of our heart, as we descended 
from our vehicle, and trusted Tempest 
to his own discretion up the hill,— 
“‘ Go on, blessed creature, spreading 
light with thy pure smiles upon the 
darkness of a clouded and care-dis- 
turbed existence,—be the pride of some 
youthful bosom, that will beat only as 
thy wishes point! For ourself! we 
are old and failed, but thy beauties 
have scattered a leaf of the tree of hap- 
piness upon the dull and lagging course 
of our thorn-encircled thoughts.” We 
wondered, but inquired not the rea- 
son of her being solitary in so desolate 
and wild a scene ; our thoughts were 
otherwise employed, and we were re- 
gretting that we had fallen into the 
sere, the yellow leaf, and picturing 
scenes of happiness and delight, had 
fate and fortune willed it otherwise. 
Even yet, could we win the heart of 
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one so beautiful, we might be happy ; 
attention would atone for disparity of 
years,—and Ellen, the lovely, the ac« 
complished Ellen, night deign— 
‘¢ ____to bless 
With her light step our loneliness.” 


Yet why for our vanity or selfish 
gratification doom a creature so young 
to waste her best years in the dull and 
joyless society of an infirm old man? 
—perish the ungenerous thought !— 
but would not she herself laugh at the 
mere idea! Perchance even now she 
is musing on some young and betroth< 
ed admirer ; perchance she is dream< 
ing of her future happiness, when the 
wife shall make it her pride to com- 
pensate for the coyness of the maiden. 
In the midst of our reverie and regrets, 
a carriage swept up the hill; a vene< 
rable old man looked out of the wine 
dow as it stopped, and said, in an ale 
most surly tone,—‘ We have got the 
shoe replaced—how fast you’ve walke 
ed ; come in.” And Ellen, the young, 
the pure, the innocent, the beautiful, 
was the wife of a man older by a good 
dozen years than ourself! We handed 
her in without a word, bowed, as she 
said farewell, and stood gazing after 
the carriage long after a turning of 
the road concealed it from our view. 
We remembered, that on remounting 
our shandrydan, we caught ourself 
muttering something, which we are 
afraid sounded almost like an oath. 

R. H. 





ELEGIAC STANZAS. 


BY DELTA. 


I. 
Cato wakes the beauty of the vernal morn, 
The small birds chirp amid the budding trees ; 
But thou, lost sweet one, from our presence torn, 
Feel’st not the freshness of the genial breeze. 


II. 

The thoughts of thee are as a pleasant dream, 

Soft, soothing, holy, beautiful, and bright ; 
As of a star, that sparkles o’er a stream, 
Gemming the dewy coronal of night. 


Il. 
To see thee—was with raptured heart to own 
Angelic loveliness might blend with earth ; 
To hear thee—was to feel there dwells a tone 
In sadness, more enchanting far than mirth. 


Vor. XXIV. 
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lV. 
Thy pensive, snowy brow, thy glossy hair, 
Thy soft carnation’d cheek, and hazel eye, 
Seem’‘d lent but to illume a world of care, 
And oh—to think that such a form could die ! 


v. 
Closed is thy grave ; we heard the doleful knell, 
When thou wast blooming in refulgent youth ; 
We heard the warning of that passing bell, 
Which seem’d the dirge of Beauty, Hope, and Truth. 


vi. 
We dreamt not thus that thou shouldst pass away, 
A lily opening to life’s vernal sun ; 
That envious night should overcloud thy day, 
Ere half the sands of gladsome youth were run. 


Vil. 
Thou need’st no stone ; thy tablet is the love 

Of all who knew, remember thee, and grieve ; 
Soft shine the sun thy simple turf above, 

And sing the birds thereon from morn to eve! 


Vit. 
We see thee in the blue rekindling sky ; 
We see thee in the green that clothes the tree ; 
We hear thee in the stream that murmurs by ; 
In solitude and cities think of thee. 


Ix. 
So shed thy looks a sanctifying balm, 
That the far scenes awoke before our eyes, 
When sorrow was unfelt, and sunshine calm, 
Slept on the evening fields of paradise. 


X. 
Farewell! thou wast a flower that to the day, 
In beauty and in bloom, sweet perfume gave ; 
A star that shone o’er earth with lucid ray ; 
A white bird floating on the halcyon wave. 


xt. 

Farewell! thy like again we may not know ; 
Farewell! to die untainted was thy lot ; 

Farewell—farewell—although we are below, 
And thou in Heaven, thou shalt not be forgot. 


XII. 
The blackbird singing, when the woods are mute ; 
The clear blue sky ; the blossom on the tree ; 

The tenderest breathing of the gentlest lute ; 
All things of pure and fair are types of thee ! 


[Aug 
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THE CLARE ELECTION. 


A sTRANGE accident befell] at Ennis 
on Saturday last. A man of the name 
of Connell, a papist lawyer, was elect- 
ed, by a large majority of votes, to re- 
present the county of Clare in the Im- 
perial Parliament. 

I shall not fatigue you by descri- 
bing how the rabblement shouted and 
tossed up their sweaty caps, and utter- 
ed such a deal of stinking breath that, 
for mine own part, I durst not laugh, 
for fear of opening my lips and re- 
ceiving the bad air. But there’s no 
heed to be taken of them; if Connell 
had stabbed their mothers, they would 
have done no less. Neither shall I 
dwell upon the objections that have 
been raised respecting the legal quali- 
fications of Connell as a candidate ; 
that, and undue influence, and a hun- 
dred other things I could name, would 
form excellent grounds for a petition 
against the return, but I have no de- 
sire to get rid of the real question by 
any such sidewind. Since it has been 
started at all, let it be grappled with 
and settled on its own merits, fairly 
and at once. 

This is a perfectly novel era in the 
history of the Catholic Question. A 
vacancy occurs in the. representation 
of our county, by Mr Vesey Fitzge- 
rald’s acceptance of office. A Roman 
Catholic candidate, hitherto believed 
ineligible, is set up in opposition to 
Mr Fitzgerald, not even on the ground 
on which Lord G. Beresford, Colonel 
Leslie, and other Protestant candi- 
dates were ousted by the Popish priests 
at the last general election,—for Mr 
Fitzgerald has always been a most 
strenuous advocate for what is called 
Emancipation,—but on this ce that 
by the fiat of the Roman Catholic As-~ 
sociation, no man shall be allowed to 
represent a county in Ireland, who 
does not proclaim war to the death, 
against any ministry which contains 
in it any the least leaven of Protest- 
antism. The person so set up, ap- 
pears, on the Sheriff’s return, as ha- 
ving a majority of votes, and is of 
course by him declared elected. One 
of the called he certainly is, whether 
he shall be the chosen is yet to appear. 
The Legislature has thought fit in its 
wisdom to appoint certain conditions, 





' Bunratty, Clare, July 7, 1828. 
under which alone it is competent for 
persons elected by the freeholders to 
sit or vote in their House. This man 
says he can brave their decision, set at 
nought their conditions, and sit and 
vote, because he has been elected ; any 
regulation, or law, or custom of Pare 
liament to the contrary, or in anywise 
tothe contrary, notwithstanding. This 
is very strange if it be true. The man 
las pledged his honour as a lawyer, 
and a gentleman (save the mark if to 
the voters, that if they give him a 
majority, as they have, 4 will sit and 
vote without fulfilling the conditions 
appointed by the Legislature. I who 
am no lawyer, but a plain man, who 
can read and understand English, as« 
sert, that if words have meaning, he 
cannot do so without violating several 
distinct legislative enactments which 
I can adduce. Prejudice, I presume, 
has blinded him in his own cause. As 
to the second part of his pledge, it is 
a small matter. Every one has heard 
of the Knight who swore by his ho« 
nour the pancakes were good, but the 
mustard was naught, when in truth 
the mustard was good, and the pane 
cakes were naught, and yet the knight 
was not forsworn. 

I cannot forget that all the uproar 
and brawling without, and all the 
honest earnestness and anxiety within 
the House, which have attended the 
discussion of this vewatissima questio 
for the last twenty years, have been 
wholly founded on the universally no« 
torious fact, that the expressed inten 
tion not merely of existing acts of 
Parliament, but of our blessed con« 
stitution itself, was to exclude Roman 
Catholics from sitting or voting in 
either House of Parliament ; and that 
their admission to this privilege, whe« 
ther deemed expedient or not, was ac« 
knowledged on all hands to be pro 
tanto an alteration of the existing laws 
and constitution of this realm. In 
short, that when our constitution was 
framed and ratified by the Convention 
Parliament in 1688, the thing upper« 
most in men’s minds, writhing as the 
were under the wrongs and mischi 
heaped upon them by a Popish King, 
and his Popish creatures, was, by one 
grand national struggle, to expel al 
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Roman Catholics from dominion and 
power in this Protestant kingdom, at 
once, and for ever. 

I putit to the candour, and fairness, 
and good sense of the warmest parlia- 
mentary advocates of Catholic eman- 
cipation, whether their anxiety for the 
success of that measure, can justify 
any the least support or countenance 
of so outrageous an attack upon the 
privileges and respectability of their 
House, as this attempt to embarrass 
their proceedings, by thrusting upon 
them, as a member of their body, an 
individual who refuses to comply with 
the pre-requisites ordained by them- 
selves to be fulfilled by every person 
seeking admission into their order? 
Let them consign to oblivion the im- 

tent effort to fool and cheat them 
into a change of the constitution, with 
the scorn and indignation it deserves. 
But if (which I do not at all antici- 

te) a simple declaration of the ex- 
isting laws and custom of parliament 
be not deemed sufficient,—if it be pos- 
sible that any case can be at present 
hung upon a lawyer’s quirk, so as to 
afford even the shadowy semblance of 
a doubt in this matter,—then let them 
legislate anew and calmly, upon the 
plain sense of the question, that there 
wnay be no hasty ebullition of anger, 
and that not merely the present out- 
rage may be suppressed, but the repe- 
tition of a similar trick be rendered 
hopeless for ever. 

I remember once a friend of mine, 
an excellent but somewhat passionate 
gentleman, was grossly insulted by a 
chimney-sweep: he lost his temper, 
and rolled the fellow in the kennel ; 
up again got sweepie, flourished his 
sooty bags, uttered torrents of abuse, 
and at length succeeded by a coup-de- 
main in planting a facer on my friend’s 
nether jaw ; fiesh and blood could not 
stand this, so he betook himself seri- 
ously to the task of pommelling the 
unfortunate wretch ; and being “ de- 
velish cunning of fence,” he did give 
him a most dreadful though deserved 
trouncing. But mark the scholia and 
corollaries. Independently of'the suf- 

.foeating stench of soot, the utter de. 
molition of a ‘‘ bran” new Stultz, and 
‘some ugly contusions on the knuckles, 
his friends used to ask in a whisper, 
“ Good heaven ! was G— drunk? To 
get into a scuffle with a ruffian in the 
streets ! Why on earth did he not call 
on Sir Richard Birnie, and send the 
police to put the rascal in the stocks, 
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instead of getting intoa personalsquabe 
ble, and raising a disgraceful riot in 
the open day ?” 

The honourable House may apply 
my apologue. It was once their mis- 
fortune to stake the dignity of the le- 
gislature upon the issue of a petty 
personal conflict with a miserable in« 
dividual selected as the mouth-piece 
of an infatuated mob. Their expe< 
rience in the case of Wilkes will make 
them act more cautiously, should si- 
milar circumstances again arise. It 
is searcely possible for the House of 
Commons to get into a contention with 
any individual whatever, without coms 
promising the dignity of their order ; 
but when the individual is merely the 
nominee of a desperate band of brawl 
ing demagogues, the foul- mouthed ore 
gan of a senseless multitude, there is 
contamination in exchanging breath 
in such a conflict. 

I own I think the whole question 
of Catholic Emancipation now comes 
before the country in a perfectly no« 
vel point of view. Many a man who 
supported it a fortnight ago, must 
conscientiously abjure it now. Hi« 
therto all arguments against the ade 
mission of Roman Catholics to poli- 
tical power on the ground of their 
avowed and systematic hostility to the 
ordinary ties which bind society tege- 
ther, and their open opposition to the 
will of the legislature, have been an- 


* swered by alleging the impossibility 


of urging them to such extremities on 
any other than the one question. 
Teke away the real substantial grie- 
vance, it was asserted, and you disarm 
the agitators of the only weapon which 
enables them to unite these men in 
endeavouring to thwart the law of the 
land. This can be said no longer. No 
man will dare to maintain now, that 
the same degree of excitement could 
not be produced to pull down the 
Union, to restore the forfeited estates, 
or to confiscate the property of the 
Church, in Ireland, as has been lately 
exhibited for an object purely and 
confessedly fanciful. With the decla- 
ration of the noble Duke at the head 
of his Majesty’s affairs yet sounding 
in their ears, that it was not while 
the public mind was irritated to ex~ 
asperation by their violence, the ques« 
tion of their claims could possibly be 
taken into consideration, they pro- 
ceed to supplant a steady advocate of 
their own measure, in order to enjoy 
the idle, and somewhat Jrish tiiumph, 
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of returning a representative whom 
they know to be incapable of voting 
for them at all. 

It has been argued, too, and with 
great apparent force, that since the 
continued denial of the privileges 
sought for does enable those who find 
their account in it, to pervert and ran- 
kle the minds of the Roman Catholic 
population ; since the spirit which has 
been roused can never be effectually 
allayed, but by granting the boon, 
the sooner we disarm those ill-dis- 
posed persons, and calm those bitter 
and stormy passions which poison the 
springs of social happiness, and “ ren« 
der life unsweet,” by removing the al- 
leged grievance, the more wisely will 
we act. That the continuance of the 
Roman Catholic disabilities, does ena- 
ble this knot of bold bad men to pro- 
duce and to perpetuate, with some 
what greater facility, a feeling of irri- 
tation among the peasantry of Ireland, 
and a pre-disposition to extend and to 
aggravate any outrage that local or 
temporary circumstances may give 
birth to, I am not prepared to deny ; 
and so far as the agitation of the ques- 
tion nourishes into vulgar importance 
a class of persons, whom perfect order 
and tranquillity would consign to their 
natural insignificance, I acknowledge 
it to be a political evil ; but I am more 
than dubious of the policy of seeking 
to frustrate the wicked machinations 
of designing persons, by granting all 
that they affect to desire, and, how- 
ever we may doubt their sincerity, 
running the risk of ruining ourselves 
for the sake of disappointing them. 

I freely admit, that if we make any 
concessions, they should be the free gift 
of our bounty, and not wrung from 
us, as is now sought to be done, by 
the struggles of an importunate claim- 
aht ; but it is the paramount excellen- 
cy of our constitution, that it contains 
within itself the principle of adapta 
tion to the varying wants and wishes 
of those for whose well-being and hap- 
piness it has been devised ; and I would 
not forestall the operation of this wise 
presiding principle for one hour, for 
the importunity of those who would 
make their fears to pass for dangers, 
or alleged appearances for truth. I 
would never consent to consider this 
question as an Irish question, any 
more than a Lancashire question, but 
I would have it always borne in mind, 
that our laws are made for the weal 
of twenty millions ef poople; and 
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when it shall appear, that; with a due 
regard to those, quibus est equus, et 
pater et res, a majority of this collece 
tive people desires such a modification 
of our present constitution as will ad 
mit members of the Roman Catholic 
communion to the discharge of legis« 
lative and judicial functions, then, 
and not before, if ever that time come, 
may such a change be deemed wars 
rantable. ' 

And now, as to the immediate cause 
of all the vexation and annoyance in 
Clare,—the forty-shilling freeholders. 
It is certainly a fearful thing, that 
those who are utterly destitute of pro« 
perty, or any thing else to lose, should 
obtain even a temporary control over 
those who possess all. This is at pre- 
sent the case in Ireland. We have 
called these frecholders into existence, 
for the purpose of adding to our own 
political power, aud, to our astonish- 
ment and disgust, we find them used 
as weapons of annoyance in the hands 
of priests and agitators. Every coun 
try has its plagues: Egypt had its los 
custs, and Ireland has its orators: 
Also, the land stinks with the stench 
of Popery. But what earthly busi« 
ness had these straggling interlopers 
in Clare? 

It is a light thing to ruthless and 
reckless babblers such as these, that 
they untwine the dearest bands of life, 
and wither every flower that, but for 
them, might be thrown upon the path 
of the poor and the afflicted. What 
is it to them that the peasant may pine 
unheeded in want and in sickness? 
They will not be near to witness his 
wretchedness and his despair, as he 
curses those who have wantonly goad- 
ed him on to estrange, by his own 
misdeeds, the affections of a kind and 
sympathizing protector, One single 
hour of stupid starers, and of loud 
huzzas, outweighs with them whole 

ears of national misery, which they 
toew full well must fall upon the 
wretched victims of their vile ambi« 
tion. They have no touch of nature 
in their hearts: faction has dried and 
burnt up within them all the issues of 
life: they laugh, with a bitter scorn, 
at the idiots whom they gull, and 
they desire to cause and to perpetuate 
calamity and wretchedness, that they 
may gloat over the pompous descri 
tion of it, and attract attention to their 
own insignificance by the interest of 
the heartless and theatrical display. 
They have “ no large stake” in the 
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country, or, if they have, it is only 
one with a large pike-head at the end 
of it ; and therefore they freely goad, 
and bully, and menace, in the earnest 
hope and expectation that they may 
drive the landlords to withdraw all 
fostering care and kindness from the 
peasantry. The priests probably make 
a cat’s-paw of the orators themselves, 
for a deeper purpose. They justly an- 
ticipate, that in a few years more, the 
forty-shilling freeholds will have cea- 
sed to exist on the estates of Protest- 
ant proprietors, as they will get rid of 
them in indignation and disgust, as 
fast as they possibly can. Meanwhile, 
the Romanists will split the little land 
they possess, into as many freeholds 
as it can possibly afford, and thus, by 
a simple process, and apparently by 
the act of the Protestants themselves, 
the great preponderance of the elec- 
tive franchise will be thrown into the 
hands of Roman Catholics, while they 
are as nothing in wealth and respecta- 
bility. I see no possible remedy against 
this absurd, as well as fatal anomaly, 
but the legislative abolition of that 
sink of iniquity and corruption, the 
forty- shilling franchise system. 

What possible motive can beassign- 
ed for Sheil’s fiendish vituperation of 
Sir Edward O’Brien,—his loathsome 
description, gloating over the worms 
creeping in, and the worms creeping 
out, of Sir Edward’s body in the 
church-yard,—unless it were with the 
insidious and detestable design to 
which I have alluded? Aggravated, 
no doubt, but certainly not altogether 
produced, by that insane malignity 
which meanness and insignificance so 
often cherish against every thing an- 
cient and respectable. Sir Edward is 
the representative of an old and hoe 
nourable, anjl purely Milesian line ; 
he is a resident and most kind land. 
lord ; he is, and bis family has ever 
been, the strenuous advocate of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation. Every concei- 
vable tie that could bind dependents 
to their protector, existed to knit the 
hearts of his tenantry to that man, 
above all others. But no: Mr Sheil 
would see Sir Edward, and every other 
Sir in Christendom, to the d—1, bee 
fore he would give up an opportunity 
of laying on a little more rhetorical 
colouring, (the Association periphra- 
sis for uttering malignant falsehoods, ) 
and accordingly a little hypothesis is 
gratuitously cooked up, on the spur of 
the moment, that Sir Edward ig to 
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withdraw his protection from his re 
negade tenantry, actually to demand 
his rents and arrears, and no longer to. 
shower down kindness on the mis- 
creants who have insulted him ; and 
thereupon he is denounced as an “ ina 
famous tyrant,” and the sickening re- 
vels of the maggots in his dead corpse 
are jauntily detailed. 

Icananswer for Sir Edward O’Brien, 
that he is as incapable of committing 
any act unworthy of a gentleman and 
a christian, as Mr Sheil is incapable 
of appreciating or conceiving the mo- 
tives which actuate his conduct ; but [ 
CANNOT answer for Sir Edward, nor for 
any gentleman, that he may not become 
somewhat indifferent about the wele 
fare of men who have deserted their 
master, of whose house their forefa« 
thers have been dependents for cen 
turies, to enlist under the banners of 
an itinerant upstart. Truly these 
strolling vagabonds of the Association 
will do well to beware in time. The 
cup of bitterness has gone on filling to 
the brim ; a drop may overflow it: hie 
therto, we have opposed to them 
only the vis inertia of silent scorn ; 
but if they once rouse us to a pitch of 
excitement corresponding to that in 
which they themselves indulge, with 
law and power on our side, they will 
find us fearful adversaries to cope 
withal. 

The feeling which exists among the 
gentlemen (emphatically speaking) of 
Clare, is well and simply expressed 
in the first resolution entered into at 
the county meeting held by them—the 
Right Hon. Mr Vandaleur, formerly 
member for the county, in the chair. 
The resolution was moved by the Hon. 
Baronet above-mentioned, also fore 
merly a member, and father of the 
present member, Mr L. O’Brien. 

Resolved, “* That we have witnesse 
ed with surprise and indignation the ate 
tempts which have been made through 
strange and unconstitutional channels, 
to dissolve the connexion and good 
feeling which have hitherto subsisted 
between the landed proprietors and the 
tenantry under their protection.” 

Men are not always least determi< 
ned in their actions, when most mo« 
derate in their language. 

One word in conclusion to the con- 
scientioussupporters of Catholic Eman- 
cipation in the Commons House of 
Parliament:—You are gentlemen of 
England, and as such, I approach you 
with the profound deference and res 
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spect due to men who bear the proud- 
est title in the world. Once I thought 


as you do. Mournful experience has 

made me a sadder and a wiser man. 

The question now comes before you 

in a light-in which it never presented 

itself before. It is no longer whether 

Roman Catholics are to be admitted, 

by the will of the Legislature, to sit 
and vote in Parliament, but whether 
they are to take that privilege by 
storm, in the Legislature’s despite: 
Whether the House of Commons, like 
the kingdom of Heaven in the days of 
John the Baptist, is to suffer violence, 
and the violent to take it by force. 
When the Act of Union is pleaded by 
the assailants of decency and order, 
remember that one of the things to 
which that Union pledged you in re- 
ality and truth, was to maintain the 
Protestant religion, and the Church of 
Ireland in full possession of her rights, 
privileges, and dignities. I ask you 
to look into your own hearts, and say, 
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can you, consistently with the letter 
and the spirit of that Union, strengthen 
the hands of the vile and now insig- 
nificant party of radical reformers ? 
Can you swell the ranks of London 
shopkeepers and Scotch apothecaries, 
by drafting in a supplement of asso- 
ciation demagogues, who ground their 
claims to support, upon their avowed 
advocacy of the reversal of that Union, 
the spoliation of that Church, and the 
overthrow of the existing constitution 
in both State and Church, couched 
under the idle name of radical ree 
form ? 
Gentlemen of England! you have 
estates, and common sense to wish to 
keep them. Do you believe, that if 
rotten-hearted temple-robbers be al- 
lowed to crowd the benches of Saint 
Stephens, and mouth at you to your 
beards, any sane man can deem his 
own property a whit more secure than 
that of an ecclesiastical corporation ? 





In addition to the foregoing communication, which is written with the heat 
and lively indignation natural to one writing from the scene of such actions as 
disgraced the Clare Election, we subjoin a notice from a London correspond 


ent on the same subject. 


The storm of “ agitation” which 
shook Ireland during the Clare elec 
tion, was slightly felt for a few days 
even here, where we haye happily 
something better and more important 
to do, than to trouble ourselves much 
about the wholesale madness which it 
has pleased the Irish to display upon 
the present occasion. We were at first 
a little startled at the new and impo- 
sing form which the audacity and ab- 
surdity of the Irish Papists had as- 
sumed ; but a very brief consideration 
was sufficient to change our feelings 
into disgust at the ferocious folly, and 
pity for the miserable and slavish bi- 
gotry, which were the most prominent 
eatures of the scene presented by the 
Clare election. It is really an afflict- 
ing thing to behold in a part of the 
United Kingdom, within a few hun- 
dred miles of us, thousands of people 
driven along like cattle by Popish 
priests,—thousands of men so desti- 
tute of knowledge, so abandoned of 
reason, so lost to principle and de- 
cency, that they turn their backs upon 
all natural ties and connexions, insult 
those to whose protection they owe 
their existence, and yoke themselves 





like beasts, to the chariot wheels of 
a noisy bully, and an utter stranger, 
merely because the Popish priests tell 
them it is the cause of God and of res 
ligion, and denounce damnation as the 
penalty of their disobedience. The 
English look at this with disgust and 
pity, and turn with pride and confi- 
dence to the state of their own island, 
where the law alone is paramount, and 
no priest dares to assert more influence 
over his fellow men, than his charac- 
ter and property may give him a claim 
to, in common with the rest of society. 
This confidence in our law, and its 
strength, has the pleasant effect of rene 
dering us very indifferent about ‘the 
proceedings of this O’Connell, who 
makes so great a fuss where he has 
the priests at his back, who again 
have the necks of the common people 
under their feet. We no doubt re« 
gret, that the law not happening to 
contemplate such monstrous folly as 
that of a man seeking to be returned 
to Parliament, who was disqualified 
from sitting in either of the houses, 
did not provide against such a one be« 
ing elected; but we see clearly the 
point where his folly and presumption 
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must be stopped, because the law will 
eheck him, and he will have no rabble, 
with priests at their head, to carry 
things by brute force. Mr O’Connell 
may swagger about, and listen to the 
shouts of his Irish mob, and exercise 
with a childish delight the petty pri- 
vilege of franking, by which his cor- 
respondents will have to pay for his 
letters only exactly what they are 
worth—these things he may do for 
a little time; and if he can enjoy 
any pleasure from things so paltry, 
he is very welcome to it; but we de- 
spise him here as heartily as we ever 
did—and if he should come to pre- 
sume to take his seat in Parliament, 
without taking the oaths, which our 
law says he shall take, or not sit, we 
shall laugh at his impudence, read 
the account of his dismissal from the 
House, in the morning papers at our 
breakfast, and presently forget him, 
as we turn to the next paragraph 
about some other “‘ new monster just 
arrived.” 

As to the Catholic question, I have 
not the least doubt that it has great. 
ly lost ground in England, by this 
exploit in Clareshire ; and the rea- 
son is, that it has opened the eyes 
of the people in this country to the 
real state of the case. When the peo- 
ple here judge erroneously about any 
thing, it is generally because they are 
misled about the facts, either of the 
case itself, or the circumstances which 
bear upon it. It has been incessantly 
preached up by certain orators, chiefly 
Irish, who were either deceived thems 
selves, or wished to deceive others, 
that the Roman Catholics were very 
enlightened and liberal in their poli- 
tics, very anxious to unite with their 
Protestant friends, if the Constitution 
would put them on an equality, and 
particularly abounding in gratitude ; so 
that if power were granted them, they 
would be most happy to use it for the 
benefit of those oe had been so kind 
as to give itto them. “ Talk of se- 
curities,” said the orators; ‘ what 
better security can you have than the 
lively gratitude of those millions, 
whose chains you have struck off?” 
Such was the metaphorical flourish ; 
but what is the truth? hem ee 
English le now sce to be the 
teh? Thes see an example of base 
ingratitude, the like of which a whole 
people has scarcely exhibited since 
the days of Themistocles and the fickle 
Athenians. - They see a people mani- 


festly without serise or discretion to 
use with prudence or decency any 
power which might be conceded to 
them, and totally enslaved to Popish 
priests, a description of persons for 
whom the English certainly have no 
pean respect, and in whom they 

ave not such confidence as to place 
that additional power in their hands, 
which they might yield, if they believed 
it would be fairly and discreetly exer 
cised by the people. They see, in fact, 
that there is no such thing in Ireland, 
as what we in England emphatically 
call ‘ The people.” There are brawling 
demagogues and Popish priests—the 
rest of the Romanists are mere mob— 
mere ignorant bigoted slaves, that may 
be either goaded into terrific fury, or 
driven peaceably along the road, even 
as bullocks may be. They have no- 
thing but mere animal force, and ani« 
mal passions, and these are completely 
at the disposal of their drivers, the 
above said demagogues and Popish 
priests. Is this a state of society to 
which more political power is to be 
given ? Is our constitution to be alters 
ed to enable these demagogues and Po- 
pish priests to send some seventy of 
their body into the Lower House of 
Parliament, and to qualify some seven- 
teen to sit in the Upper? I am per- 
suaded the English people will now 
pretty unanimously reply in the ne-« 
gative. They see that by doing so 
they would give the people nothing, 
and the demagogues and the priests 
every thing. 

It is in Ireland a notorious truth, 
that five-sixths of the mob called for« 
ty-shilling freeholders, are not free« 
holders at all, at least, not bond fide 
freeholders. So far from having any 
freehold interest, they are unable to 

ay the rent, and in many cases the 
and could not possibly pay the rent, 
to which they are bound. The men 
who voted in the teeth of their land- 
lords at Clare, almost all owe a year’s 
rent, and have grossly insulted the 
gentlemen to whose forbearance they 
are indebted for a house to shelter 
themselves, and their wives and chil- 
dren. The punishment which follows 
in such a case must cause great mi 
sery, and if the legislature be not dise 
posed to abolish the forty-shilling 
franchise altogether in Ireland, it 
would be a charity to the poor priest- 
ridden people, to enact that their votes 
should not be valid, unless they could 
produce a receipt for the last gale of 
11 
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the rent reserved in the lease under ing the late affair in Clareshire. Others 
which they claim to vote. say the motion will not be brought on 

Some people expect.that Lord John at all.. Even if it should, the report 
Russell’s motion respecting Ireland, can hardly reach you in time to be 
will draw from the Government ade- noticed in your next Number. 
claration of their sentiments respect~ London, July 13, 1828. 





THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES, 


[The Ancients entertained an idea, that the Celestial Bodies emitted melodious sounds on their 
passage through the Heavens—every Planet and Star, according to this strange fiction, being 
accompanied with Music of its own creating] ’ 


Sort are your voices, O! ye spheres, 
Even as the tones of other years— 
Unheard, and yet remember’d still, 

’Mid gleams of joy or clouds of ill. 

Why move ye on from day to day, 
Scattering sweet sounds upon your way? 
Wherefore those strains, like incense flung 

By white-robed priest upon the wind, 
Or music from an apgel’s tongue, 

Whose echo lingers long behind, 

And fills with calin delight our ears ? 
For such your murmurs are, O spheres ! 
Solemn your march, and far remote 

The fairy region where ye float. 

No human power your tones may catch, 
No seraph voice their softness match— 
Fancy alone, with listening ear, 

Their echoing streams of sound can hear ; 
And thinks, as with enraptured eye 

She marks your bright orbs sweep the sky, 
To seize those notes which mortals deem 
A fabulous unsubstantial dream. 


But never, tuneful orbs, to me 
Shall your strange music fable be. 
I hear ye float on airy wing 
Upon the genial breath of spring. 
By you the pointed beams of light 
Are wing’d with music on their flight. 
On falling snow and cloudlet dim 
Your spirit floats—a holy hymn. 
Methinks the South wind bears your song, 
Blended with rich perfumes, along : 
Even Silence with his leaden ear 
Your mystic strain is forced to hear, 
And Nature, as ye sail around 
Her viewless realm, is fill’d with sound. 
Such the wild dreams of airy thought 
By Fancy to the poet taught. 


Roll on, roll on, majestic spheres, 

Through the long tide of coming years ; 

Voices to you of old were given 

To sing your glorious path through heaven ; 

Voices to hail the dawn of light, 

Voices to charm the ear of Night, 

And make sweet music as ye stray 

In myriads through the milky way. 

' A Mopern PyTHAGOREAN. 

Vor. XXIV. 2F 
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No. I. 


BREMHILL PARSONAGE. 


A very delightful series of Articles 
might, we think, be written with some 
such title as “‘ Residences of our Li- 
ving Poets.” We know of nobody 
else so well qualified to write such a 
delightful series of articles as ourself ; 
so suppose we begin with Bremhill 
Parsonage, the residence of the Rev. 
William Lisle Bowles. 

Mr Bowles has, fortunately for us, 
= The Parochial History of 

remhill, in the county of Wilts ; con- 
taining a particular account, from au- 
thentic and unpublished documents, of 
the Cistercian Abbey of Stanley, in 
that parish, with Observations and 
Reflections on the Origin and Esta- 
blishment of Parochial Clergy, and 
other circumstances of General Paro- 
chial interest, including Illustrations of 
the Origin and Designation of the 
ep apes Monuments of Antiquity 
in the neighbourhood, Avebury, Sil- 
bury, and Wansdike. It is a book 
the most interesting of the kind we 
ever read ; and therefore, before gi- 
ving our readers a peep of the Parson- 
age, let us all take a stroll together, 
Mr Bowles, Christopher North, and a 
reasonable number of our subscribers, 
through the parish, feeling at every 
step the truth of the motto to this 
volume :— 


** Nor rude nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers.” 


Before we go farther, indulge us in 
one little remark ; namely, that we 
wonder why clergymen do not oftener 
write accounts of their parishes ; not 
mere statistical accounts, though these 
are most valuable, as witness the con- 
tributions of the Scottish Clergy to the 
truly patriotic Sir John Sinclair's 
work ; but accounts comprehending 
every thing interesting to all human 
beings, whatever be their political or 
religious creed. A description of a 
church that has principally ceased to 
exist, is in general very, very, very 
dry ; inscriptions on tomb-stones, with- 
out comment, or moral, are hard read- 
ing ; au old pan dug up among rub- 
bish proves a sore affliction in the 


hands of the antiquary, and twenty 
pages quarto, with plates, about a rus- 
ty spur without a rowel, is, in our 
humble opinion, an abuse of the art 
of printing. But how easy—how plea- 
sant, to mix up together all sorts of ine 
formation in due proportions into one 
whole, in the shape of an octavo— 
epitomizing every kind of history be- 
longing to the parish, from peer’s pa- 
lace to peasant’s hut! What are cler« 
gymen perpetually about? Not ale 
ways preaching and praying ; or mar- 
rying, christening, and burying peo- 
ple. They ought to tell us all about 
it; to moralize, to poetize, to phi- 
losophize ; to paint the manners living 
as they rise, or dead as they fall ; to 
take Time by the forelock, and mea~ 
sure the marks of his footsteps; to 
shew us the smoke curling up from 
embowered chimneys ; or, since woods 
must go down, to record the conquests 
of the biting axe; to celebrate the 
raising of every considerable roof-tree, 
to lament all dilapidations and crum~ 
bling away of ivied. walls ; to inform 
us how many fathoms deep is the lake 
with its abbeyed island—why the pool 
below the aged bridge gets shallower 
and shallower every year, so that it 
can no more shelter a salmon—what 
are the sports, and games, and pase 
times of the parishioners—what books 
they read, if any—if the punishment 
of the stocks be obsolete—or the stang 
—or the jougs—if the bowels of the 
people yearn after strange doctrine— 
if the parish has produced any good 
or great murderer, incendiary, or other 
criminal. In short, why might not 
the history of each of the twenty or 
thirty thousand parishes of Great Bri- 
tain—we speak at random—be each a 
history of human nature, at once en- 
tertaining and instructive? How in- 
finitely better such books than pam- 
phlets on political economy, for ex- 
ample, now encumbering the whole 
land ! Nay, even than single sermons, 
or bundles of sermons, all like so many 
sticks—strong when tied all together, 
but when taken separately weak and 
frush. We have no great opinion of 
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county histories in general, though 
we believe there aresome goodish ones, 
from which we purpose erelong to 
construct some superior articles. A 
county history, to be worth much, 
should run from sixty to six hundred 
volumes. Ne library could well stand 
that for many years. But a judicious 
selection might be made from’ the 
thirty thousand parish histories—that 
would afford charming reading to the 
largest family during the longest 
nights—in the intervals between the 
Scotch Novels. Take this history 
of Bremhill as a specimen. Form the 
vircle round the fire—when winter 
crimps and freezes—or round the open 
bow- window, now that summer roasts 
and broils, and get her whose voice is 
like a silver bell to read it up, right 
on from beginning to end, only skip- 
ping a few lists of names now and 
then, and we pledge our credit on the 
prediction, that you will be delighted 
as on a summer ramble, now in sun- 
light and now in moonlight, over hill 
and dale, adorned with towers, tur- 
rets, pinnacles of halls and churches, 
and the low roofs,—blue or brown, 
slated or strawed,— 


*¢ Of huts where poor men lie !” 


Indeed, if it were not that we have a 
strong, natural, and aequired repug- 
nance to every thing in the remotest 
degree resembling self-flattery, we 
should not scruple to say, that in read- 
ing Mr Bowles’s book, we could some- 
times have believed we were perusing 
some of the best parts of this Maga- 
zine. There is the same admirable— 
but no—modesty is ever, we have 
heard, the accompaniment of true gee 
nius—so let us 


** No farther seek our merits to disclose,” 


but get, if possible, into the volume 
supposed to be now under review. 
There are, you well know, three 
ways of reviewing a book. First, to 
take no more notice of it, or of its au- 
thor, than if neither the one nor the 
other had ever been produced—cau- 
tiously to avoid the most distant allu- 
‘sion to their names, characters, or pro= 
fessions, thereby avoiding all person- 
‘ality, in their case at least, all in- 
trusion, either into public or private 
life. Secondly, to select all the good 
“passages, and to comment upon them 
with such power and vivacity, that 
beside your pearls they seem paste. 
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We are partial to this mode, and have 
often extinguished considerable stars, 
by purely outshining them,—so that 
they became invisible to the naked 
eye, in the midst of our effulgence. 
Thirdly, to select all the best passages, 
and to string them all together on a 
very slight thread—like dew-drops on 
gossamer—and boldly palm it upon 
the public as an original article. Were 
any other periodical but ourselves thus 
to outrage the eternal principles of 
truth and justice, it would be cut off 
ere another moon had filled her horns. 
In us the public not only pardons the 
enormity, but approves. For, to speak 
plainly, such is our originality,—the 
sin, indeed, that does most easily be« 
setus,—that plagiarism, theft,robbery, 
becomes in us absolutely graceful, and 
connects us by brazen links with our 
periodical brethren of mankind. 

Like Robin Hood, and his merry- 
men, we never rob the poor. A bi- 
shop—an abbot—a priest—a sheriff, 
—any body who is rich,—him we re- 
joice to rob and rifle, and, after sup- 
plying our own wants, to fling his 
treasures to the public. Starving 
knaves—like Hunt or Hazlitt—we 
dismiss with a kick, a curse, and a 
crust. But Scott— Wordsworth — 
Southey—Coleridge—Crabbe—Moore 
— Montgomery — James — Bowles, 
‘* and the rest,” we plunder without 
compunction or remorse, just as. we 
would think nothing of carrying off a 
huge venison-pasty, a dozen brace of 
grouse, a fish of 30lbs. and some hares, 
from Lord Fife’s pantry at Braemar. 

Now, Mr Bowles is, in the best 
sense of the word, a well-beneficed 
clergyman,—and, therefore, we shall 
make no bones of his book, but pre« 
sent it to the hungry public in large 
morsels. Let her now eat and.be 
thankful. 

He is, we say, a well-beneficed 
clergyman. We make but-a distant 
allusion to the value of his living— 
which is very considerable—but not 
more—nay, less than he deserves ; for 
although a Whig, he is one of the.most 
elegant, pathetic, and original living 
poets of England. His benefice is 
from nature—genius. Therein, he is 
nobly endowed. His living is in.good 
truth immortal. We really know not 


‘whether most to admire his poetry or 


his prose. In the famous controv 
about Pope, with Byron, Cam " 
Roscoe, Gifford, Gilchrist, and North, 








he exhibited great critical acuteness 
and powers of illustration. He luxue 
riated in examples drawn from a wide 
range of the best reading; and cers 
tainly, though not without a few hard 
knocks from his sturdy antagonists, he 
came off victorious and with flying 
colours. The present book will not 
only support but add to his reputation 
as a man of great and various talents 
—and what is better, a man of genuine 
goodness, virtue, and piety. 

Now for it. 

The Parish of Bremhill, in the 
Deanery of Avebury, is situated part- 
ly on a commanding eminence, and 
partly in a luxuriant and extensive 
vale. It consists by admeasurement, 
independent of a small rectory annex- 
ed, (called Highway,) of nearly six 
thousand acres, chiefly of rich pasture 
and arable land. In Domesday Book 
it is called Breme, where it is descri- 
bed as among the lands belonging to 
the Abbey of Malmesbury. 

Mr Bowles quotes from Wyndham’s 
translation of Domesday Book, a curi- 
ous description of Breme, on which he 
makes many admirable comments. In 
the first place, he remarks, that no- 
thing is said in it of any church, or 
of any lands or tithes belonging to 
such a functionary as a parochial pres- 
byter. Indeed, out of the three hun- 
dred and twenty-four parishes in Wilt- 
shire, only twenty-two with churches 
are enumerated in Domesday Book ; 
of these, two are quite in ruins, and 
one of. them was held by Nigellus, a 

hysician. Of this number, four be- 
— to foreign abbeys, and only one 
(Aldebourne) appears as having a 
priest, as well as a church. The 
others. nee chiefly to the King, 
bishops, or abbeys. Whatever servi« 
ces were performed, the presbyter per- 
forming them had a precarious sti- 
— paid by those who held the 
How, asks Mr Bowles, can we 
account for the fact, that almost every 
— in two hundred years after, 
da church and clergyman? He 
answers— William of Normandy and 
hisimmediate descendants strewed the 
kingdom with abbeys ; and wherever 
the Norman ng ager ao. 
apehieed the English, they built 
and..endowed chsabehen to conciliate 
the favour of the Saints, to whom these 
churches were dedicated, through 
whose intercession they might have a 
long and prosperous possession. ‘The 
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monasteries were first founded—parish 
churches followed, built and endowe 


ed by the earliest Norman rs; 
or their immediate descendants. So 
the son of Henry the First, the brave 
half-brother of Matilda the Empress, 
built St James’s Church at Bristol, 
and was there buried. How false; 
then, is that generally received tradi-« 
tion, that William created the vast 
solitude of the New Forest, by destroy 
ing thirty villages with their churches, 
when there was not, probably, a single 
church in the whole district! 

In another part of the volume Mr 
Bowles discusses, at much greater 
length, the important and interesting 
subject of the establishment of the 
parochial clergy: and we cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of introducing 
here some of his excellent observae 
tions. When Augustine was sent by 
the Pope to this country, about the 
year 596, itis said he found already 
seven bishops in the British Churches. 
These bishops, consecrated by their 
own archbishops, denied all subjection 
to any other church ; but Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, being converted by Aue 
gustine, and Cebert, king of the Fast 
Saxons, converted through him, the 
temple of Diana was succeeded by the 
church of St Paul, and the temple of 
Apollo by that of St Peter at West~ 
minster. A kind of dubious conten 
tion soon afterwards took place; the 
idols of Paganism disputing; if we may 
be allowed the expression, the ground 
with the symbols of the Cross. Relie 
gion and civilization, as it were hand 
in hand, were now slowly advancing 
in England. The church of York, un 
der the auspices of Edwin, King of 
Northumberland, was built of stone 
instead of wood. The influence of the 
Gospel began to pervade the dark and 
remote districts of the kingdom. Mo« 
rals and law spoke with more definite 
authority ; and a stronger instance of 
their predominance cannot be found 
than in the words of the old chronie 
cle, ‘ A woman, with her child, might 
walk through England, from sea te 
sea, without fear of injury.” Works, 
also, of public beneficence attested the 
influence of the same spirit. The pro« 
fession of Christianity was still further 
extended, in the north of England, 
under the mild, charitable, and truly 
christian Oswald, anno 633, who, ha- 
ving been banished to Iona, where first 
shone the morning light of knowledge, 
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had received there the rudiments of 
the Christian faith, and procared from 
thence an instructor. With what suc 
cess they both laboured is recorded by 
an immense number of those said to 
have been jer reg in seven days ; and 
it may be safely inferred, that a ve 
great number rejected idolatry, an 
were admitted into the pale of the 
rude but early church.—But why not 
quote in small type? . 


“ Honorius, archbishop of Canterbury, it 
is said, first made the divisions now called 

arishes. All the lands in the country 
fad at least theit names and limits when 
the Conqueror issued orders for that ‘sin- 
gular survey Domesday Book, called, in 
the Saxon Chronicle, Rotulus Wintoniz, 
because it was presented to the king when 
he held his court there, being there also 
afterwards deposited. 

*¢ Presbyters were fixed, it is further said, 
by Ina, among the West Saxons (anno 
694), and when Withred was king of Kent. 
That any number of presbyters were fixed 
may be well doubted from the nature of 
the inhabited country; but whatever few 
places of worship there might be at any 
distance from the cathedral, the ministers 
were sent out from the cathedral towns in 
the nature of itinerants, and what they re- 
ceived for their services was arbitrary, and 
at the discretion of the episcopal clergy 
and convents.” 


On reaching that authentic period, 
illustrated by the genius and knowe- 
ledge of Bede, our information on this 
subject becomes more accurate. Mr 
Bowles gives us a most interesting 
quotation from his celebrated letter 
to Egbert, Archbishop of York. ‘ In 
some woody and. almost impassable 
parts of the county, seldom bishops 
come to confirm, or any priest to in- 
struct the people.” ‘‘ When a clerk, 
or priest, comes to a village, at his 
command, all people flocked together.” 
Few parish churches, as we have al« 
ready seen, had then been built. The 
Saxon Chronicle, which ends in the 
reign of Stephen, is entirely silent as 
to the foundation of any ; and, from 
the minuteness with which the found- 
ing of Medhamstead abbey (Peter- 
borough Cathedral) is recorded, Mr 
Bowles remarks, that even the found- 
ing of an upland church, if it had hap- 
pened, would have been recorded. 


“An observation here occurs, which ap- 
pears to me not unimportant. We find 
very few monasteries founded after the 
twelfth century ; the great majority, which 
rose through the kingdom ‘ like exhala- 
tions,’ were founded between the eleventh 
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and twelfth centurfes; and.in alt county 
histories and authentic records; we scarce 
find a parish church, with the name of its 
resident rector recorded, before the twelfth . 
century. The first notice of any village 
church occurs in, the Saxon Chronicle, af< 
tet the death of the Conqueror, A.D. 1087. 
They are called, there,‘ upland chiarches,? 
‘Then the king did as his father badé 
him ere he was dead ; he then distributed: 
treasures for his father’s soul to each mos 
nastery that was in England ; to some ten 
marks of gold, to some six ; to each up- 
land church sixty pence.’ Ingram’s Saxon 
Chronicle. Gibson’s note on the 

is, ‘ unicuique ecclesie rurali.” These 
rare rural churches, after the want of them 
was felt, and after the lords of manors 
built, endowed, and presented to them, 
spread so rapidly, that in 1200 in almost 
every remote parish there was an ‘ upland 
church,’ if not a resident minister; as at 
this day. 

* The convents, however, sidl remained 
in their pristine magnificence, though de- 
clining in purity of morals and im publi¢ 
estimation. In place of new foundations 
of this august description, the— 


* Village Parson’s modest mansion foée,* 


gracefully shewing its unostentatious front, 
and, at length, humbly adorning almost all 
the scattered villages of the land.” 


With respect to convents, he goes on 
to remark, avarice and corruption grew 
out of luxurious ease. In 1381, the 
intrepid rector of Lutterworth (Wy- 
cliff) hurled his thunder on the papal 
domes; but this being before the art 
of printing, it rolled comparatively 
harmless over those spiritual 
The more unassuming daughter of 
piety, in the mean time, grew in thé 
national esteem as her sumptuously 
arrayed sister declined ; so. that, in 
the fourteenth century, by contempo- 
rary poets and writers, the‘ Parsonne”’ 
generally was spoken of with respect, 
as much as the lordly abbot and the 
monks were decrietl. “ The fate of the 
sumptuous elder establishments,” says 
Mr Bowles very beautifully, “ has 
sometimes moved a sigh, when we rea 
collect the early industry they 
moted, the learning and the piety they 
encouraged, and also the charities they 
seyenent 4 the wee ee in 
their pomp and pride; and the mage 
nificent ruins through the Kingdoms 
how only add to the beauty of -the 
landscape, wherever their grey remains 
are contemplated.. May the other, the 
Protestant establishmentof the Church - 
of England, which stands as the hand. 
maid to the laws through all the res 
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mote villages of the land, and in cities 
holds up her mitred front, dignified but 
sober, flourish as long as the State, 
whose protection she so amply re- 


s!’ 
2 reflections arise in the mind 
of our amiable and enlightened au- 
thor, excited by the fall of the splen- 
did abbeys and religious houses, be- 
fore the establishment of the humbler 


parsonages. 


“Tn the Saxon and Norman period of our 
history, the religious feelings of the com- 
munity were directed to the foundation 
and establish...cnt of those vast edifices of 
early piety which rose in opposition to 
the barbarous magnificence of the feudal 
castle. 


“ Rapacity which defied imperfect laws, 
and a lawless petty domination, made the 
castle a seat of terror and robbery. The 
Norman baron ruled his subordinate dis. 
trict, and was little less powerful than his 
monarch, and certainly more oppressive. 
The haughty character of the turbulent 
chieftain was well represented by the sullen 
gloom of his moated and jealous abode. 
The countryman dreaded the incursions 
of the lawless foresters; his halls echoed 
the noise of boisterous revelry, and his 
banners, waving from the solitary battle. 
ments, flouted, as it were in disdain, the 
miseries of the subject serfs. 

¢ But, where the abbey or convent rose, 
turbulence and oppression seemed almost 
awed to disdainful peace. Here learning, 
such as it was, had her first and only 
asylum ; here, only, silent art was culti- 
vated, in illuminating missals, and other 
books belonging to the service ; here, only, 
history composed her chronicles and rude 
memorials. By the monks, the wild tracts 
of land granted by various charters, and 
surrounding their august walls, were 
brought into culture. By them chiefly 
were manufactures introduced, and in their 
quiet abodes grief and penitence found a 
sanctuary. The morning and vesper hymn, 
heard, afar off, among wildering woods, 
announced the knowledge of God and a 
Saviour, however that knowledge was en- 
cumbered with superstitious rites. At the 
convent, the rich found their inn, and the 
neighbouring poor their subsistence. As 
these venerable buildings, which in the 
time of the Saxons were thinly scattered, 
arose in greater number and in rival splen- 
dour to the baronial castle, the country be- 
came, after the Normans, to a certain ex« 
tent, civilized. 

¢ The instability of worldly station and 
power ; the uncertainty of worldly wealth ; 
the consciousness that, he who to-day saw 
thousands and ten thousands bending to 
his nod, might, to-morrow, be deserted by 
those ‘ his former bounty fed,’ and him. 
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self in need of the charity he bestowed— 
these, and many ether causes of the kind, 
operated in a rude age to make the great 
and powerful turn their thoughts to the 
contemplation of eternity. 

*¢ William the Norman was prone to su- 
perstitious terrors; the thought of build- 
ing Battle Abbey rose when he sat in his 
tent at midnight, among the thousands of 
the slain on that field of blood which won 
him a kingdom. His children partook of 
the same feelings. The most afflicting of 
earthly sorrows weighed down the heart of 
Henry the First, after he lost his only son, 
who was drowned, in the prime of life. 
Matilda, his daughter, in her long and 
desperate conflicts for the crown with 
Stephen, was naturally led to seek refuge 
in melancholy aspirations to Heaven— 
through all her fortunes—in prosperity or 
adversity. Her son, Henry the Second, 
became a slave to these feelings in his 
later days. We have seen, that before he 
was of age he joined with his mother in 
granting the lands in .the forest of Chip- 
penham to the monks of Drogo’s Fount ; 
and I have thought myself warranted to 
make the reflection, that the removal of 
that abbey, built in a far more sumptuous 
manner, at Stanlea Imperatricis—the Em- 
prtess’s Stanley—was owing to a religious 
vow, that she would thus shew her grati- 
tude to God, when the contested crown 
should belong to her son. From this time 
she removed from the busy stage of the 
world, and her ambitious career probably 
closed in religious peace, as history is si- 
lent respecting her last days. 

*¢ Those among the great and powerful 
who were animated by such feelings, had 
no other mode of manifesting them than by 
founding, and munificently endowing, such 
sumptuous sanctuaries as that of which I 
have spoken. 

“ At this period the want of a parish 
church was scarcely felt, when the popu- 
lation was so scanty, and the convents 
were nurses of religion and charity. In 
those times I have shewn that the cathe- 
dral church was the parish church, if I 
may say so, of the whole diocese. 

*¢ T have shewn that from this residence 
of the bishop, itinerants were sent out to 
officiate wherever there were inhabitants, 
and these were paid by the general admi- 
nistrator, in the cathedral town, the bishop 
receiving all tithes, except where tithes 
were in possession of convents. These iti. 
nerants were sent out into the country, in 
all directions, before parochial churches 
were built.—-The reader has been directed 
to an interesting account in Bede of the 
enthusiasm with which, in the wild parts 
of Yorkshire, these missionaries of the ca- 
thedral were received. In some places a 
tree, pethaps in others a rude cross, was 
the consecrated scene of village instruction. 
This was in the cighth century.” 
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The great and truly venerable Bede 
was the intimate friend of Egbert, then 
Archbishop of York. From his advice 
and direction, it is probable, that what 
are called the ‘‘ Constitutions of Eg- 
bert” were framed, by which the epis- 
copal missionary was first made inde- 

ndent; that is to say, he was no 

nger paid precariously at will, but 
for his trouble a fourth of the tithes 
was given. The bishop still kept one 
part; one portion being set apart for 
repairs, a third for the poor, and a 
fourth for the officiating missionary. 
Mr Bowles then goes on thus,— 


“To the Normans the country was in- 
debted for a more enlarged policy; for 
religious establishments so multiplied, that 
in most districts the poor, for four or five 
miles, could resort to a convent for subsis- 
tence. Hoveden is the first historian, I 
believe, who gives an idea of any clerical 
parochial residences in the time of the 
Normans: I must not omit that Weever 
adds (from whom I quote), parish churches 
were built at a far earlier period, long before 
the time of Honorius ; but the very same 
page disproves the assertion, for, it is said 
in the year 490, when Dubritius was made 
archbishop of South Wales, ‘ divers 
churches,’ with their endowments, were 
appropriated to him, the said Dubritius, 
and his successors ! 

“ The expression ‘ divers churches’ 
gives no idea of parish churches; and to 
whom were the tithes appropriated ? not to 
any resident clergyman, ‘ ubique per An- 
gliam,’ but to him * the said Dubritius, 
and his successors !’ After the small but 
regular subsistence had been granted by the 
bishops, and most unwillingly by the con- 
vents, the itinerant minister became a kind 
of curate, called ‘ the vicar.’ 

‘¢ There were two kinds of these vicars, the 
one endowed by the bishop, with a certain 
portion of the products of the land, the 
other employed by the convents. The 
obligation indeed was imposed on the 
convents to employ their curates after the 
same manner, and with the same liberality ; 
but their vicar had only what is called 
‘ Portio congrua,’ that is, as much of the 
tithes as the abbot thought fit. 

‘¢ In this parish we find the first presenta- 
tion by the bishop to have been in 1299, 
when a church was probably built, and the 
desultory service from the abbey discon- 
tinued, after some contention with the ab- 


bots, on the part of the bishop. In the 


thirteenth century we find, all through 
England,a minister regularly and general- 
ly instituted, to his particular parish. So 
gradually grew up our parochial _establish- 
ments, from the increasing idea of their mo- 
ral and civil utility. 

...* We see the gathering of the storm that 
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afterwards swept away the more ancient and 
illustrious establishments from this remon« 
strance of the Commons, in the fifteenth. 
year of Richard the Second: 

“¢The spiritual patrons of benefices, 
namely, the religious men, through divers 
colours and pretences, mischievously apply 
and appropriate the same benefices, and 
grievously throw down the houses and edi~ 
Jices of the same to the ground, and cruelly 
take away and destroy Divine service, hos 
pitality, and other marks of charity, which 
were accustomed to be done in the said be- 
nefices, to the poor and maimed,’ &c. 

“ When the *‘ spiritual patrons,’ that 
is, those of the convent, thus became 
equally traitors to duty, religion, and 
charity, it is no wonder that the lords of 
the convent were exposed to satirical seoffs 
and public scorn. Among such sounds, 
the deep voice of Wycliff was now heard; 
denouncing abuses, and heralding, but still 
afar off, the dawn of the approaching Rea 
formation. William of Wykeham,. to 
whom I am indebted for holding the pen, 
and other illustrious prelates, founded seats 
of education instead of cloisters for oscis 
tancy ; and thus struggling, step by step, 
the English parsonage establishment, from 
the umbrage of the ambitious convent, stole 
into more interesting light, and moral 
beauty. 

*¢ Long before the Reformation, the fos« 
tering munificence was gradually with« 
drawn from the abbeys. The taper spire, 
or embattled tower, marked every retired 
village ; nor must we ever forget, that the 
first sounds of that storm which fell on the 
ancient establishments, and at last shivers 
ed them to fragments, issued from the recs 
tory. Still, before the Reformation, the 
parsonage-house was as cheerless as the 
Cenobite’s cell. 

*¢ The more readily to account for the 
slow progression of an establishment so use» 
ful, it must always be remembered, that 
soon after William the Conqueror’s acces- 
sion, and during the reign of his immediate. 
successors, as I have shewn, such was.the 
public ardour towards monastic devotion, 
that most of the advowsons, or right of pres 
sentation to parochial churches, through the 
kingdom, became the property of conven< 
tual societies. 

‘¢ Whatever might have been the pain- 
ful and precarious revenue of a parish 
priest, even this was often monopolized by 
the monks of the neighbouring convents, 
so that in the course of nearly three hun- 
dred years from the Conquest, a very great 
part of. the property, which would have 
supported a resident minister, was absorb~ 
ed by those who thus neglected the duties, 
whilst they grasped with avidity the enor~« 
wuss wealth, of the churcli. 

*¢ A perpetual vicar was at m4 ae ap 
pointed by the bishops, (Henry the ourth,) 
with a permanent and adequate allowance, 
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which was the first step to the resident cler- 
pyran, with full rights, where those rights 
not been before vested in the abbeys or 
convents. The provision for a vicar (that 
is, for him who performed the church du- 
ties, and resided among his parishioners) 
now was as follows,—ample enough it will 
be allowed: ‘ Every week twenty-one 
loaves of bread, forty-two gallons of con- 
vent ale, seven loaves of the finest bread, 
ef the same weight as those made for the 
canons, twenty-three smaller loaves, fifteen 
marks of silver every year, six cart-loads 
of hay, seven bushels of oats weekly for 
his horse ; he was to have a house and cur- 
telege, and two quarters of wheat from the 
ior’s granary.” This endowment was in 
308, and it is no great wonder that, with 
such allowance, the vicars became more 
generally resident !—(Lyson’s View of the 
Condition of the Parochial Clergy.) 
!  Qur blithe country vicar, with ‘ his 
eurtilege,’ (small garden-plat,) regardless 
of his baronial prelate, or the princely ab- 
bot, might now be said to be in the con- 
dition so facetiously described by poor 
Tom Warton— 
* Content he faps his barrel, 
Exhorts his neighbour not to quarrel ; 
Thinks that church-wardens have discerning, 
Both in good liquor and good learning.’ 

*¢ He who now had an independent and 
ample ‘ provise frugis in annum copia,’ 
though only ‘ jiftcen marks of silver,’ 
owed this liberal allowance, part of which 
must have been for the poor, to the bishops, 
and to the views entertained of the im- 
portance of the service of a resident func- 

i - But even here, on the part of 
the convent, the attempt was often made, 
not unsuccessfully, to get rid of the scale 
of produce for that of a fixed stipend. Thus, 
however, resident vicars were jirst esta- 
blished by the bishops, whilst the convents 
sent out a weekly or monthly priest, with 
8 stinted allowance of five marks per an- 
num, where there were no resident vicars, 
called capellari, or assisting curates. 

‘* It was not before the year 1439, 
(Henry the Sixth,) that the vicar was 
placed in permanent respectability and 
Property above the convent missionary ; 

it was provided that he should never 
have less than twelve marks, making his 
‘vicarage, according to the value of money 
in, }704, (when Kennet wrote,) upwards of 
pounds, now possibly about the 
‘value of, in our currency, one hundred and 
‘twenty. 

% In looking back, for a moment, on 
the reigns of Richard and John, we shall 
‘perceive other obvious causes, besides that 
‘of the grasping monastery, for the little 
‘attention paid to the humbler parish 
church. The parish church might well 


be fe in Richard’s reign, when all 
tehtiaghte wore Srveted to the crusade ; and 
‘when Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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and his ‘ venerable’ squire, the Archdeacon 
of Menevia (St David’s) Geraldus, beat 
up for recruits through the wildest districts 
of Wales. In the reign of King John the 
public attention was occupied by the stern 
and inflexible barons on one hand, and the 
crafty ambition of the Roman Pontiff on 
the other. But, in the reign of Henry the 
Third, regular institutions being given, we 
find the injunction issued, * that ai? cler. 
gymen shall reside at their benefices !’ 

* The great tithes, however, were still 
in the hands of most of the convents. The 
fruits of this misapplication were, not long 
after, so visible, that it led the way to that 
universal language of contempt and satire 
with which the cloistered clergy were as- 
sailed. Atlength that cry ‘ reformation,’ 
* reformation,’ in morals as well as doc« 
trines, never ceased, till it was taken up, 
and echoed from the press through the 
greatest part of Europe. It was not Lu- 
THER, but the OPEN Birxe, and the 
art of Print1ne, which produced this 
great work. These, united at an era of 
awakened energies, of which they were the 
cause and consequence, let in a light on 
the discomfited conclave of human infal- 
libility, which, till the press itself becomes 
the corrupted herald of darkness, as it 
once spread knowledge and light-—never 
can be quenched. 

‘¢ Since that time the resident parochial 
priest has become a silent, but not unime 

rtant member of the state, and the state 

nds the advantage of having such a cha- 
racter placed in every part of the kingdom, 
with such an independence that he may 
never be induced to become a traitor to the 
Gospel he holds in his hand, or to the state 
which gives him that independence. The 
advantages of a resident clergy becoming 
80 important, the bishop tacitly relinquish. 
ed his claims, and, almost simultaneously, 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
the opulent landed gentry bequeathed part 
of their possessions. The incumbent, ap- 
pointed by the bishop, or by the possessor 
of the chief estate, (who, in consequence of 
endowment, was allowed this privilege,) be- 
came rector, independently, * et loco epis- 
copi.’ This was the origin of parishes 
with independent jurisdictions, and of that 
order established through the remotest vil- 
lages,—the generally learned and exem- 
plary parochial clergy.” 


In Domesday Book, (so called, not 
from Doom, because of its severity, a 
vulgar error—but from the Liber Jue 
dicialis, or Dom Boc of Alfred,) there 
is a census of the working population 
of the parish of Breme. The Abbot 
of Malmesbury was lord, and the cul- 
tivators were— 

Cotarii 7—Bordarii 22—Villani 34 
~—Servi 16,—-Total 79, The Cotarii 

le 
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were, Mr Bowles thinks, probably a 
kind of superintendents, as well as 
obliged to contribute their own ser- 
vices—the Bordarii furnished the meat, 
corn, fowls, and every thing required 
for the lord’s table—the Villani were 
next above the “ Servi,” being only 
less servile. The Servi were not more 
regarded than the swine they fed. Of 
these four descriptions of occupants, 
then, the parish consisted at the time 
of the Domesday Survey—with their 
wives and families amounting, pers 
haps, to about four hundred. The 
same extent of cultivated land, says 
Mr Bowles, now supports upwards of 
fourteen hundred. The village la- 
bourer is now the most exemplary, 
the most industrious, the most sober« 
ly-religious, the most uncomplaining 
class of the community. How far 
superior his lot to that of the bruti-« 
fied slave in Saxon or Norman times, 
over whom his lord had a petty so« 
vereignty to imprison or brand at his 
discretion! It might be interesting, 
he adds, for a moment to compare the 
present state of an agricultural parish 
with its state in those days of servi- 
tude in the country, and of tyranny 
in the castle and on thethrone. The 
lordly Abbot seldom appeared here, 
except when he had to pass a day or 
two at his Grange. Now, 


« The English agricultural labourer, 
when ‘ bells knoll to church’ for one day 
in the week, seems independent and im- 
portant. The grey-haired rustic appears, 


with perhaps a grandchild by his side, in 


the place where ‘ the rich and poor meet 
together,’ to kneel down before their com- 
mon Father. Look at him on this day, 
and you would think he never felt po- 
verty or depression. He takes his seat 
among three or four hundred of his fellow- 
creatures, and appears humble, but not 
abased, among those whose situation in 
life is above his own, with the feelings of 
a Christian in a Christian land. Bur, in 
the time of this survey, with any feelings 
of devotion, he must have gone twelve 
miles to the abbey of Malmesbury, unless 
when the itinerant priest collected his 
‘straggling worshippers round the village 
cross. 

“‘ The mode in which parish churches 
were served, where there were any, cannot 
be better explained than bya charter grant- 


‘ed by Joceline, bishop of Salisbury, to the 


monks of Notley, near Thame, in Buck- 
inghamshire, in confirmation.of the grant 


_of the church at Maiden Bradley, by Wal- 


tet Gifford ; * Sicut persone et Domini 
‘habeant illius ecclesia plenam et liberam, 
Vor. XXIV. 
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et expeditam administrationem, ita quidem 
ut canonicus sacerdos, de. con ione 
illorum, sicut eis sede apostolica, in pra- 
fata. ecclesid ministret, et curam habeat 
animarum.’ 

‘The monks had often the tithes grant- 
ed by the bishop, and were required to se- 
lect, as from the ‘ apostolic seat,’ one of 
their number to minister in the church. 

‘¢ A question of interesting inquiry, con- 
nected with the foregoing observations, 
would be, where, in their long and last re- 
pose of the grave, did 


* The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep?” 


Cuthbert, the eleventh archbishop of Can- 
terbury from Augustine, we know was the 
first who procured burial-places in towns; 
* Cometeria ubique in Anglia fieri con- 
stituit,’ in the eighth century ; but through 
the country a village spire was now rarely 
seen; and its usual sacred and affecting 
accompaniment, the churchyard, was more 
rare. 

“In Weever, and other books of the 
kind, we have long descriptions of the 08+ 
tentatious monuments of the mighty ; but 
— is said, or comparatively nothing, 
ty) 

* The name and date spelt by the unletter’d 

muse; 
or the text on the stone which now, in the 
various country churchyards, 
* Teaches the rustic moralist to die.’ 


Certainly neither churches nor church- 
yards, nor the ‘ village pastor’s modest 
mansion,’ marked the rural landscape ge- 
nerally through the country at that time. 
The slave, who it appears was yoked some- 
times with the oxen or horses, may have 
been sullenly committed to earth without 
any sacred rite it that last depository of 
human sorrow, where, in the pathetic lan- 
guage of Job, ‘ the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.’ 

‘¢ At the time of Domesday survey, the 
dead were not even buried in their parish- 
es; for in the national synod, held at 
London 1102, it was ordained that ‘ the 
dead shall be buried in their parishes.” 
18th article. But the village decent fune- 
ral, the sublime and affecting service, the 
picturesque and consecrated temple in the 
remotest places, the churchyard ‘ strewed 
with many a holy text ;’ these hallowed 
and interesting associations with village 
society were, at that time, in most parts 
of the country, unknown.” 


Mr Bowles then makes a few obsere 
vations suggested by the account in 
Domesday Book, on the wages, and 
some of the prices of agricultural pro« 
duce on the farms where these villant 
_and servi, literally slaves and villans, 
laboured. When - find two oxen 

9 














‘dustry, the wildest region was reclaimed, 
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sold for seventeen shillings and four- 
pence, we must bear in mind that one 
Norman shilling was as much in value 
as three of ours; when we find that 
thirty hens were sold for three farth- 
ings each, we must bear in mind the 
same proportion. The price of a sheep 
was one shilling, that is three of ours. 
Wheat was six shillings a-quarter ; 
that would be, according to our scale, 
two shillings and threepence a-bushel. 
Now, at the time of this calculation, 
every thing must have borne a greater 
price, reckoning by money, than at the 
time of Domesday ; for the prices of 
articles now set down (from an au- 
thentic document of the accounts of 
the Duke of Cornwall, first published 
from the original by Sir R. C. Hoare, 
in his History of Mere,) bear date 
somewhat more than two hundred 
years afterwards, in the reign of Ed- 
ward the First, 1299. But at that 
time, what were the wages of the la- 
bourer? The ploughman’s wages 
were about five shillings a-year, fif- 
teen shillings by the present scale; a 
maid for making “ pottage” received 
a penny a-week ! 


*¢ These particulars, at this time, may not 
be unimportant, as they decide, in some 
measure, the comparative comforts of the 

in the reign of Edward the First. I 
ion the fact to the consideration of those 
who talk of the present deprivations under 
which the labourer sinks. In those hap- 
pier times he could not purchase a bushel 
of wheat under nine weeks’ labour ; grant. 
ing that he received, in produce, sufficient 
for bare subsistence. More than a bushel 
of wheat can now be purchased by the 
lowest wages of husbandry in a week ; and 
every child in a poor man’s family, which 
he cannot maintain himself, be they more 
or fewer, is maintained for him. But the 
religious houses were, at the time of these 
‘items, so numerous, that they were with- 
in the distance of ten or twelve miles of 
most parishes. The abbeys supported 
the neighbouring poor, as, with their im- 
mense endowments, now in the hands of 
lay lords, they well might. In fact, there 
was no other way of dispersing the im- 
mense superfluity of rents in kind. This 
is not said to detract from the utility of 
such institutions in the then state of the 
country, or in the spirit of vulgar invective 
against lazy and luxurious monks; for 
however ease and prosperity might have 
vitiated their general character in after- 
times, at the period we are speaking of, 
piety, learning, and charity, found their 
only asylum in the convent ; and as toin- 
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and the lands in their hands the best cul- 
tivated of any in the country.” 


In the Domesday Book certain 
woods are spoken of, and to us the 
following passage from Mr Bowles’s 
werk has, we confess, a charm, which 
we might find it difficult to explain. 
It is an interesting “‘ bit of loeal.” 


**‘ The wood, which is spoken of ag 
three miles in length, is that wood which 
terminates the long wide range of Pewsham 
forest to the north. This is extra-parochial, 
and in the time of Henry the Third, from 
Lockswell to Melksham, was so thinly in- 
habited and wild, that it only contained 
seven inhabitants; at least ‘ septem homi- 
nibus ibi manentibus’” are aden of ina 
grant of this period to Stanley monastery.” 

** This tract is now distinguished by the 
beautiful woods of Bowood, the picturesque 
and ancient demesne of Spye Park. Ime 
mediately opposite Spye Park is the fine 
seat, commanding the most extensive view 
in the county, belonging to Mrs Dickin- 
son, at Bowden Park ; and let me add, in 
an age when genius finds its estimation, in 
the immediate neighbourhood is the cot 
tage of our living Catullus— Thomas 
Moore. 

‘“* The ‘ wood’ in this parish, mentioned 
in the survey, belongs partly to the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, and partly to Dr Star- 
key, who succeeded to the property of Sir 
Edward Baynton, and to the demesne of 
Stanley Abbey. 

‘¢ This wood descends almost to the 
verge of the spot where the Abbey of Stan- 
ley was situated, founded in this parish by 
the Empress Matilda, and her son Henry 
the Second ; having been transferred from 
Lockwell, in the forest, about four miles 
distant. This forest was among the pos- 
sessions of Henry the First, and was grant~ 
ed to his daughter Matilda after the pre- 
mature death of his only son. Almost 
immediately under the hills which termi- 
nate its sweep to the north, arose the pin- 
nacles and smoke of the royal abbey. The 
hill, over which, through part of the fo- 
rest, the road winds from Bath to London, 
is called Derry Hill. The name, I have 
no doubt, is derived from the first royal 
possessor: * De Roy Hill.”” 


The Marquis of Lansdowne is the 
lord of the manor, and proprietor of 
the greater part of the parish. The 
farms are generally of between a hun« 
dred and fifty and two hundred acres 
each. Much of the land, from feelings 
of benevolence in the noble owner, is 
let out in small portions, so that there 
are few of the poorer inhabitants with- 
out a garden to their cottage in the 
whole parish. No great proprietor of 
lands is now resident in the parish; the 
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cotarii, bordarii, villani, and servi, have 
quietly, in the course of years, and by 
the gradual improvement of society, 
subsided, some into independent free- 
holders, farming their own estates— 
some renting tenants—all supporting 
numerous agricultural labourers and 
their families. The farms (of which 
twenty-five belong to the Marquis) are 
generally let at this time, under the 
great pressure which agriculture sus 
tains, at about thirty-four shillings per 
acre; but they are so let in conse- 

uence of their being now tithe-free, 
the tithes of this portion of the living 
having been commuted by act of par- 
liament in 1774, for land and money 
payments. The living consists of 
Bremhill, nominatively a vicarage, but 
endowed with great tithes, and the 
rectory of Highway annexed, consist 
ing of about 800 acres, five miles dis- 
tant, but held under the same presenta 
tion and institution. Now the agri- 
cultural interest, Mr Bowles truly 
says, pays to the poor, throughout 
the kingdom, upwards of four mil- 
lions, ascertained from authentic docu. 
ments ; and the whole manufacturing 
mange for its factories, steam- 

ouses, power-loom-houses, &c. pays 
not one million! Though it be true, 
that the amount of what the land pays 
to the poor be increased by the custom 
(a very bad one—there cannot be a 
worse) of paying the labourer’s wages, 
in part out of the rates, yet without 
adequate protection, such protection 
only as such exclusive burdens re- 
quire, neither the poor, those who are 
strictly so, the sick and the old, nor 
the labourers themselves, can receive 
support. 

So humane and enlightened a man 
as Mr Bowles cannot be an enemy 
to the entire principle and practice 
of the English Poor-Laws. It is im- 
possible. But he speaks wisely and 
well on their abuse. 

‘* Owing to early marriages, and conse- 
quent rapid increase of population, there 
is here, as in almost every place in Eng- 
land, a superabundance of labourers, so 
that labour can no longer, if I may say so, 
find its level and attain its fair price. That 
most lamentable state has in consequence 
taken place, in which a man with three 
children, under the regime of the poor 
laws, instead of feeling the proud and con- 
scious comfort that he is bringing up his 
children, humbly but honestly, with the 
fruits of his own toil, receives, without 
any regard to his moral character, as a 
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dole from the parish, just so much as will 
give to his wife and to each child, inclu. 
ding'his own earnings, a gallon loaf, with 
the proportion of two for himself; and 
this dole, losing all ideas of independence, 
he calls ‘his pay.’ This circumstance 
tends to deteriorate his character—how mae 
terially every reflecting gentleman in the 
country knows and feels—operates even as 
a bounty on idleness, paralyses all the bet- 
ter affections of the heart, treads down all 
consciousness of humble and contented 
worth, and spreads on every side immorae 
lity and cheerless poverty; yet many la. 
bourers bear up against these pressures, 
quietly perform their daily toil, are most 
anxious for the education of their children, 
and though under the unfeeling superin. 
tendence of a hard overseer, who would 
sometimes leave them to starvation but for 
the interference of the magistrate or resi< 
dent clergyman, still the condition of the 
English agricultural labourer at this time, 
in every thing that can affect the heart of 
man, is as much superior to the villanus 
or servus of 1086, as the nobleman or Eng. 
lish gentleman exceeds in. knowledge or 
humanity the feudal or ecclesiastical lord 
of that day. But the most deplorable and 
most hopeless evil of these benevolent but 
improvident poor-laws, is the state of the 
unmarried female population. ‘The popu- 
lation rapidly increases, from the bounty 
these laws give both to immorality and 
improvidence, and girls from fifteen to 
thirty, or till they are married and have 
a family, work in the fields with the men. 
In the winter months, five out of six of 
those young women, however prudent or 
industrious they may be, have absolutely 
no employment whatever! If they go to 
the overseer, he must either employ them, 
or grant them an allowance. It is a most 
mournful fact, that thirty or forty, some 
naturally well-disposed young women, 
make a compromise with the overseers, 
and struggle through the long winter on 
eighteenpence a-week! and yet we hear 
of nothing but the starving manufacturers, 
who, in their prosperity, earn from fifteen 
to twenty-fiveshillings a-week, all of whom, 
in the hour of distress, are turned for sub. 
sistence on the land, which, like the fa. 
bled Atlas, bends already with its own 
weight.” 


At the time of the Domesday sur- 
vey, the Abbot of Malmesbury had a 
grange near thechurch. Theold walls, 
probably as ancient as the church, ex- 
tend some way at the entrance of the 
parish, mantled over with the ivy of 
centuries. Of two illustrious abbeys, 
one, Malmesbury Abbey, from the time 
of the Dissolution, has become the 
humble parish-church, still preser< 
ving the traces of its original majesty. 
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It fronts the title-page of the volume, 
and we hope, next time we visit Brem- 
hill, that it may beSunday, for we wish 
much to hear Mr Bowles preach, which 
we are told he does with a simple fer- 
vour, very impressive and appropriate ; 
feeling and genius, as might be ex- 
ted from such a poet, pervading all 

is addresses to his flock. The other 
abbey—a Norman one—has entirely 
disappeared. The lands, says our ex- 
cellent author, belonging to each of 
these establishments, which maintain- 
ed the neighbouring poor, are severed ; 
but the mansion of the clergyman, and 
the parochial-school, yet smile, shel- 
tered and in peace, amid the rural 
landscape. The hideous Henry, he 
continues—with great animation— 
smote to the dust the last of these mo-~ 
nastic piles ; and our modern reform- 
ers evince the same spirit towards 
all that remains of utility and nation- 
al interest in the Church establish- 
ment, as anxious for farther spoil ; but 
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granting their wish, would it add one 
comfort to the poor? No !—for all 
the ‘tithes of a parish would not pay 
half the poor-rates ; they would go 
into the sordid coffers of such an op- 
pressor as has been described, exoner« 
ating his lands from part of its poors 
rates and tithes, which lands were 
purchased subject to both, and depri- 
ving the parochial poor of the onl 
friend who stands between them an 
the ——— clergyman! 

“* The language of adulation,” says 
Mr Bowles, “ in verse or prose, is as 
far from my heart, as I know it would 
be unwelcome to those whose unos- 
tentatious and silent works of charit 
shrink from notice ; but I should feel 
it as almost an offence against truth 
and justice, if I could conclude these 
notices of the past and present condi- 
tion of the English peasantry in the 
neighbourhood, without one testimo- 
ny to the benevolence I have so often 
witnessed.” 


‘* Go, to assemblies of the rich and gay, 
The blazing halls of grandeur, and the throng 
Of cities, and there listen to the song 

Of festive harmony ; then pause, and say 

Where is she found who in her sphere might shine, 
Attracting all? Where is she found, whose place 
And dignity the proudest court might grace ? 

Go, where the desolate and dying pine 

On their cold bed ; open the cottage door ; 
Ask of that aged pair, who feebly bend 
O’er their small evening fire, who is their friend ? 

Ask of these children of the village poor ? 
For this, at the great judgment thou shalt find 
HEAVEN'S MERCY—LADY, MERCIFUL AND KIND.” 


Mr Bowles now shuts up Domesday 
Book, and next considers the Anti- 
uities belonging to his parish, or in 
the immediate neighbourhood ; and 
we wish it were in our power to give 
a fuller abridgement of this part of his 
volume. There are no antiquities in 
the parish prior to the Roman era ; 
but that vast and ancient rampart, the 
Wansdike, (Woden’s-dike, from the 
Saxon deity,) is distinctly visible on 
the edge of the opposite hill, from its 
junction with the Roman road, ex- 
tending, at the distance of ten miles, 
over the highest elevation of the South- 
oe Bene, called St Anne’s, or Tan 
Hill. 

The question has been often asked, 
Whether this vast mountain-rampart, 
extending so many miles, was con- 
structed prior to the Roman establish- 





ment in Britain, or since that period ? 
for it must have been since, if it were 
the work of the Saxons after the Ro- 
mans had left the Britons to their 
fate. In discussing this question, Mr 
Bowles is led to treat at considerable 
lengih of the origin and designation 
of those stupendous Celtic monuments 
adjoining—Avebury and Silbury Hill 
—or, to use his own appropriate and 
poetical expressions, “ the vast and 
mysterious temple at Avebury, the gi- 
gantic Silbury, and the tumuli clus- 
tring at its feet.” In Stukeley’s time, 
the remains of a Celtic temple were 
visible on what are still called “‘ Tem- 
ple Downs,” and there yet remain 
Kistvains, Cromlechs, the lofty mound 
at Marlborough, only inferior in mag- 
nitude to Silbury ; and just on the 
other side of the rampart, the hill call- 
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vale, in a direct line to Stonehenge, 
was a mound thirty-five feet high, at 
Marden, about midway, since levelled. 

The names of the deities which were 
the peculiar objects of Celtic worship, 
and the terrific rites of that worship, 
are spoken of by Lucan. 


——** Feris altaribus Hesus 
Et Taravis, Scythice non mitior ara Di- 
ane.”’ 


This Scythian Diana, whose altars 
were so terrible, was the Diana of 
Tauris Chersonesus,thesubject of what 
Mr Bowles, with his usual taste, calls 
the most sublime and affecting tragedy 
of antiquity, the Iphigenia in Tauris of 
Euripides. Thus, then, we comeincon- 
tact with the Celtic deities, Hesus, 
and Tanaris, the Bell, or Baal, of the 
Scriptures. But Lucan mentions Teu- 
tates also—the Egyptian Thoth ; and 
there was another deity of the Celts, 
Belinus, or theSun. Now, there isan 
extraordinary passage in Diodorus Si- 
culus,—* In an island, as large as Si- 
cily, oppo. .e the Celtic continent, is 
a round temple, where Apollo (or the 
Sun) is worshipped with hymns and 
songs,” &c. This passage can only 
be applied to Stonehenge, as there is 
no island, except Britain, immedi- 
ately “‘ opposite the Celtic coast, no less 
than Sicily ;” and there is only one 
island where there is at this day to be 
seen such a round temple. The ex- 
istence of the Druids and the Bards 
in Britain, is ascertained from Cesar 
and Tacitus. If, then, Belinus, or 
Apollo, or the Sun, was worshipped at 
Stonehenge, can it be doubted but 
that the monuments to the north of 
Wansdike were dedicated tosome others 
of the most distinguished Celtic dei« 
ties? Who were these? ‘Teutates, 
whom Cesar calls Mercury, the greatest 
of the deities of Britain ; and Tanaris, 
the Jupiter Fulminans of the Celts, to 
whom high places were constantly sa- 
cred. 
The Wansdike, in its course, passes 
within view of the greatest ancient 
Druidical monument in the kingdom, 
the magnificent Celtic Temple at Ave- 
bury, on the Marlborough Downs. 
Immediately in front appears the vast 
mound called Silbury Hill, supposed 
to be spoken of in the Welsh Triads, 
as the third great work of the king- 
dom connected with the mystical and 


gigantic stones at Avebury. The 


Wansdike strides on, over the highest 
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elevation on the Downs, about three 
miles distant, in a direct line from 
Avebury, where an annual fair is kept, 
established time out of mind, and call- 
ed generally Tan-hill, being a suppo- 
sed corruption of St Anne’s-hill. The 
fair is certainly held on St Anne’s day ; 
but Mr Bowles shews that that is no 
reason for supposing that the place 
must have been originally St Anne’se 
hill, For there cannot be a stronger 
proof of the early Britons adopting 
heathen names, or applying Christian 
names in place of heathen, than the 
circumstance of our Easter having the 
name derived from the feast of the 
Saxon goddess, ‘* Eoster,” celebrated 
in April, as may be seen in Speed. We 
have frequent examples of such adap 
tations in the early Christian church 
es, according to the nearest similitude 
of their names, as Mithras was cone 
verted into Michael. We learn, too, 
that the first Christian churches were 
built on the foundation of the Temple 
of Diana ; the name Tanaris is easily 
converted to St Anne, as Dionysius 
(Bacchus) was changed to St Denis ; 
and the Temple of Mars, to the Church 
of St Martin. The Temples of Jupi- 
ter Tonans were generally on the most 
elevated spots ; and hills of this kind 
are often found dedicated to St Anne, 
from the prior name, Tanaris. The 
transition is as easy as obvious. At 
this day, the Hill Soracte, near Rome, 
is converted to Saint Oreste, to which 
Saint a chapel is dedicated ! 

The question then is—and we think 
with Mr Bowles, that it should be de- 
cided in the affirmative—whether the 
common name for this hill, over which 
the Wansdike winds, in frontof which, 
to the north, stood the immense and 
mysterious stone circles of Avebury, 
with the gigantic Mound of Silbury, 
(all Celtic,) whilst the southern apex 
of the hill carries the sight over Mars 
den, another Celtic temple, whose 
mound has been spoken of, on to Salis- 
bury Plain, Stonehenge ;—whether, 
after all, Tan-hill is not the proper 
name, and that of St Anne given sub- 
sequently? The common people, from 
tradition, probably, therefore call it 
Tan-hill, that is, the Hill of Tanaris 
—the Zevg Beovraiog of the Celts. 

Mr Bowles next proceeds to offer 
his views on the most ancient Celtic 
temple, and magnificent mound, im« 
mediately opposite—the mound of the 
immense Silbury, and the vast but 
unhewn monument, which, though 
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shattered, disjointed, and bereft—yet 
in many places 


Spirat adhuc imperiosa minas. 


Who, then, of all the Celtic deities, 
was most honoured in Britain at the 
period of, and prior to, the Romans ? 
Not, says Mr Bowles, the God of 
Thunder, nor the terrific Deity of War, 
nor he who was worshipped under the 
name of Belinus, or the great and il- 
lustrious Sun, but a minor deity, the 
messenger of the Thunderer, called by 
Cesar, Mercury ; by the Britons, Teu- 
tates; by the Egyptians, Thoth.— 
Why had this deity, so much inferior 
to Jupiter in Grecian and Roman my- 
thology, the first place in that of Cel- 
tic and Druidical Britain? Because, 
answers Mr Bowles, he taught the 
Druids their sacred mysteries, their 
learning, and above all, their knowledge 
of an immortal life, derived obscurely 
from its sacred sources in the East. Is 
it likely, then, that the Druids should 
have left no — record of their 
veneration to the god who taught them 
their highest mysteries, and connected 
those mysteries with eternity? Is it 
likely that neither veneration nor gra- 
titude should have left the most ado-« 
red of the deities without altar, tem- 
ple, or monument ? 

We have been stealing in the most 
bare-faced manner from Mr Bowles ; 
so let us now quote in small type the 
interesting close of this discussion. 


% Let us then only suppose that such 
monuments must somewhere have been 
raised to the honour of this god, what 
would these monuments have been ? The 
stone and the lofty mound. For I need 
not say that the aboriginal representation 
of Mercury was a stone ; but a fact is pre- 
sent, @ most singular and conclusive one, 
respecting this circumstance. Pausanias 
expressly says that thirty stones distin- 
guished places consecrated to Mercury, 
the exact number of the larger inner circle 
at Avebury. But why a mound? We 
have only to turn to Livy, where we find 
not only the promontory, but that very 
kind of mound which is called by Livy 
TUMULUS, dedicated to him: ‘ Quod ubi 
ingressus Scipio in TUMULUM, quem 
MERcuRII vocant,’ &c. 

*¢ The very same kind of artificial mound, 
which Livy calls tumulus, we find dedica- 
ted to the god Mercury. ‘This is a most 
remarkable fact, nor need we go far to as- 
certain the reason. He bore the messages 
from the king of the thunder to earth, and 
these hills were places, either natural or 





artificial, on which he might be supposed 
to alight ; 


* New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.’ 


‘* His action, as he is generally repre- 
sented, is that of a god new-lighted from 
heaven, with one foot just touching the 
earth, and with the other as yet almost in 
the act of flying. 

*¢ Here then we have, in a small com« 
pass, the hill of the Thunderer, and the 
great artificial monumental mound, where 
his messenger, in his flight from heaven, 
might be supposed first to alight close to 
his own temple. 

*¢ We have stated on what account Mere 
cury received so distinguished a rank and 
foremost station among the Celts. Be- 
cause, originally derived from the Egyp- 
tian Hermes, or Thoth, he taught the 
Druids their knowledge, and the most im- 
portant part of that knowledge, the ideas 
of this life, connected with immortality, 
from obscure patriarchal traditions. 

** Now here we come into immediate 
contact with the most ancient emblem of 
the most important part of Druidical know- 
ledge, the serpent. None can deny, after 
Sir R. Hoare’s survey, that this gigantic 
temple consisted of stones so placed as to 
resemble the coil, and head, and tail, of the 
serpent. None can deny, that all antiquity 
confirms this shape and appearance as the 
most ancient emblem of eternity. None 
can deny, that the Egyptian Mercury 
taught this, as the most sacred mystery ! 
None can deny, who read Livy, that 
mounds were dedicated to this god; and 
putting all these things together, leaving 
all vision, and adhering to facts, can we 
have any doubt of the origin of this great 
and mysterious temple, and the vast mound 
adjoining? The most singular circum. 
stance to me appears, that a man so learned 
as Stukeley should have come so near this 
conclusion as the idea of the Dracontine 
temple, and yet not have proceeded to its 
most remarkable and decisive correbora- 
tion. I must proceed a step farther. The 
caduceus of Mercury was entwined with 
two serpents. 

*¢ Much has been said about this cadu- 
ceus, or rod of Mercury. ‘ Mercury saw 
two serpents fighting,’ says one learned 
mythologist ; * he beat them with his rod, 
and they twined round it!’ A little com- 
mon sense would far better instruct us. 

*¢ It was one of the most important of 
this god’s offices to bring souls to Hades, 
and to restore them, and by this very 
wand ; 

* Hac animas ille evocat Orco 

Pallentes, alias sub tristia Tartara niltit.’ 

** Now, what is a serpent the emblem 
of? We have said, through all antiquity, 
of eternity. Why? For two reasons: 
every ycar it casts its old skin, and its cir- 
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cle, or coil, represents successive time, 
without beginning or end: but here are 
two serpents; what do they represent ? 
Plain truth would answer, the serpent who 
casts his skin, and the serpent restored— 
death and vital restoration. One serpent 
denoted the power with which this deity, 


* Pallentes animas evocat Orco ;* 
the other, with which, 


* Sub tristia Tartara mittit ? 


and of this vital restoration the Druids, 
who especially worshipped Mercury, had 
more knowledge than the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. 

‘¢ For the same reason that Mercury had 
the power over death, he is described as 
having the power over sleep; for sleep, 
among the ancients, is called * consangui- 
neus Lethi.’ 

“ On more minutely observing this wand 
entwined with serpents, I will not add that 
they form openings in their folds, which 
are oblong, and in form of an egg, as this 
might be considered fanciful ; but the egg 
was, of old, an emblem of another life ; 
for this reason, to-day the inert matter is 
inclosed in the shell, to-morrow it bursts 
out and lives; the snake’s egg had more 
value as this representation, because the 
snake itself, for the reasons given, was the 
chief emblem of renovation ; and the ser- 
pent was held in the greatest veneration by 
the Britons, who considered Mercury, so 
distinguished with the serpents on his po- 
tent rod, as their greatest deity. 

** But what are the wings of this deity 
on his cap, his feet, and his serpentine 
rod ? emblems that connect death with re- 
storation. This is at least my mytholo- 
gy, without the learning of Banier, and 
which, I think, reflection will justify ; 
though, as far as I know, both the reasons 
and the application have never yet been 
pointed out. 

*¢ The reason I have given for the asso- 
ciation of promontories and lofty mounds 
(tumuli) to the 

* Magni Jovis et deorum nuncium,’ 
appears to me obvious, from considering 
his flying action as the messenger of Jupi- 
ter to the earth. But it must not be for- 
gotten, that another cause for this associa- 
tion, is his being born on the top of a moun- 
tain, 

* Quem candida Maia 
Cyllenes gelido conceptum vertice fudit.’ 
VIRGIL. 


Quem montibus olim edidit.’ 
OvID. 





“¢ Every consideration leading us to admit 
that the Celtic Teutates was originally the 
Egyptian Thoth, it will be remembered 
that the science of astronomy formed part 
of his mystic books ; and that his books on 
this subject were publicly carried in pro- 
cessions to his honour. 

** Mr Maurice has adduced many rea-« 
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sons for considering Avebury as connected 
with ancient astronomy. My observations 
will go some way to confirm his opinions, 
Thoth being the original Teutates; in- 
deed, this whole supposition seems to me 
far more consistent and coherent than any 
other hypothesis, and has a far greater num- 
ber of authentical facts for its support. 

‘¢ The stones which compose the inner. 
most circles were twelve, according to the 
months; the outermost were thirty, the 
number of days in the month; many 
other circumstances of the kind might be 
easily adduced in corroboration of these 
views. 

** Upon the whole, I have very Jittle 
doubt that the more we investigate this 
point, the greater light will be thrown on 
my supposition, that this mysterious mo- 
nument was dedicated to Teutates, the 
great teacher of the Druids’ knowledge 
and mysteries; that the mounds of Marl. 
borough, Marden, and Silbury, were rai- 
sed to this most distinguished of the Bri- 
tish deities; and that these mounds, and 
the most elevated spot dedicated to the 
god of thunder, and the magnificent tem- 
ple, &c. were all component parts of one 
mighty monument, of which we see only 
imperfectly its vastness, whilst all the de- 
tails are lost in the night of years.” 

After all, we find we have given 
but a very imperfect account of Mr 
Bowles’s superior speculations on these 
antiquities—but we are sure that we 
have said and quoted enough to in- 
duce all our readers who take delight 
insuchstudies, to purchase the volume. 
On closing his speculations, Mr Bowles 
beautifully says—‘‘ These monuments, 
like the altar to the ‘ unknown God 
at Athens,’ in the sight of a Christian, 
only tend to make him deplore the 
deviations of human reason, and to 
bless with more fervent devotion that 
light which, unlike the obscure hints 
of immortality, which were feebly con-« 
veyed by mystic emblems, now shines 
full on the Christian’s lowly path, and 
throws its imperishable radiance on the 
silence and the darkness of the grave.” 
He then concludes a truly delight« 
ful chapter with a few lines extracted 
from his own “ Village Verse Book,” 
an excellent little work, in which the 
objects of rural life are applied to ex 
cite in young minds, and particularly 
village children, the first feelings of 
humanity and piety. 


The Shepherd of the Wiltshire Downs 


and his Dog. 


*¢ With his lean dog, and both grown old, 
The shepherd watches here all day ; 
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Thro’ his white locks the wind blows cold, 
And thus methinks I hear him say — 


« ¢ The grey-stone circle is below, 
The village tower is at our feet ; 
We nothing hear but the sailing crow, 
And the wandering flocks that roam and 
bleat. 


« ¢ Par off, the giant Wansdike hies, 
O’er vale and mountain striding on,— 

Yonder, the dusty whirlwind flies ; 
Sarum’s far spire is seen and gone. 


‘¢ ¢ Though solitude around is spread, 
My dog, alone we shall not be : 
And when the turf is on my head, 
Thou only wilt remember me!’ ”’ 


Wemust unwillingly skip nearly two 
hundred pages of the volume and get to 
the Parsonage, if possible, just as the 
worthy Prebendary is sitting down to 
dinner. Pleasanter two hundred pages 
are rarely to be found—and the genius 
of the poet spreads an interest and a 
beauty over every object he describes, 
whether modern or of the olden time. 
The chapter on Stanley Abbey, in par- 
ticular, is most delightful—and from 
it we must extract some lines in Mr 
Bowles’s very best style—full of piety, 
poetry, and pathos. There is a mag- 
nificent spring rising at Lockswell on 
the very top of a hill, which is on all 
sides surrounded with wild and roman- 
tic scenery. It appears on the spot 
from which it bursts nearly three feet 
broad ; and to shew the idea of its 
sanctity, many years after the removal 
of the Abbey from Lockswell to Stan- 
ley, this pure stream was thought so 
important to the inhabitants of the 
abbey, that with great labour and 
expense, (as appears from the MS. of 
a monk of Stanley in the Bodleian 
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Library, ) it was conveyed by an aque- 


duct from Lockswell, between four 
and five miles, to Stanley. Mr Bowles 
was greatly affected on first seeing 
this singular and beautiful stream 
rushing into day from beneath the 
foundation of a farm-house that stands, 
most probably, on the very site of the 
old building, and then winding its 
precipitous and solitary way, till it is 
lost among the wildest glades of the 
ancient forest of Chippenham. He 
carefully examined the nearest ad« 
joining grounds, with a view of tra 
cing marks of the original founda- 
tion of this fleeting monument of 
the piety of our ancestors, but was 
disappointed. Probably some relics 
will be found on digging near the 
spot, but it must be remembered that 
the Cistercian abbeys, of which so 
many were founded about the same 
period in various parts of England, 
were in those early times built of 
wood ; that this abbey was so con- 
structed, is the more probable, as it 
was raised in the midst of a forest, 
where such materials were at hand, 
and removed about four miles distant 
in so short a space of time. Accord- 
ing to all accounts, it continued at 
Lockswell not more than three years. 
No traces are now discernible—and 
the stream alone, once famous and 
hallowed, has flowed for centuries 
through its wild course, as disconso- 
late and forgotten. The account of 
this spring was sent, at the time of 
its discovery, to that excellent reposi- 
tory of antiquarian research, “ The 
Gentleman’s Magazine,” and has been 
since reprinted in the last splendid 
edition of Dugdale. But now for Mr 
Bowles’s beautiful verses. 


‘¢ Pure fount, that, welling from this wooded hill, 
Dost wander forth, as into lite’s wide vale, 
Thou to the traveller dost tell no tale, 
Of other years, a lone, unnoticed rill, 
In thy forsaken track, unheard of men, 
Making thy own wild music through the glen. 


Time was when other sounds, and songs arose, 
When o’er the pensive scene, at evening’s close, 
The distant bell was heard, or the full chant, 
At morn, came sounding high and jubilant ; 
Or, stealing on the wilder’d pilgrim’s way, 
The nioon-light Miserere died away, 


Like all things earthiy.— 


Stranger, mark the spot— 
No echoes of the chiding world intrude— 
The structure rose, and vanish’d—solitude 
Possess’d the woods again—old Time forgot, 
Passing to wider spoil, its place and name. 
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Since then, even as the clouds of yesterday, 
Seven hundred years have wellnigh pass’d away : 
No wreck remains of all its early pride ; 

Like its own orisons, its fame has died. 


But this pure fount, through rolling years the same, 
Yet lifts its small still voice, like penitence, 

Or lowly pray’r. THOU, pass, admonish’d hence, 
Happy, thrice happy, if, through good or ill, 
CuRIsT1aNn, thy heart respond to this forsaken rill.” 


We shall now ascend, by a singular 
paved foot-way, to the church and the 
parsonage. Of this foot-way, Mr 
Bowles gives a pleasant and poetical 
history. 


*¢ Respecting this ancient paved foot- 
way; nothing can more decidedly prove 
the almost impassable state of the roads in 
the reign of Edward the Fourth, than this 
benefaction for the accommodation for foot 
passengers, bequeathed by a woman of the 
name of Maup HEATH, of Langley Bur- 
rel, the intervening parish between Brem- 
hill and Chippenham. Land and houses 
were bequeathed by her to trustees in 1478, 
to keep this paved foot-path in constant 
repair. It passes through Langley Bur- 
rel-common to Bremhill, from Chippen- 
ham. The tradition is, that this Maud 
Heath had acquired her property by carry- 
ing her farm-produce between Bremhill, 
her own parish, and Chippenham ; and 
having thus acquired property, left in per- 
petuity a sum to be applied to the sole 
purpose of keeping in repair the accommo- 
dation of a more clean and convenient foot - 
way. 

** The trustees are generally the clergy- 
men of Bremhill and Langley, and the 
chief possessors of land in the neighbour- 
hood. As the funds have accumulated, 
and the purpose for which they are to be 
applied are definitively described, there is 
now some difficulty in the application. 
Whatever has become of other charities, 
that of this benevolent spinster still floue 
rishes, and, as one of the trustees, I hope 
to live to see amonument, more worthy of 
her name, erected on the hill which over- 
looks the extensive vale. 

*¢ On the apex of Wick-hill now stands 
a plain upright stone, with the following 
lines in commemoration of the donor :— 

‘ From this Wick-hill begins the praise, 

Of Maup Heatu’s gift to these Higu-ways.’ 

*¢ On the eminence which overlooks the 
town of Chippenham, another plain stone 
is erected, with the following inscription :— 

‘ Hither extendeth Maup HEAtu’s git. 

For where I stand is CarppgNHAM Cliff.’ 

*¢ But there is a somewhat more superb 
monument recording her singular bequest, 
half-way between Bremhill and Chippen- 
ham, on the banks of the Avon, remark. 
able for the beauty of the brief Latin in- 

scription. In the inscription on the side 


Vor. XXIV. 





of the dial, facing the rising sun, the pas- 
senger is called on, generally, to remember 
the fleetness of the passing moment— 


* Tempus volat.’ 


‘¢ On the side fronting the meridian sun 
is the inscription to remind man, the pass 
enger to another world, of his duties in 
this— 

* Dum tempus habemus, oPEREMUR BONUM. 


* The inscription fronting the setting 
sun, as addressed to the evening traveller, 
is both novel and affecting— 


* ReDIBO—TU NUNQUAM.” 


‘¢ As few who pass the road are capable 
of feeling the force of the admonition, from 
the inscription being in Latin—at a late 
meeting of the trustees, the writer of this 
account ventured to offer his services to 
render the sentiments of the inscription in. 
to the * vulgar tongue,’ pro bono publicos 
The following poetical paraphrase is now 
engraving on the pillar below the dial :— 


ons e eens yp volat. 
! ear ae ook up—be wise, 
Ww, night and day, Tims ONWARD 


And thi 
FLIES. 

* Noon.—Dum tempus habemus, operemur bo+ 
num. 


Life steals away—this hour, oh man, is lent thee, 
Patient to ‘WORK THE WORK OF HIM WHO 
SENT THEE.’ 


* Sertine SuN.—Redibo, tu nunquam. 
Haste, traveller, the sun is sinking now— 
He shall return again—but never thou.’” 
Leaving behind a humble and inte« 
resting Moravian burial-ground, and 
a sun-dial, admonishing that “ Life is 
but a passing shade,” Mr Bowles says, 
‘* Reader, as we slowly ascend the hill 
of this ancient paved-way, and avail 
ourselves of one of those rustic seats 
so well described by Pope, 
* Whose seats the weary travellers re- 
pose,’ 
let us—for to pass this village with- 
out noticing its natural history, would 
be unpardonable—let us take up one 
of the stones before us, with which the 
highway is being repaired ; it is full 
of small, but distinctly marked sea 
shells! break it, and a greater profu- 
sion of these small marine shells dart 
out!” And then offour poet goes into 
the mysteries of ee in which 
2 
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he seems an adept. But let us cast 
our eye, quoth he, on the overhanging 
edges ; and with equal enthusiasm 
and knowledge he descants on the bo= 
tany of the parish. The following is 
surely a very beautiful passage :— 


“6 I wish I could shew that -beautiful 
small red flower that in spring shoots as if 
ambitious of shewing itself through the 
gteen under the unfrequented hedges—and 
« Makes so gay the solitary place, 

Where no eye sees it.’.—CowPsr. 

* Tt is now gone with its sisters, the 
violets ; but we want not beauty, for look, 
as far as the eye can see, in July, the whole 
bank is radiant with the purple bloom of a’ 

anium, as beautiful as any of the five 
hundred of the same species which the His- 
terian of the county in bis sumptuous 
green-house can boast; which smile there 
in rows, and seem to look consciously on 
each other like fine gentlemen and ladies, 
despising the rustic, but beautiful, peasant. 
flower of the fields. This geranium, so 
abundant in our hedges, is called botani- 
éally, I believe, geranium campestre, and 
it unites the elegance of the cultivated ge- 
ranium with the simplicity of the hedge. 
primrose. There is also the geranium co- 
lumbinum vulgare, flore minore ceruleo. 
And now, reader, *‘ you are welcome to 
Maud Heath’s stone.’ 

* & We will here, at this corner of the road, 
tin short to the left, and winding a small 
circuit,.cross, by the village path-way, the 

lebe-lands, which are sprinkled with wood 
ike a small park. From hence we look 
down on the village, and the church, and 
parsonage; and from this stile the old 
Massy grey tower of the church is seen 
most prominently among the elms befote 
us.” 


Here we are, then, in view of the 
Church and Parsonage ; but before en- 
tering the one or the other, let us hear 
Mr Bowles descant on the character of 
such edifices. In open and extensive 
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down countries, he remarks, the only 
spire, seen at a distance in the haze of 
morning, appears to have had its use 
in directing the traveller when lost. 
Salisbury spire is seen in almost every 
direction, at nearly thirty miles dis- 
tance. Tilbury, in Gloucestershire, 
and the various steeples in the levels 
of Leicestershire and Lincolnshire, 
present the same pleasing variety in a 
flat uniform country. Shenstone has 
sketched such a picture very pleasant~ 
ly, in his sweet poem, “ The School- 
Mistress” — 


** In every village mark’d by little spire, 
Embower'd in trees, and hardly known to 

fame,” &c. 4 
The massy square tower, with but- 
tresses and battlements, has a more 
solemn effect in a rich and cultivated 
country, and gives a peculiarly inte- 
resting character to eminences that are 
not sufficiently elevated or aspiring, to 
become picturesque themselves. A 


slender spire, or battlemented tower, 
harmonize equally well when partially, 


discovered above surrounding woods. 
Nothing can equal in picturesque beaus 
ty the towers and churches in So« 
mersetshire. Banwell Church, as a 
parochial edifice, is perhaps the most 
perfect in the kingdom. 

** Towers and battlements it sees, 

Bosom’d high in tufted trees.” 


Seen as an accompaniment to the 
landscape in wooded plains, or rising 
abruptly from the bosom of the pictu- 
resque landscape, at morning andeven- 
ing, and associated with so many feel« 
ings of interest, the massy tower, or’ 
the tapering spire, do indeed add a 
beauty and grace to the English land 
scape throughout the land. Hear 
Wordsworth, and let every heart re« 
spond to his noble chant,— 


“ And O, ye swelling hills, and spacious plains ! 





Besprent from shore to shore with steeple-towers, 
And spires whose ‘ silent finger points to heaven ;” 
Nor wanting at wide intervals, the bulk 

Of ancient Minster, lifted above the cloud 

Of the dense air which town or city breeds 

To intercept the sun’s glad beams—may ne’er 
That true succession fail of English hearts, 
Who, with ancestral feeling, can perceive 

What in those holy structures ye possess 

Of ornamental interest, and the charm 

Of pious sentiment diffused afar, 

And human charity, and social love. 

— Thus never shall the indignities of Time 
Approach their reverend graces, unopposed ; 

Nor shall the elements be free to hurt 

Their fair proportions ; nor the blinder rage 
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Of bigot zeal madly to overturn ; 
And if the desolating hand of war 
Spare them, they shall continue to bestow 
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“Upon the throng’d abodes of busy men, 
(Depraved and ever prone to fill their minds 
Exclusively with transitory things) 

An air and mien of dignified pursuit 5 

Of sweet civility—on rustic wilds.” 


But let Mr Bowles describe, im his 
own beautiful language, his own beau« 
tiful church,— 


*¢ But we can now look nearer at this 
sacred building before us. Besides the 
square massy tower, it ‘consists of a large 
porch, above which, now devoted to silence 
and the bats, the small village school was 
held before the Reformation. The ceiling 
was lately dismantled of two centuries of 
white-wash, and the figures, which had 
been so splashed over, that it was impossi- 
ble to know what was intended, stand out 
in elegant stone carving, an emblematical 
lamb among the vines! The united roses 
Of the houses of York and Lancaster, as- 
certain that the porch was an addition to 
the church, in the reign probably of Henry 
the Seventh. The windows of ‘the side 
aisles, north and south, are of the kind 
called Tudor arches; the large window, at 
the end of the chancel, was a mere’ com- 
mon square window, looking as if it be- 
longed to a barn rather than to a church. 
This has been formed into a window more 
in unison with the rest of the building, by 
adding Gothic compartments of handsome 
stone work on the top. 

“But the elegant small turret with 
which the church-roof terminates on the 
top, must not be forgotten ; a small open 
ing is left for the bell, which rung the early 
villager to prayer before he began work. 
Though the bell has been silent for centu- 
ries, and the aperture only remains, the 
form of the small projection where it hung 

ives a graceful finish to the roof. This 
projection was surmounted by a small 
cross. 

‘¢ Before we enter the building, let us 
look down on the stone that lies directly 
under our feet, in the porch. In the year 
1818, the Rev. Edward Lambert, of the 
family of Lamberts of Boyton, who mar- 
ried the eldest sister of the writer of this 
account, having expressed a wish to be bu- 
ried at Bremhill, was here deposited. I 
regretted afterwards that this spot was se- 
lected, for in digging the grave a stone cof. 
tin was found lying across the porch, east 
and west, containing possibly the bones of 
the founder, or some benefactor. This 
stone coffin was unfortunately broken, but 
the bones, of course, carefully deposited in 
the place of their ancient sepulture. 

- “ The old seats of free-stone, on either 
side the porch, are deeply worn. These 





seats are therefore evidently of an age long 
prior to the porch itself. 

*¢ The door is very old, and surrounded 
by curious carved work ; and, as it slowly 
opens, we remark on either side of the 
aisle, large pillars, with small capitals, 
which are probably Norman. These pil- 
lars are four on each side, the capitals va- 
rying, and apparently coeval with the an- 
cient font. 

‘* Between the aisle and chancel stands 
an entire and elegant rood-loft, beautifully 
carved with lattice work, bending over in a 
small arch above, on the centre of which 
stood, before the Reformation, the rood or 
large crucifix of wood, with a row of saints 
on each side, as thus described in the old 
ballad :— 


‘Oh! hold thy peace, I pray thee, 
The house was passing trim, 
To hear the fryars singing,‘ ‘ 
As we did enter in. 
And then to see the rood-loft, 
So bravely set with saints—’ 

“ The Virgin and St John stood on each 
side.—There is a small stair-case for the 
priest to ascend; and the under arch, be- 
neath this small gallery, is curiously stud- 
ded by what were evidently intended to res 
present stars, so that the arch being paint, 
ed blue, and the stars of gold, the coping 
mightrepresent the firmament, above which 
appeared the cross.” 


Mr Bowlesthen conducts us into the 
chancel, and points out some remark- 
able memorials of those long passed 
away. Before leaving the sanctuary, 
of the dead, he turns over some leaves 
of the parish register—then launches 
into a critical eulogy on the parochial 
Psalmody, and the Choir Service, ex 
hibiting a thorough knowledge of mu- 
sic and musicians ; and concludes with 
a few chords on the organ, to a verse 
in one of the most affecting and beau- 
tiful anthems of that composer, (Pur- 
cell) whose name on a country church 
marble occasioned part of his remarks. 
“* Oh, pray for the peace of Jerusalem ! 
They shall prosper that love thee !”” 
Issuing again into the - on air, our 
poet expatiates on the churchyard— 
memorials of the dead—ancient tombs 
by the way-side—ancient inscriptions 
—Jortin’s beautiful lines inspired by. 
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the representation on the Barbarini 
vase—and churchyard inscriptions. 
He concludes with a few epitaphs, 
written by himself for the young and 
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the aged dead among bis own parish- 
ioners—some of which are exceeding~ 
ly touching and appropriate. Thus,— 


On an old Soldier, aged 92. 


*¢ A poor old soldier shall not lie unknown, 
. Without a verse, and this recording stone. 
*T was his, in youth, o’er distant lands to stray, 
Danger and death companions of his way. 
Here, in his native village, stealing age 
Closed the lone evening of his pilgrimage. 
Speak of the past—of names of high renown, 
Or brave commanders, long to dust gone down, 
His look with instant animation glow’d, 
Though ninety winters on his head had snow’d. 
His country, while he lived, a boon supplied, 
And Faith her shield held o’er him when he died. 
Think, Christian, that his spirit lives with God, 
And pluck the wild weeds from the lowly sod, 
Where, dust to dust, beneath the chancel shade, 
Till the last trump, a brave man’s bones are laid.” 


‘ Poets, however, are not always great- 
ly admired in their own parish ; and 
Mr Bowles’ epitaphs are amenable to 
the criticism of a modern and rural 
Aristarchus. An epitaph of his, on 


an aged father and mother, written 


in the character of a most exemplary 
son—the father living to eighty-seven 
years—ran thus— 


*¢ My father—my poor mother—both are gone, 
And o’er your cold remains I place this stone, 


In memory of your virtues. 


May it tell 


How Jong one parent lived, and both how well,” &c. 


When this was shewn to the stone- 
mason critic, (and Mr Bowles ac- 
knowledges he has heard worse public 


critics in his time,) he observed, that 
the lines might do with a /ittle alter~ 
ation—thus— 


“* My father, and my mother too, are dead, 
And here I put this grave-stone at their head ; 
My father lived to eighty-seven, my mother 
Not quite so long—and one died after t’other.” 


Having thus taken a survey of the 
parish of Bremhill, and a view of the 

rish church, we come at last to the 

arsonage. But before we allow you 
to look at it, you must hear Mr Bowles, 
for a few minutes, on the character of 
the English parsonage-house and gar 
den. Among the buildings appropria- 
ted to residences, which are scattered 
over the English landscape, and form 
the chief features of almost every vil- 
lage, may be distinguished, he well 
says, the nobleman’s seat—the old 
baronial house—the parsonage—the 
ornamented cottage—and the cottage 
of the village labourer ; to which 
—— added a non-descript style of 
building, very aptly designated “ a 
folly.” These have all their distin- 
guishing characteristics. Before speak 
ing of the architectural appearance 





and character of the parsonage, he 
says a few words on the modern cas 
tle. Here is a very fine passage :— 


‘Ina wild and picturesque country, with 
abrupt hills, and dark sweeping woods, it 
cluding a vast extent of territorial domai®, 
a castellated mansion might appear appr0- 
priate, as more picturesque; but in all 
modern structures of this kind, however 
picturesque or magnificent in themselves, 
there appears something not exactly in ac- 
cordance with our ideas of propriety. The 
dislike probably arises from this cause. 
A vast baronial castle, in times of perfect 
security, appears like a massy fiction. It 
is the idea of defence which gives any 
castle its most appropriate interest. Its 
clustering towers, its shade of buttresses, 
its range of battlements, as far as mere 
pictures are concerned, must be the same 
to the eye, whether the castle be old or 
new. But take away the associations, 
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which the least thought must instantly do, 
the ideas connected with appropriateness 
instantly vanish. 

“In the next place, massiveness and 
extent appear so necessary, that, in all 
modern attempts of the kind, the mind 
feels that something is always deficient ; 
it is not large, it is not massy enough! 
But, supposing a castle as large and mas- 
sy, and magnificent, as that ef Windsor 
were now built, it would not be congenial 
to our feelings, because all harmonizing 
associations are cut off. Even Windsor 
Castle loses a great deal of its architec- 
tural impression (if I may use that word) 
by the smooth neatness with which its 
old towers are now chiselled and mortared. 
It looks as if it was washed every morning 
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with soap and water, instead of exhibiting 
here and there a straggling flower, or 


creeping weather-stains. I believe this 


circumstance strikes every beholder; but 
most imposing, indeed, is its distant view, 
when the broad banner floats or sleeps in 
the sunshine, amidst the intense blue of 
the summer skies, and its picturesque and 
ancient architectural vastness harmonizes 
with the decaying and gnarled oaks, coeval 
with so many departed monarchs. The 
stately long-extended avenue, and the wild 
sweep of devious forests, connected with 
the eventful circumstances of English his- 
tory, and past regular grandeur, bring back 
the memory of Edwards and Henrys, or 
the gallant and accomplished Surrey. 


On Windsor Custle, written 1825, not by a LauREATE, but a poet of loyal, old 
Church-of- England feelings : * 


* Not that thy name, illustrious dome, recalls 
The pomp of chivalry in banner’d halls ; 

The blaze of beauty, and the gorgeous sights 

Of heralds, trophies, steeds, and crested knights : 
Not that young Surrey here beguiled the hour, 

* With eyes upturn’d unto the maiden’s tower ;’ + 
Oh! not for these, and pageants pass’d away, 

I gaze upon your antique towers and pray— 

But that my SovERr!en here, from crowds withdrawn, 
May meet calm peace upon the twilight lawn ; 
That here, among these grey primeval trees, 


He may inhale health’s animating breeze ; 

And when from this proud terrace he surveys 

Slow Thames devolving his majestic maze, 

(Now lost on the horizon’s verge, now seen, 

Winding through lawns, and woods, and pastures green,) 
May he reflect upon the waves that roll,— 

Bearing a nation’s wealth from pole to pole,— 

And feel (ambition’s proudest boast above, ) 





A KING’s BEST GLORY IS HIS COUNTRY’S LOVE !”’ 


*« The range of cresting towers have a 
double interest, whilst we think of gorge- 
ous dames and barons bold, of Lely’s and 
Vandyke’s beauties, and gay, and gallant, 
and accomplished cavaliers like Surrey. 
And who ever sat in the stalls at St 
George’s chapel, without feeling the im- 
pression, on looking at the illustrious 
names, that here the royal and ennobled 
knights, through so many generations, sat 
each installed, whilst arms, and crests, and 
banners, glittered over the same seat ? 

** But, to leave princely residences, 
times of social comfort and security de- 
mand, we might say, buildings for resi- 
dence in unison with ideas of comfort and 
security in society. Some chord within us 
jars, when a castle, whose primary idea is 
that of defence, in an age of turbulence, 
stands in solitary grandeur, as if to awe the 
country round, when scarce a hen-roost 
fears nightly invasion. 


“* We have few remaining manorial 
houses earlier than the times of Elizabeth 
or James. These are, from their windows 
and chimneys, picturesque, and commonly 
built adjoining the church. Other build- 
ings for residence have each their peculiar 
distinctive features, and we shall, therefore, 
turn from the residence of the nobleman or 
country gentleman to 


* The village Parson’s modest mansion.’ 


*‘ The first idea which such a building 
ought to excite, is undoubtedly its wnob- 
trusiveness, justly characterised by Gold- 
smith, who has also so affectionately pours 
trayed its retired inmate, by the word 
* modest.’ 

* Secondly, it seems obvious that it 
should, in outward appearance, harmonize 
with the church. But what can be so re- 
mote from the idea of a parsonage house as 
that Turnham-Green structure, which we 





* The author had been chaplain to the Prince Regent. 





{ Surrey’s poems. 
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often see, consisting, on each side, of two 
Tooms, sixteen or eighteen feet square, with 
no appearance, in the character of the edi- 
fice, to designate the residence of a clergy- 
man, except its proximity to the church !” 


We come now to the subject of this 
article, the Parsonage-house of the pa- 
rish of Bremhill. Lo! here is a view 
of the north front, given originally in 
Mr Britton’s Beauties of Wiltshire. 
How beautiful—how decent—how 
humble—how elegant—how sweet— 
how solemn, with its tall chimneys, 
its cool porches, its various-sized win- 
dows, irregular roof, acute-angled ga- 
ble-ends, graceful turret cross-crown- 
ed, the whole parapetted with a sim 
ple Gothic ornamental railing, by 
which’ unity has been. given to the 
whole exterior, and the long low roofs 
have put on a truly ecclesiastical ap- 
pearance! In cathedral towns, the 
residence of prebendaries and canons 
are, in general, remote from charac- 
teristic propriety. But here, in this 
pleasant parsonage, the ideas of conso- 
nance and picturesque propriety have 
been consulted—the house being old, 
but large and convenient. 


* The garden contains upwards of two 
acres, with a gravel walk under the win- 
dows. A Gothic porch has been added, the 
bow-windows being surmounted with the 
same kind of parapet as the house, some- 
what more ornamental. It lics to the 
morning sun; the road to the house, on 
the north, enters through a large arch. 
The garden is on a slope, commanding 
views of the surrounding country, with 
the tower of Calne in front, the woods of 
Bowood on the right, and the mansion and 
woods of Walter Heneage, Esq. towards 
the south. The view to the south-east is 
terminated by the Jast chalky cliffs of the 
Marlborough downs, extending to within a 
few miles of Swindon. In the garden, a 
winding path from the gravel walk, in 
front of the house, leads to a small piece 
of water, originally a square pond. 

*¢ This walk, as it approaches the water, 
leads into a darker shade, and descending 
some steps, placed to give a picturesque 
appearance to the bank, you enter a kind 
of cave, with a dripping rill, which falls 
into the water below, whose bank is bro- 
ken by thorns, and hazels, and poplars, 
among darker shrubs. Here an urn aps 
pears with the following inscription :— 
*‘ M.S. Henrici Bowles, qui ad Calpen, 
febre ibi exitiali grassante, publicé missus, 
ipse miserrimé periit—1804. Fratri po- 
suit.’——Passing round the water, you come 
to an arched walk of hazels, which leads 
again to the green in front of the house, 
where, dipping a small slope, the path 


TAug. 
passes near an old and ivied elm. As this 
seat looks on the magnificent line of Bo- 
wood park and plantations, the obvious 
thought could not be well avoided :— 

* When in thy sight another’s vast domain 
Spreads its dark sweep of woods, dost thou com- 


? 
Nay" rather thank the God who placed thy state 
Above the lowly, but beneath the great ; 
And still his name with gratitude revere, 
Who bless’d the sabbath of thy leisure here.’ 

“ The walk leads round a plantation of 
shrubs, to the bottom of the lawn, from 
whence is seen a fountain, between a laurel 
arch ; and through a dark passage a grey 
sun-dial appears among beds of flowers, 
opposite the fountain. 

*¢ The sun-dial, a small antique twist- 
ed column, grey with age, was probably 
the dial of the abbot of Malmesbury, and 
counted his hours when at the adjoining 
lodge ; for it was taken from the garden 
of the farm-house, which had originally 
been the summer retirement of this mitred 
lord. It has the appearance of being mo- 
nastic, but a more ornate capital has been 
added, the plate on which bears the date 
of 1688. I must again venture to give the 
appropriate inscription :— 

‘ To count the brief and unreturning hours, 
This Sun-Dial was placed among the flowers, 
a —_ forth in their beauty—smiled and 
Blooming and withering round its ancient side. 
Mortal, thy day is passing—see that Flower, 

And think upon the Shadow and the Hour "’ 

“ The whole of the small green slope 
is here dotted with beds of flowers ; astep, 
into some rock-work, leads to a kind of 
hermit’s oratory, with crucifix and stained 
glass, built to receive the shattered frag- 
ments, as their last asylum, of the pillars 
of Stanley Abbey, before spoken of. 

“ The dripping water passes through 
the rock-work into a large shell, the gift 
of a valued friend, the author of ‘ the 
Pleasures of Memory ;’ and I add, with 
less hesitation, the inscription, because it 
was furnished by the author of * the Pains 
of Memory,’ a poem, in its kind, of the 
inost exquisite harmony and fancy, though 
the author has long left the bowers of the 
muses, and the harp of music, for the se« 
vere professional duties of the bar. I have 
some pride in mentioning the name of 
Peregrine Bingham, being a near relation, 
as well as rising in character and fame at 
the bar. The verses will speak for thems 
selves, and are not unworthy “is muse whose 
poem suggested the comparisons. The in- 
cription is placed over the large Indian- 
shell. ’ 
* Snateh'd from an Indian ocean’s roar, 

I drink the whelming tide no more ; 

But in this rock, remote and still, 

Now serve to pour the murmuring rill. 

Listen! Do thoughts awake, which long have 
Oh ake his song, who placed me here, 
The sweetest song to Memory dear, 
When life’s tumultuous storms are past, 
May we, to such sweet music, close at last 
The eye-lids that have wept!’ 
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“ Leaving the small oratory, a terrace 
of flowers leads to a gothic stone-seat at 
the end, and, returning to the flower-gar- 
den, .we wind-up @ narrow path from the 
more verdant scene, to a small dark path, 
With fantastic roots shooting from the 
bank, wherea grave-stone appears, on which 
an hour-glass is carved. 

- & A root-house fronts us, with dark 
boughs branching over it.—Sit down in 
that old earved chair. If I cannot welcome 
some illustrious visitors in such consum- 
mate verse as Pope, I may, 1 hope, not 
without blameless pride, tell you, reader, 
in this chair have sat some public charac- 
ters, distinguished by far more noble qua- 
lities than ‘ the nobly pensive St John!’ I 
might add, that this seat has received, 
among other visitors, Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Sir George Beaumont, Sir Humphry Davy 
—poets as well as philosophers, Madame 
de Stael, Dugald Stewart, and CurisTo- 
PHER Nortu, Esq. ! 

«« Two lines on a small board on this root- 
house point the application— 

‘ Dost thou lament the dead, and mourn the loss 
Of many friends, oh ! think upon the cross " 
Over an old tomb-stone, through an arch, 

at a distance in light beyond, there is a 
vista to a stone cross, which, in the se- 
venteenth century, would have been idola- 
trous ! 

. * To detail more of the garden would 
ya ostentatious, and I fear I may be 
thought egotistical in detailing so much. 
Having conducted the reader through the 
parish thus far, I shall take him, before 
we part, through an arch, to an old yew, 
which has seen the persccution of the loyal 
English clergy ; has witnessed their re- 
turn, and many changes of ecclesiastical 
and national fortune. Under the branches 
of that solitary but mute historian of the 
pensive plain, let us now rest; it stands 
at the very extreme northern edge of that 
gatden which we have just perambulated. 
It fronts the tower, the churchyard, and 
looks on to an old sun-dial, once a cross. 
The cross was found broken at its foot, 
probably by the country iconoclasts of 
the day. I have brought the interesting 
fragment again into light, and placed it 
conspicuously opposite to an old Scotch fir 
in the churchyard, which I think it not 
unlikely was planted by Townson on his 
restoration. ~The accumulation of the soil 
of centuries had covered an ascent of four 
steps at the bottom of this record of silent 
hours. These steps have been worn in 
places, from the act of frequent prostra- 
tions or kneeling, by the forefathers of the 
hamlet, perhaps before the church existed. 
From a seat near this old yew tree, you see 
the churchyard, and battlements of the 
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church, on one side ; and on the other you 
look over a great extent of country. Ona 
still summer’s evening, the distant sound 
of the- hurrying coaches,-on the great Len- 
don road, are heard as they pass to and 
ftom the metropolis. On this spot this last 
admonitory inscription fronts you— 
* There lie the village dead, and there too I— 
When yonder dial points the hour, shall lie. 
Look round, the distant prospect is display’d, 
Like — fair landscape, mark’d with light and 
Steanger, in peace pursue thy onward road, 
But ne'er forget thy long and last abode !’” 
- Gentle author—gentle reader—gen4 
tle critic, we must now part, and eaclr 
pursue his own appointed path in life. 
Our parting shall be kind—and being 
in Mr Bowles’s own delightful words, 
it shall not be unaffecting. 

“* Christian reader! we have passed 
a few hours together, I hope not en4 
tirely unprofitable to you. But the 
sun 13 shining out—the bells are ring 
ing—we will now leave the parsonage, 
the garden, the churchyard, and pass 
along this village terrace. I may take 
4 few moments more of your time, 
whilst we’ slowly pace along the path- 
way which leads to the road, and lis- 
ten to the village peal. - ° 

* * * * * 
* x * * *” 


** Before we part look round once 
more. Yonder is the termination of 
Wiltshire downs ; there winds alone, 
Wansdike, of whose mighty march I 
have spoken in the commencement of 
this parish perambulation. ‘The dis 
tant Tower of Devizes crests the fur 
ther hill beyond that eminence, the 
scene of the great battle in the days 
of Charles the First—Round-way-hill: 
We have now come to the end of this 
meadow. Here is the path that once 
led to the rural abode of the royal Aba 
bot of Malmesbury, and which still 
leads to the humbler parsonage. There 
is the road that conducts you back to 
the Great World. Companion of a few 
hours, while the sunshine of life lasts, 
and ere the church-bell shall toll, 
when we are beyond the sound of all 
human things, you will hear the morns 
ing music of these bells at a distance; 
and remember, if any thing should 
have been said worth remembering in 
this account of a retired parish iti 
Wiltshire, : 
“ _____. in peace pursue thy onward road} 
But ne’er forget thy long and last abode.” 
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Tuts is a book on a very delightful 
subject, by a very distinguished man. 
But a is occasionally rather 
a pleasant book than otherwise, it is 
not by any means worthy either of the 
subject or the man—the one being 
Angling, and the other Sir Humphry 
Davy. It formed the occupation of 
the Author, he tells us, during many 
months of severe and dangerous ill- 
ness, when he was wholly incapable 
of attending to more useful studies, or 
of following more serious pursuits. 
Now, in our humble opinion, no man 
should write a book of any kind du- 
ring severe and dangerous illness ; for, 
under such circumstances, how can it 
escape being mortally stupid? Per- 
haps a man might write a tolerable 
sermon during a season of dangerous 
illness, a passable prayer, or a fair 
last will and testament. But a good 
book upon Angling can be written, 
take our word for it, only in astate of 
vigorous health of mind and body— 
tongue pure, eyes bright, stomach 
strong, pulse steady, and palate trem- 
blingly alive to the taste of Glenlivet. 
Sir Humphry must have been in a 
bad. way indeed during the composi- 
tion of the greater part of Salmonia— 
very comatose—his physician must 
have been fearful of the result—and 
his recovery may be placed among 
the modern miracles of the Healing 
Art. 

Were Sir Humphry to write a book 
on Angling, in high health and spirits, 
we are disposed to think it would be 
a good one ; for, independently of his 
great scientific attainments, he has the 
reputation of being a man of taste and 
literature. Nay, in his early man- 
hood, Sir Humphry was even a bit 
of a poet ; and we have read a pub- 
ied pean of his, that appeared to 
us to lift up and set down its feet 
with considerable vigour and alacrity, 
even like one of Mr Ducrow’s horses 
dancing on a platform to a band of 
music. 

It is at all times agreeable to see 
men of eminence, men who are “ con- 
spicuous objects in a nation’s eyes,” 
descending from their proud and airy 


height to the level of ordinary mor« 
tals,—to see them eating, drinking, 
yawning, sleeping, walking, trotting, 
cantering, and galloping, shooting, 
fishing, and fox-hunting, like the o 
worro Of the human race. By doing 
so, so far from degrading themselves, 
they elevate others ; ‘‘ they justify the 
ways of man to man ;” and by con- 
necting the pastimes and amusements 
of this life with its cares and duties, 
why, they bring all its discordant 
components into harmonious amalga- 
mation. Thus a bishop, sans wig and 
petticoat, in a hairy cap, black jacket, 
corduroy breeches, and leathern leg- 
gins, creel on back, and rod in hand, 
sallying from his palace, impatient to 
reach a famous salmon cast ere the 
sun leave his cloud, attended by his 


chaplain, brandishing a gaff and lister, 


appears not only a pillar of his church, 
but of his kind, and in such a costume 
is manifestly on the high road to Can- 
terbury,and the Kingdom- Come. Paley 
never was a bishop,—nor, with all his 
great virtues and talents, did he de« 
serve to be one,—for he was not or- 
thodox either in his morality or his 
religion. And we will never allow 
heterodoxy to wear the lawn sleeves, 
and ominously squint on bench epis- 
copal. But Paley was a pellucid writer, 
and a bloody angler ; he was a ten- 
dozen-trout-a-day-man,—dressed his 
own flies, and threw as far and fine 
a line as ever dropped, gossamer-like, 
on deep or shallow. Lord Nelson 
was an angler till he lost his right- 
arm ; and—But, in our article, we 
must touch on topics, not exhaust 
them—so suffice it to say, that to the 
list of anglers, we are now authorized 
to add the name of the First Chemist 
of his day, and the illustrious invent- 
or of the Safety-Lamp. 

We had often heard, before Sale 
monia, of Sir Humphry’s fame as an 
angler. ‘Tom Purdy says “ he flings a 
gude flee for a gentleman.” The Kerss 
—He of the Trows—threeps “‘ he can 
fish nane ;” and poor Sandy Givan, 
at name of the Baronet, used to shake 
his head like Lord Burleigh. It is true 
that these three great artists, having 





* Salmonia : or Days of Fly Fishing, in a series of Conveysations ; with some account 
of the Habits of Fishes belonging to the genus Salmo. By an Angler. London. 
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themselves reached the top of the tree, 
may, very possibly, look down rather 
too contemptuously on a philosopher 
like Sir Humphry sitting among the 
lower branches—and their opinion ona 
salmon fisher must, just like a salmon 


itself, be taken cum grano salis. . Still 
the amateur in angling, as in any other 
of the fine arts, painting for example, 
is amenable to the judgment of the 
artist.. Tried by his peers, Sir Hum- 
phry might be pronounced a first- 
rater—by a jury of geuuine fishermen 
from the Tweed, the Tay, the Awe, 
the Spey, the Dee, and the Findhorn, 
but a pretender. It is painful, in- 
deed, to be forced to believe that al- 
most nothing is perfectly well done 
by—gentlemen. Billiards? There are 
hundreds of markers who could give 
four to the best gentleman player in 
all England. Cricket? Beauclerk and 
Harbord themselves were nothing to 
the Marsdens. Race-riding? Poo- 
poo-poo—look at Chiffney, Buckle, or 
the worst of the Three Days, and 
Delme Ratcliffe himself is transmogri- 
fied into a tailor. Fiddling? Nay— 
Sandy Ballantyne himself—beautiful 
as is his bow, and fine his finger, must 
lower his tone to Cramer or Spagnoletti. 
Shooting? Lord Kennedy, Mr Os- 
baldeston, and Captain Ross, are all 
beaten by Arrowsmith. Boxing? Ury, 
the best gentleman sparrer that ever 
flung down or took up a glove, was 
but a boy in the hands of John Jack- 
son. Running? Abraham Wood 
«ould have distanced all the Universi- 
ties. Leaping? Ireland, at hop, step, 
and leap, could have given two yards to 
young Beattie of the Border. And to 
return to angling—why, Mulcocky of 
Killarney could have safely and easily 
allowed a salmon an hour to the late 
‘Lord Somerville. 

All this being the case,. the only 
remaining question respecting Sir 
Humphry is this—is he, among gen- 
tlemen anglers, a first-rate gentleman 
angler? We shrewdly suspect—not. 
We judge of his skill and prowess 
from his book ; and, as a proof of the 
confidence we repose in our own judg- 
‘ment, we hereby challenge Sir Hum- 
‘phry (a cool five hundred) for the first 
séven salmon, in any river and any 
month, week, or day, he may choose to 
appoint, in Great Britain or Ireland. 
We object decidedly to. Norway— 
where Sir Humphry, we perceive, has 
angled a little—as too far off; and 
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the same objection applies, with even 
more force, to all the rivers of the 
New World. . 

If he prefer weight to number, .he 
has but to say the word—tackle on 
and off at six and six. Our fish to go 
to scale in or out of basket—which- 
ever is the more agreeable to the fancy 
of the Baronet—aud if he will give 
& to 4, we engage that Kit’s creel 
shall draw Humphry’s by two stone 
TRON. 

A public challenge may perhaps ap- 
pear impertinent. But it is not so— 
it is the perfection of politeness. For 
he who publishes a book on angling— 
say Salmonia, or Days of Fly-Fishing 
—thereby declares that he is “‘ open 
to all the world. Sir Humphry can- 
not be a stranger to our skill—at least 
not to our fame,— 

‘© Whereof all Europe rings from side to 
side.”” 
He must acknowledge that we are a 
** foeman worthy of his steel,” ale 
though his hooks are the handy-work 
of O'Shaughnessy of Limerick ; to be 
vanquished by Us can, he well knows, 
be no dishonour ; whereas to beat Us - 
(even by a grilse) would be undyin 
keudos—everlasting glory— immor 
fame. Were he to outangle North at 
Coldstream, Sir Humphry might hang 
up his rod in wreaths .of ivy and lau- 
rel—just as Wellington his Field-~ 
marshal’s baton, after the overthrow 
of Napoleon at Waterloo. 

We have said that we judge. Sir 
Humphry’s skill as an angler by his 
Book. Now, no sooner did we see his 
Book advertised in Mr Murray’s list, 
than we ordered it to be sent down to 
Us. per mail, on the very day of its 
publication—that we might laud it to 
the skies. We love all brothers of the 
angle, and shall praise them always 
both in written and oral discourse, 
provided we can do so by moderately 
stretching the strings of our consci- 
ence. Obscure scribblers on the Gen- 
tle Craft, if they shew but a true feel- 
ing, shall by Us be brought forward 
into the light, and their place assign- 
ed them among angling authors—to- 
wards the bottom of the country dance. 
But when the Illustrious not only put 
the pieces of their rods together, but 
undertake to 


** Teach the old idea how to fish,” 


then we feel that such formidable pre- 
paration ‘‘ must give us pause ;” we 
2 
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put our spectacles astraddle on our 
sharpened nose, clear our throat with 
a few sharp short hems; place our 
arms akimbo—so ; and fixing our face 
on the philosopher, so insufferably 
bright with expression, that it seems 
all oculus—like the very eye of day— 
we see into and through him—be he 
as dark and as deep as he may—and 
intuitively know the precise place he 
is destined to occupy in company with 
Walton and Bainbridge. 

Salmonia is certainly, on the whole, 
stupid. The servile adoption, or ra- 
ther slavish imitation, of old Izaak 
Walton, is, at this time of day, not to 
be endured in any writer having the 
slightest pretensions to original power 
—and is of itself enough deservedly to 
damn the volume. Sir Humphry in- 
forms us, that “‘ the conversational 
manner and discursive style were cho- 
sen as best suited to the state of health of 
the author, who was incapable of con- 
siderable efforts and long-continued 
exertion ; and he could not but have 
in mind a model, which has fully 
proved the utility and popularity of 
this method of treating the subject 
—The Complete Angler, by Walton 
and Cotton.” ‘ 

- What does he mean by speaking of 
“* considerable efforts and long-conti- 
nued exertion” ? Good gracious! are 
either the one or the other necessary in 
writing a book upon Angling? ‘Days 
of Fly-fishing” is a light and airy 
title, and such a volume might have 
been written off-hand, just as you 
would talk familiarly to an old friend, 
or scribble an epistle, without any 
effort at all, or any attention. One 
does not expect a work on Fly-fishing 
to be in several folios, on which had 
been bestowed the unremitting and 
undivided labour of a long life—the 
pulse on the thin wrist of the author 
stopping just as his shrivelled fingers 

written “ Finis.” Had Sir Hum- 
hry been as strong as a horse, his 
ealth equal to that of Hygeia herself, 
would he have chosen a style mainly 
different from “‘ the conversational and 
discursive,” and belaboured his vo- 
lume with ‘‘ considerable efforts and 
long-continued exertion?” Surely he 
would not have been so silly. If so, 
then would his book have been even 
duller and heavier than it is—which 
is saying a good deal—for even in its 
mt shape we should be sorry to 
‘swim the Tweed with it in our creel. 
It is the weight of a good fish. 
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The Complete Angler, by Walton 
and Cotton, has indeed fully proved 
‘* the utility and popularity of this me- 
thod of treating the subject ;”—but Sir 
Humphry must know very well that 
even a good copy of an invalu- 
able original is worth not very much 
—an indifferent one, very little—a bad 
one, nothing. Old Izaak is often very 
tiresome—very prosy—but then he 
is a very endearing character. So, 
too, more or less, are all the other in- 
terlocutors. We become intimate with 
them—like, nay love them—and it is 
very pleasant to put up with the 
failings of such friends. Indeed, no- 
thing endears one’s friends to a good- 
hearted man so much as their little 
failings. Peculiarities beget affection. 
Who cares a straw for a person of 
perfectly irreproachable character in 
all the littlenesses of life? Some- 
thing absurd even must there be in 
the face or figure, the dress or man- 
ner of a man, before you can take him 
to your heart. How pleasant the ab- 
sence—the departure of an intimate 
and wearisome bosom-friend! You 
love him for the relief. You feel a ten- 
der contrition for having wished him at 
the devil. You set down every yawn 
of yours, ere he breathed farewell, as 
a separate sin to be atoned for by the 
aggravated cordiality of the return. You 
become pensive at the remembrance 
of your own guffaws—the quiz in 
absence is thought of with much of 
that tenderness and pity with which 
we regard the dead—and we vow 
if ever we meet again in this wicked 
world, to laugh at him less immode- 
rately, to do more honour to his mo- 
dest worth, to look on all his singular- 
ities in the light of originalities, and 
to own that, with all his qualities, he 
must indeed have been a character. 
Much of all this we experience in read- 
ing, and laying aside, and. returning to, 
the Complete Angler. Walton hime 
self we always reverence, even through 
our smiles. Cotton we always admire, 
wild though we know him to be ; but 
the queer cits, with names as queer, 
who prate and prose through the dia- 
logues, we regard with kindly affec- 
tion, chiefly on account of the amia- 
ble specific silliness by which each 
is distinguished, and which proves one 
and all of them, beyond possibility 


of error, to be good anglers, true 
Christians, and blameless men. 

But the interlocutors in Salmonia are 
introduced without the smallest dra. 
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matic skill. Never was there such 
drawling discourse by theside of a mur- 
muring stream as that indulged in by 
these elderly gentlemen. The charac 
ters chosen to support these conversa- 
tions are, quoth Sir Humphry, Ha- 
L1£us, who issupposed to be an accom. 
plished fly-fisher ; OnnrTHER, who is 
to be regarded as a gentleman generally 
fond of the sports of the field, though 
not a finished master of the art of an- 
gling ; Poreres, whoisto beconsidered 
as an enthusiastic lover of nature, and 
partially acquainted with the myste- 
ries of fly-fishing ; and Puystcus, who 
is described as uninitiated as an an- 
gler, but as a pee fond of inqui- 
ries in natural history and philoso- 
phy. There is nothing very much 
amiss in this attempt at deviation 
from the characters in the Complete 
Angler, though manifestly a woful 
wantofingenuity—originality—which 
last is to a book about any rural sport 
—lifeand soul. Without it, such book 
is what Sir Humphry and the che- 
mists understand by a caput mor- 
tuum. But the worst of it is, that the 
characters, unoriginal, are also unre- 
deemed by any strong natural traits, 
unbrightened by the vivacity, we will 
not say of genius, but even of animal 
spirits, and all repeat a lesson which 
they seem to have painfully conned 
before reaching the river side. Sir 
Humphry is seen for ever exerting 
himself, to the very utmost his feeble 
health would allow, to “ preserve the 
similitude.” Halieus, of course, pers 
forms all the feats of skill, and holds 
the rest of the party dog-cheap. Or- 
nither is the only one of the four who 
ought to know an eagle when he sees 
it. Never was there, on all occasions, 
such another imaginative simpleton as 
Poietes ; while Physicus, being drawn, 
as we are told, from the life, is as pe- 
dantic and as empty as most other 
philosophical Physicians, who have 
dealt more with theory than practice. 
The fatal fault—the original sin of 
this production—is in the conception. 
There is no individuality of character 
in any one of these four unfortunate 
gentlemen. Unfortunate we call them, 
on that very account ; for, however 
rich or reputable a gentleman may be, 
he cannot be pronounced fortunate, if 
he have no individuality of character. 
Not only, in such cases, are gentle- 
men liable to be mistaken for one an- 
other by others~a bad case—but by 
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themselves—a much worse ; a confu- 
sion arises among their personal identi- 
ties, from which result many unplea- 
sant feelings and awkward mistakes ; 
and they all are aware how dangerous 
it would be for any one of them to 
swear to a fact as having been consis- 
tent with his own knowledge, since, 
on farther reflection, it would appear 
equally probable to have occurred to 
another of the squad. The student of 
‘* Salmonia” is puzzled at every page. 
to remember who is speaking—and 
dislikes the endless trouble of turning 
back to look for his name. Read from 
it a dialogue to a blind man,—how- 
ever cheerful and acute—and all blind 
men are cheerful and acute—and good 
and happy too,—and you must take 
care never to omit the name of a single 
interlocutor. Not so in Plato—not so in 
Walton—not so in Landor—not so in 
North. In those divine dialogues, for 
example, the Noctes Ambrosian, you 
could not change the name of one 
speaker for another, even for one re« 
tort courteous, or quip modest, with- 
out the misnomer being instantly dee 
tected by the dullest ear. But in Sal- 
monia, it would seldom matter much 
were the names of the speakers 
into a hat, and then affixed to the dif 
ferent speeches, in the order in which 
they were drawn from the beaver. 

Sir Humphry Davy must be too 
well-read a man in dramatic literas 
ture, not to know how essential to the 
production of any effect at all, is the 
perpetual preservation of dramatie 
propriety. Let the sentiments, feel 
ings, opinions, descriptions, reflections, 
in a dialogue, be as excellent as may 
be, natural and true ; yet, unless they 
are all felt to be congenial and appro 
priate to the character of him who 
utters them, they seem stale, flat, and 
unprofitable ; and absolutely are felt to 
lose much of their native worth from 
being so transmitted to our heart or 
understanding. The genius by which 
the truth of nature is preserved 
throughout all the fluctuations and 
windings, and turnings, of a free and 
animated dialogue, in which many 
strongly-marked and clearly contrast- 
ed characters are displayed, is not, in 
our opinion, a very rare gift; it is 
possessed, in a thousand distinct de» 
grees, from Shakspeare down to: the 
wit of the village smithy ; but nature 
seems to have withholden it entirely 
from Sir Humphry Davy, while she 
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bestowed upon him some other of her 
noblest faculties. 

But dramatic power is not all we 
desiderate in these dull dialogues. One 
may feel some interest in characters 
neither well-conceived nor execu- 
ted ; if they do but talk away in an 
easy, good-humoured, lively style, and 
give us an impression, that though 
rather every-day sort of concerns, to 
be ‘sure, still, nevertheless, they are 
jolly companions every one—prefer 
Glenlivet to Green-Tea—love to count 
the chimes at midnight—are, in short, 
a batch of plain, honest, straightfor- 
ward, downright, upright fellows, who 
know the translation of “ dulce est 
desipere in loco,” to wit, “ weel-timed 
daffin’,” put their whole heart and 
soul into all their amusements and 
pastimes, and, at the close of a san- 
guinary day, drink the “ Angler’s De- 
light,” with the most religious enthu- 
siasm. Halieus, Physicus, Poietes, 
and Ornither, are of a different 
stamp—a different coinage. They 
were not 


“ Stamp’d in Nature’s mint—with ec- 
stasy—”” 


are obviously attentive, above all other 
y concerns, to the state of their 
bowels—-which they, of course, keep 
open—travelling for ever with boxes 
of pills in their portmanteaus—per- 
a medicine chest—lovers of re- 
arity and hours—every mo- 
ther’s son of them with his life insu- 
red for at least three thousand pounds 
—and all alike incapable of enjoying 
the wit of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
These four chums, or cronies, do 
not meet accidentally, or by appoint- 
ment, to have a few days’ fishing in one 
or two particular rivers ; but to-day 
they are all angling away together near 
London—to-morrow in the Highlands 
of Scotland—and the day after to- 
morrow, in Austria. No attempt is 
made to throw an air of truth and re- 
ality over the a of the-scene, 
any more than over the conversations 
of the dramatis persone—all are alike 
unnatural and unwieldy—and per- 
hhaps we cannot characterise Salmonia 
‘better in fewer words, than by saying 
that it must have been written with 
We care not a straw for unities of 
any kind. “Indeed, there can be no such 
thing as unity of time or place, unless 
a whole tragedy of five acts can be pera 


. 
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formed ina single moment, and all the 
actors occupy the same particular part 
of that board on which raves Lear or 
Othello. Sir Humphry, therefore, was 
at perfect liberty, for us, to convey 
these four gentlemen back and for- 
wards, in as short time as he chose, 
or in as long, all over the habitable 
and the uninhabitable globe. He was 
free to imagine Mr Vallancey’s Tun- 
nel to have been completed between 
London and Cape Wrath—relays of 
balloons to have been stationed, not 
only along the great north-road, but 
all the cross-cuts—Lieutenant Steven- 
son’s steam-boats flying faster than 
any wind that ever flew—nay, if crib- 
bed, and cabin’d, and confined in his 
imagination within the limits of pre- 
sent or future science, he was free to 
shoot on a sun-beam, or, swifter still, 
on ** meditation, or the thoughts of 
love,” with all his four creations on 
his back, Halieus, and Physicus, and 
Poietes, and Ornither, to and fro all 
the separate salmon-pools in the li- 
quid element. But then, still we 
should have insisted on knowing—as 
soon as he had taken his breath, and 
had time to tell us—whether he and 
his friends travelled by tunnel, or bal- 
loon, or steam, or sunbeam, or medi- 
tation, or the thoughts of love—nor, 
till we knew that, could we be assu- 
red of the probability, or rather possi- 
bility, of their appearance in any given 
spot of any given quarter of the globe. 
Now, our complaint at present is of 
the same kind. The party are pre- 
sented to our view one day at a Sym- 
posiac, near London. We are will- 
ing to believe that they were trans- 
ported thither in one of the many 
Paddington Flies swarming in the dust 
of summer. Another day they are at 
Denholm-lodge, on the Colne, we sup- 
pose by means of a post-chaise. All at 
once they are in a remote moor of the 
Highlands of Scotland... They were 
bound, we shall continue to maintain 
to the last hour of our existence, to have 
told us, in a few words, how they got 
there. Did they come to Leith from 
London in the James Watt, with our 
excellent friend Captain Bain? Thence 
went they to Aberdeen, or Inverness, 
by comet or by coach? Weare willing 
to believe, if they say so, that the 

dropt from the moon ; but they don’t 
say so; nor have they much the ap- 
pearance of lunatics. We turn over 
a new leaf; and, lo! there they are 
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all sitting under a tree, beside the 
Fall of the Traun, in Upper Austria ! 

We had almost committed the pre« 
valent sin of that quotation from Ho- 
race; but being desirous of seeing a 
single number of a periodical work 
without it, we have abstained. This 
absurdity is involved in Sir Humph- 
ry’s fly away Jack, fly away John— 
come again Jack, come again John 
mode of managing matters, that we 
must suppose these four unfortunate 
gentlemen, Halieus, Physicus, Poietes, 
and Ornither, to have entered into a 
social compact, signed and sealed, to 
angle together so long as they might 
flourish, and on no account whatever 
to suffer another member to be added 
to the parti quarré of the Exclusive 
Angling Club. We cannot help con- 
sidering and condemning this as most 
illiberal. There is the Scotch Six 
Feet Club, now Guard of Honour to 
the Lord High Constable of Scot- 
land, which now consists of Seventy 
Members, measuring upwards of 425 
feet in the tottle of the whole—Sir 
Walter Scott being umpire and referee 
in all their gymnastics—and We, 
alas ! excluded by Nature who forbids 
a ballot, by having deprived our fair 
proportions of half an inch ! Suppose 
the Club, instead of including, as it now 
does, some threescore and ten of the 
finest fellows in all Scotland, had con- 
sisted but of Four Members—Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Treasurer, and 
Secretary, all glittering with medals, 
and, preceded by the band of the 
Dragoon Regiment from Jock’s Lodge, 
had celebrated monthly and annual 
games at the Hunter's Tryst, Inch- 
keith, Sir George Warrender’s Park, 
and Innerleithen, attended by an im- 
mense crowd to, on, and from the 
ground, who, at each whirling and 
arched career of the eighteen-pound 
sledge-hammer, with acclamations rent 
the sky—their triumphs afterwards re- 
corded in the Observer, Mercury, 
Journal, and Scotsman, and haply, 
even inlaid in letters of brass on the 
adamantine pages of Blackwood’s ever- 
lasting Magazine. 

Just as absurd as this, every whit, 
is the Exclusive Angling Club, whose 
exploits are celebrated in Salmonia. 
Poor fellows! we pity them most seri- 
ously ; for many a thousand miles 
must they have yawned over in their 
piscatory expeditions through Europe. 
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What a relief would it be to the three 
survivors were Poietes but only dead ! 

These introductory remarks to ar- 
ticles will one day be the death of us 
—but now for it. 

Salmonia consists of Nine Dialogues 
or Days. The First Day introduces ug 
to The Four Friends, Halieus, Poietes, 
Physicus, and Ornither, ata Symposiac, 
Heavens and earth—how unlike one of 
the Noctes Ambrosiane! They have 
been feeding on Trout from the Wan- 
dle, and have, we hope, had a glass or 
two. Yet—O dear us! O dear us !— 
but they are a dull set ! Old Physicus 
has started the still older question 
respecting the cruelty ofangling. He 
ought to have made up his mind, 
one way or other, before joining the 
Symposiac. Halieus, after clumsily 
combating thechargeof cruelty, breaks 
forth into the following light, easy, 
airy, graceful play, of half-serious, 
half-sportive argumentation, so de- 
lighttul after dinner when the bottle 
is beginning to circulate, and every 
one is expected to say something short 
and pithy, pat to the purpose, and as 
unlike as possible to a bit out of a 
printed book. Hear Halieus! 


“* HaL.—The search after food is an ine 
stinct belonging to our nature; and from 
the savage in his rudest and most primis 
tive state, who destroys a piece of game, 
or a fish, with a club or spear, to man in 
the most cultivated state of society, who 
employs artifice, machinery, and the re- 
sources of various other animals, to securé 
his object, the origin of the pleasure is 
similar, and its objects the same : but that 
kind of it requiring most art may be said 
to characterise man in his highest or intel. 
lectual state; and the fisher for salmon 
and trout with the fly employs not only 
machinery to assist his physical powers, 
but applies sagacity to conquer difficulties ; 
and the pleasure derived from ingenious 
resources and devices, as well as from 
active pursuit, belongs to this amusement. 
Then as to its philosophical tendency, it is 
a pursuit of moral discipline, requiring 
patience, forbearance, and command of 
temper. Asconnected with natural science, 
it may be vaunted as demanding a know- 
ledge of the habits of a considerable tribe of 
created beings—fishes, and the animals 
that they prey upon, and an acquaintance 
with the signs and -tokens of the weather 
and its changes, the nature of waters, and 
of the atmosphere. As to its poetical ree 
lations, it carries us into the most wild and 
beautiful scenery of nature ; amongst the 
mountain lakes, and the clear and lovely 
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streams that gush from the higher ranges of 
elevated hills, or that make their way through 
the cavities of calcareous strata. How de- 
lightful, in the early spring, after the dull 
and tedious time of winter, when the frosts 
disappear and the sunshine warms the 
earth and waters, to wander forth by some 
clear stream, to see the leaf bursting from 
the purple bud, to scent the odours of the 
bank perfumed by the violet, and enamel- 
led, as it were, with the primrose and the 
daisy ; to wander upon the fresh turf be- 
low the shade of trees, whose bright blos- 
soms are filled with the music of the bee; 
and on the surface of the waters to view 
the gaudy flies sparkling like animated 
gems in the sunbeams, whilst the bright 
and beautiful trout is watching them from 
below ; to hear the twittering of the water- 
birds, who, alarmed at your approach, ra- 
pidly hide themselves beneath the flowers 
and leaves of the water-lily ; and as the 
season advances, to find all these objects 
changed for others of the same kind, but 
better and brighter, till the swallow and 
the trout contend as it were for the gaudy 
May-fly, and till, in pursuing your amuse- 
ment in the calm and balmy evening, you 
are serenaded by the songs of the cheerful 
thrush and melodious nightingale, perform- 
ing the offices of paternal love, in thickets 
ornamented with the rose and woodbine!”’ 

Sir Humphry may think this fine 
writing—and so may — young la- 
dies—poetry and —— y, and all 
that, combined. We think it sad com- 
mon-place stuff—very, very trashy, 
indeed. Many are the thousands of 
times the same thing has been said, 
almost in the same words ; yet, to- 
wards the close, it becomes almost 
pretty——-which indeed any allusion 
whatever to thrushes and nightingales 
is apt to be—and we daresay Poietes, 
with the usual envy and jealousy of 
poets, listened most impatiently to the 
flowery harangue; but he soon takes 
his revenge. 


*¢ Po1ET.—Pliny has, as well as I re- 
collect, compared a river to human life. 
I have never read the passage in his works, 
but I have been a hundred times struck 
with the analogy, particularly amidst 
mountain scenery. The river, small 
and clear in its origin, gushes forth from 
rocks, falls into deep glens, and wantons 
and meanders through a wild and pic- 
turesque country, nourishing only the un- 
cultivated tree or flower by its dew or spray. 
In this, its state of infancy and youth, it 
may be compared to the human mind, in 
which fancy and strength of imagination 
are predominant—it is more beautiful than 
useful. When the different rills or tor- 
rents join, and descend into the plain, it 
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becomes slow and stately in its motions ; 
it is applied to move machinery, to irrigate 
meadows, and to bear upon its bosom the 
stately barge;—in its mature state, it is 
deep, strong, and useful. As it flows on 
towards the sea, it loses its force and its 
motion, and at last, as it were, becomes 
lost and mingled with the mighty abyss of 
waters. 

‘*‘ Hat.—One might pursue the meta- 
phor still further, and say, that in its ori- 
gin—its thundering and foam, when it car- 
ries down clay from the bank, and becomes 
impure, it resembles the youthful mind, 
affected by dangerous passions. And the 
influence of a lake, in calming and clearing 
the turbid water, may be compared to the 
effect of reason in more maturelife, when the 
calm, deep, cool, and unimpassioned mind 
is freed from its fever, its troubles, bubbles, 
noise, and foam. And, above all, the 
sources of a river,—which may be con- 
sidered as belonging to the atmosphere,— 
and its termination in the ocean, may be 
regarded as imaging the divine origin of 
the human mind, and its being ultimately 
returned to, and lost in, the Infinite and 
Eternal Intelligence from which it origi- 
nally sprung.” 

This is, we think, an example of 
unsuccessful ambition. The passage 
opens absurdly. Sir Humphry says, 
that, as well as he recollects, Pliny has 
compared a river to human life, in a 
passage which he has never read! He 
then says, that although he has never 
read that passage which is in Pliny, as 
well as he recollects, he has been a 
hundred times struck with the ana- 
logy! Lord preserve us! is there a 
book in verse or prose,in any language, 
in which human life is not likened to 
a river, or a river to human life? If 
there be, it must be a great oddity. 
The simile occurs upwards of ten times 
in Monsieur Ude’s Cookery, and twen- 
ty times at least in the Complete Con- 
fectioner of Signor Jarrin. Sir Hum- 
phry will find it frequently in the 
Belfast and Aberdeen Almanacks— 
often in Hoyle on Whist—one hun- 
dred and twenty-three times in Bos- 
ton’s Fourfold State—and once at 
least in every page of every volume of 
sermons entered at Stationer’s Hall 
since the origin of that establishment 
or institution. The first point of re- 
semblance, according to Sir Hum- 
phry, between a river and life, is, 
that they are both “ small and clear 
in their origin.” What! is life clear 
in its origin? No—Wordsworth says, 
finely and truly, of a stream, that it 
issues, “like life, from darkness!” 
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Secondly, the river in its infancy, 
(vide supra,) may be compared to the 
human mind in youth, “ in which 
fancy and strength of imagination are 
predominant—itis more beautiful than 
useful.” It is not true, that fancy and 
strength of imagination are predomi- 
nant, in that period of life, which 
might answer to the earliest course of 
a mountain river. The fancy and the 
imagination, like the reason, are in 
greatest strength in the prime of life. 
The fact thus stated by us in plain 
words, Sir Humphry will not attempt 
to deny. Thirdly, it is not true that 
the mountain river, in its earlier 
course among rocks and glens, is more 
beautiful than useful. It is useful, 
just in the way and to the degree in- 
tended by the wisdom of all-providing 
nature. What Sir Humphry means 
here by “ an uncultivated tree,” we 
know no better than himself ; but the 
dew and spray of which he speaks, 
and the running waters, do minister 
to the wild—and to many—all the 
creatures of the wild—as useful then 
as it is when flowing in the plain 
below, gladdening the yellow Ceres. 
Fourthly, his comparison of the river, 
when it has descended to the plain, 
with the human mind in maturity, is 
not at all made out—nay, look at it, 
gentle reader, and you will see, that, 
though he has described the river, he 
has not described the mind, and that 
there is, in fact, no comparison ! That 
isratheran oversight. Whatoperations 
or faculties of the mind answer to the 
“* application of the river to move ma- 
chinery, to irrigate meadows, and to 
bear upon its bosom the stately barge?” 
Absolute and very clumsy nonsense. 
Fifthly, Sir Humphry asserts, that as 
a river flows on towards the sea, “ it 
loses its force andits motion.” No—not 
in the sense in which the mind in old 
age loses its force and motion. Quite 
the reverse. We hold, then, that for 
the reasons given, the passage is an 
example of unsuccess: ambition. 
We think the following picture of a 
hill-born stream joining the sea bet- 
ter—because more true tonature. You 
may compare it to human life or not 
—just as you choose—but we think 
you had better not—nor yet any other 
description of any other stream, all 
such comparisons being odious. 


*¢ Down falls the drawbridge with a thun- 
' dering shock, 
And in an instant, ere the eye can know, 
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Binds the stern castle to thé opposing rock; 

And hangs in calmness o’er the flood below! 

A raging flood, that, born amid the hills, 

Flows dancing on, through many a name- 
less glen ; 

Till join’d by all his tributary rills 

From lake and tarn, from marish and from 
fen, 

He leaves his empire with a kingly glee, 

And fiercely bids recoil the billows of the 
sea !”” 


Sixthly, Halieus, in our humble opi- 
nion, makes matters worse by “ pure 
suing the metaphor still farther.” 
But the truth is, the old gentleman 
does not pursue the metaphor at all : 
he takes it up without any pursuit 
whatever, and altogether changes its 
character. Poietes sits on one of 
the ministerial benches—Halieus with 
the opposition. According to Poietes, 
the river “ is small and clear in its 
origin ;” like life and youth. Accord- 
ing to Halieus, “ in its origin,” and 
in its “ thundering and foam ;” “ when 
it carries down clay, and becomes im« 
pure,” it is also like life and youth. 
This, we repeat—is not to pursue a 
metaphor, but to transmogrify or mure 
der it. Seventhly, the whole sentence 
about the lake, the moment you look 
at it, is seen to be imperfect and con« 
fused, both in conception and expres« 
sion—to say nothing of its far-fetched 
and pedantic inapplicability. Rivers, 
after they flow through or issue from 
lakes, are, as Sir Humphry must well 
know, generally fuller than before of 
troubles, bubbles, noise, and foam. 
Let him try to wade the Awe, at any 
part of its course, and he will soon 
find himself in the sea. Besides, what 
does Sir Humphry mean by the 
* bubbles, noise, and foam of the 
miud?” He forgets that they belong 
to the river ; and that he should have 
told us what corresponded to them in 
the mind ; otherwise his metaphor is 
imperfect and incomplete. We re- 
peat, then, that the whole sentence is 
absolute nonsense. Eighthly, the last 
attempt at originality of old Halieus 
—in which he speaks of the sources 
of a river, the atmosphere, and its 
termination, the ocean, as imaging the 
divine origin of the human mind, and 
its return to the infinite and eternal 
intelligence, is a murder committed at 
noon-day, on a passage in Wordsworth. 

“‘ Poo—mere verbal criticism !” me- 
thinks we hear some dolt exclaim. But 
Sir Humphry himself knows better ; 
and on reconsidering the passage he 








will feel that had he been as careless 
of his intellect in his chemical so- 
lations and analyses as in these his 
poetical comparisons and analogies, 
and as lax in his logic in mm 
eir results, the name of Davy woul 
lave been known but as that of a poor 
village apothecary, instead of sound- 
ing over lands and seas as that of one 
of the greatest discoverers in science 
of any age or country. 

Men so dull over their wine must 
not be expected to prove very lively 
over their water. Second Day—they 
try trout-fishing on the Colne, which, 
by the way, Poietes describes very 
well, and very truly. 


‘© PotetT.—This is really a very charm- 
ing villa scene, I may almost say, a pas- 
toral scene. The meadows have the ver- 
dure which even the Londoners enjoy as a 

iar feature of the English landscape. 
e river is clear, and has all the beauties 
of a trout stream of the larger size,—there 
rapid, and here still,and there tumbling 
in foam and fury over abrupt dams upon 
clean gravel, as if pursuing a natural 
course. And that island, with its poplars 
and willows, and the flies making it their 
summer paradise, and its little tishing 
house, are all in character; and if not ex- 
tremely picturesque, it is at least a very 
pleasant scene, from its verdure and pure 
waters, for the lovers of our innocent 
amusement.”’ 


There is a good deal of angling in- 
formation of a common kind in the 
Dialogue on Day Second ; but it is in- 
tolerably tedious. Poor Poietes ismuch 
to be pitied in the following passage : 


* PoreT.—I have him ! Alas! he has 
broken me, and carried away half my bot- 
tom line. He must have been a fish of 7 
or 8Ibs. What a dash he made! He 
carried off my fly by main force. ' 

“ Hat.—You should have allowed your 
veel to play and your line to run; you 
held him too tight. 

* PorET.—He was too powerful a fish 
for my tackle; and even if I had done so, 
would probably have broken me by run- 
‘ning amongst the weeds. : 

* Hat.—Let me tell you, my friend, 
you should never allow a fish to run to the 
weeds, or to strike across the stream; you 
should carry him always down the stream, 

ing his head high, and in the current. 
If in a weedy river you allow a large fish 
to run up stream, you are almost sure to 
dose him. There, I have hooked the com- 
panion of your lost fish, on the other side 
of the stream,—a powerful creature ; he 
tries, you see, to make way to the weeds, 
‘but I hold him tight. 
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_ & PoreT..—I see you are obliged to run 
with him, and have carried him safely 
through the weeds. 

“ Hat. Ehave him now in the rapids 
on the shallow, and I[ have no fear of lo- 
sing him, unless he strikes the hook out of 
his mouth. 

* Po1ET.—He springs again and again. 

“ Hat.—He is off; in one of these 
somersets he detached the steel, and he now 
leaps to celebrate his escape.”’ 


Halieus then very gravely informs 
Poietes that a trout when his mouth 
has been pricked by an artificial fly, 
has learned from experience to dis 
tinguish it from a natural one—so 
that there is no chance of catching the 
trout that carried away his tackle— 
but with the natural fly. He there- 
fore puts live flies on his hook, ‘ with 
some regret and some disgust,” soon 
hooks a whapper—and brings him 
ashore. Physicus perceiving the tackle 
of Poietes hanging to the trout’s lower 
jaw, exclaims—as well he might—“ I 
am surprised! That fish evidently 
had discovered that the artificial fi 
was a dangerous bait; yet he took 
the natural fly which was on a hook, 
and when the silk-worm gut must 
have been visible.” Now, in the course 
of a long angling life, one may meet 
with such an occurrence two or three 
times. For our own parts we never 
met with it, and we have angled these 
7 years—therefore Sir Humphry 
ought not, in a work not dealing in 
marvels, to have introduced this some- 
what unsportsmanlike anecdote. It 
should have occurred, if at all, farther 
on ; not on the very first day Physi- 
cus ever saw a fly thrown ; and Ha- 
lieus should not have been represented 
guilty of the monstrous absurdity of 
expecting to take with a natural fly 
the same trout that had just carried 
off the artificial one. Such expectation 
was contrary to all experience ; and 
the doctrine of chances is here set at 
nought. Had he caught the trout 
without expecting it—we should have 
swallowed the marvel—but, by his way 
of telling it, it appears to be with him 
an every-hotir occurrence—and we 
wonder it does not happen every other 
page. This trifleshews much poverty 
and awkwardness of invention—and 
must excite the derision of all out- 
and-out anglers. 

Throughout all the dialogues; there 
is a great deal too much of missing 
and hooking; and playing and losing, 
and landing of fish. Fifty pages at 
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the fewest are oceupied with euch ex- 
clamations as, “‘ Look, I have him !—~ 
He is a large fish !—Now he is tired ! 
—Now I will land him !”—without 
one burst of enthusiasm, or the pas- 
sion of the pastime. Poietes is made 
a kind of butt—and is always playing 
the fool. Yet Sir Humphry seems to 
have had no such design against him ; 
and no doubt believes that he has 
painted an interesting and original 
genius. In the disasters perpetually 
befalling a novice in the art of ang- 
ling, there is quite a fund of mirth, 
merriment, and amusement to draw 
from ; and some such incidents might 
occasionally have relieved the drawl- 
ing monotony of these most undiversi-« 
fied dialogues. But Sir Humphry 
has no wit—no humour—and one or 
two attempts at raillery and the facete 
are indeed deplorable. 
‘. The Party keep angling and talking 
away till past four o'clock, accompa- 
nied, it would appear, by a regular 
fisherman, whose business it is to see 
that no trout under two pounds is ta- 
ken from the Preserve. A little after 
four o'clock, thegentleman of the house 
comes down to the river-side, and 
says, with his usual suavity, ‘‘ I hope, 
gentlemen, you have been amused ?” 
Halieus replies, “‘ Most highly, sir. 
As a proof of it, there are in the fish- 
well eighteen good trout, and one not 
much short of 6élbs.; three above 
4 lbs. and four above 3 Ibs. in weight. 
I hope you will order that great fish 
Sor dinner.” Now, we beg to whisper 
in Sir Humphry’s ear, that there is 
something vulgar and impertinent in 
that last observation. No gentleman 
on a visit to a friend’s house, would 
suggest any part of his victuals. Be- 
sides, here the hint, unless mine host 
were a fool, or had other fish to fry, 
was wholly unnecessary—for who in 
his senses would allow a 6 lbs. Colne 
trout to lie a night uneaten in his 
ion? But this low-bred sug- 
gestion of Halieus is made, it would 
seem, for the sake of the answer. 
Mine host says, “We will see. He 
is a fine fish, and fit for a present, 
even for a Prince, and you shall take 
him to a Prince !” 

This throws an air of high life over 
the humble fisherman, and shews Sir 
Humphry, like all true Whigs, to be 
a great Aristocrat. Once in his life 
he had, we presume, caught a trout 
large enough to be sent to the Duke 

Vor. XXIV. 
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of Sussex ; and here he proudly im- 
mortalizes-the fact in the First of his 
Days of Fly-fishing. A trout 6 lbs, 
weight carries off the tackle of a poet 
—a chemist catches him with a na 
tural fly with the other gear in his 
jaw—proposes to his host to have him 
dressed for dinner—his host demurs 
with a * we will see,” and sends his 
guest with the noble monster to a 
king’s son. Sir Humphry ought to 
write a Fairy Tale. 

Is it or is it not natural for a trout« 
ing parti quarré to angle a whole 
day in dialogue—not in a book—but in 
a brook—not in printed, but beneath 
budding leaves? Could such uncea- 
sing clishmaclaver be tolerated from 
breakfast to dinner by any man who 
ever a ared spinner? Let us 
hear nothing of Izaak Walton. Some 

eople may do what they choose. Is 
it natural or is it not, under such cir 
cumstances, so to keep gabbling? Une 
natural, and idiotical, and disgusting. 
That a sulky syllable, now and then, 
might be exchanged by anglers pass 
ing each other down the banks of a 
trouting stream, is imaginable ; but 
here we have four members of @ 
Literary, Philosophical, and Angling 
Debating Society, in full discussion 
all day along the banks of the Colne! 

Nothing but the most exquisite ge< 
nius call reconcile one to a proceed« 
ing i itself so senseless, and so re- 
pugnant to every principle of pastime ; 
done ill—and here it is done very ill— 
the members become objects of laugh 
ter, and the rod in the hands of each, 
a striking proof of the accuracy of Dr 
Johnson’s celebrated definition. Ha- 
ving killed amongst them nearly sixty 
lbs. weight of trout ; and mine host 
having finished off with a “ magnifi- 
cent perch” of three Ibs.—for what- 
ever any one of the party wishes to 
do, is forthwith done,—they walk up 
to the Villa. on ee are 
thus shortly intimated. 


* ( They go to dinner.) 
7 * os * * 


oid 


( They return from the house,) 


and angle away till it is nearly dark, 

becoming more and more loquacious— 

and finally, one and all of them into- 

lerably long-winded—more especially 

Halieus, who has repeated taken a 
2 
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drop too much, or rather too little, for 
he is in the prosy condition of half. 
and-half, and will not answer the sim- 
plest question under half a dozen 
pages. In the pride of superior skill, 
relinquishes the rod altogether, and 
issues directions to the other anglers. 
Take a specimen of the sport.— 


“ Hat.—Try again. You have hooked 
him, and you have done well not to strike 
when he rose. Now hold him tight, wind 
up your line, and carry him down the 
stream. Push the boat down stream, fish- 
erman. Keep your fish’s head up. He 
begins to tire,—and there is landed. A 
fine well-fed fish, not much less than 4lbs. 
Throw him into the well. Now, Poietes, 
try that fish rising above,—and there are 
two more. 

* PorET.—I have him ! 

‘© Hat.—Take care. He has turned 
you, and you have suffered him to run 
out your line, and he is gone into the 
weeds under the willow ; let him fall down 
Stream. 

- © PorET.—I cannot get him out. 

“ Hat.—Then wind up. I fear he is 
dost, yet we will try to recover him by ta- 
king the boat up. The line is loose: he 
has left the link entangled in the weeds, 
and carried your fly with him. He must 
have been a large fish, or he could not have 
disentangled himself from so strong a gut. 
Try again, there are fish now rising above 
and below; where the water is in motion, 
opposite that willow, there are two fish 
ising. 
> & PoreT.—I have one of them. 

‘© Hat.—Now you are doing well. 
Down with the boat, and drag your fish 
downwards. Continue to do so, as there 
ate weeds all round you. You can mas- 
ter him now; keep him high, and he is 
your own. Put the net under him, and 
bring him into the boat; he is a well-fed 
fish, but not of the proper size for a vic- 
‘tim ; about 2lbs. Now, Physicus, try your 
fortune with the fish above that rises so 
‘Ynerrily still. You have him! Now use 
‘him as Poietes did the last. Very well ; 
T see he is a large fish,—_take your time. 

‘He is landed ; a fish nearly of 3lbs. and 
in excellent season. 

“ Puys.—Anche Io son Pescatore—I 
am too a fisherman—a triumph. 

“* Hat.—Now we have finished our 
fishing, and must return to the light supper 
of our host. It would be easy now, and 
between this hour and ten, to take half-a- 
dozen large fish in this part of the water ; 
but for the reason I have already stated, it 
would be improper.” 


Angling being thus finished, there is 
now nothing to interrupt the talk. 
- Whether the party are sitting down on 
the bank, or walking towards the house, 
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we know not—each man proses away 
for himself, generally without any 
reference to the preceding speaker, 
just like gentlemen delivering prepae 
red speeches in Parliament.—No ate 
tempt at variety of style, or sentiment, 
or subject—all blended into one stag- 
nant tameness—while over the whole 
there reigns an air of pompous pedan- 
try and pretension, betraying a shrewd 
suspicion in the mind of the writer 
of his being a Philosopher who had 
condescendingly stepped down from 
his highest throne, to initiate come 
mon men into all the mysteries of the 
Science. 

The Dialogue seems a patch-work 
composed of shreds of anniversary 
speeches before the Royal Society, ar~ 
ticles in Philosophical Journals, and 
Lectures on Natural History to Me- 
chanical Institutions. However, like 
all earthly things, it comes to an end 
at last, terminating with a five-page 
speech by Halieus, about the different 
species of trout, to which nobody seems 
to have paid any attention. From the 
dead silence that prevails during this 
long speech, we conjecture that it was 
bona fide a soliloquy ; that the party 
had previously reached the house, and 
that while Halieus was lecturing from 
the chair, Mine Host, Physicus, Or- 
nither, and Poietes, were ali stretched 
sound asleep, each on his separate sofa. 

Angling in a Preserve, like the Colne 
at Denham-villa, is a more tranquil 
delight, undoubtedly, than angling in 
a river open to all the human race, like 
the Tweed at Innerleithen. So tran- 
quil, indeed, that we have heard it 
sneered at as tame and monotonous. 
That, however, is a great mistake. 
Angling can never be tame in a Pre« 
serve full of trouts from two pounds 
to six pounds ; for, except on rare oce 
casions, trouts of that size are shy 
enough to require all the skill of the 
most accomplished artist. A bungler 
will kill few fish in the most vital, the 
most populous Preserve in the world. 
And we have pleasure in declaring, 
that the finest of fly-fishers are Lon- 
doners. Angling in Preserves bei 
therefore a tranquil, but not a d 
delight, should be written about tran- 
quilly, but not dully ; the spirit of the 
pastime must not be suffered to eva- 
porate in description ; something like 
enthusiasm must colour the records of 
the sport ; there positively must be no 
sleeping on sofas; snoring is a sound 
pardonable on this side of the grave, 
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only in a bedroom ; and, depend upon 
it, something must be amiss with that 
dialogue, however erudite, which ir- 
resistibly suggests the idea of a tufted 
night-cap. 

We said just now, that the finest 


of fly-fishers are Londoners. What 
tackle! From rod-butt to tail-fly, all 
exquisitely tapered and tremblingly 
alive! Such gut! The thought of it 
makes our flesh creep, and our whisk- 
ers curl. On what mountain, ’mid 
what forest, neighed the Desert- Born, 
on whose tail, streaming like a meteor 
to the troubled air, grew the single 
hairs, each strong as ten of stabled 
steed, that in their captivity form the 
casting line of that accomplished, that 
incomparable angler from the imme- 
diate vicinity of the 

“© Towers of Julius, London’s lasting 

shame ?” 


Why, the tiniest ephemeral that ever 
dropped invisibly, during evening- 
calm, from the silken folds of the fra< 
grant willow-blossom, upon the stream 
that flows, yet scarcely seems to flow, 
might take a lesson how still softlier 
to alight on the liquid element from 
that artificial fly which, unfelt as a 
pile of down from the nest of the flut- 
tered goldfinch, falls among the small 
air-bells without breaking their fair 
radiance, as if it were but the shadow 
of an insect that, sporting in the air, 
is reflected in the water ! 

We should only spoil the picture 
by giving it so much as one other 
single touch. Then for the Preserve 
in which he angles—in all things wor- 
thy of such a master of the gentle 
craft! Call not one—any one—of the 
sweet-running waters of England tame 
certainly not this at least—“ a li- 
quid lapse” between a burn and a 
river, even as a virgin of fifteen, in 
beauty bordering upon stateliness, is 
now looked on as a woman, and now 
asachild! Up in the woods there is 
a low water-fall—so low, that the cur- 
rent seems to run onalevel, after heavy 
rain, and then the place of rocks is re< 
cognised but by faster-melting foam, 
and a louder murmur. ‘‘ The stream is 
placid in its flowing,” in all ordinary 
weather ; and now, to the eyes of ang- 
lers accustomed among mountains to 
“hunt the water-falls,” it might seem 
almost sluggish—nay, stagnant. But 
it is not so. Watch that air-bell, and 
you will soon see it pass that bunch 
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of primroses glowing on the green- 
sward, and glowing in the water.— 
How slight a motion, if seemingly 
self-willed and continuous, suffices to 
peotane the feeling of the beauty of 
ife! Then the slightest airs—the 
faintest shadows, let tall on it an infi- 
nity of colours, gliding, as it does here 
and there, below single trees of various. 
foliage—now past a grove—and then 
into a very wood—then between banks 
of the bare brightness of sheep-nibbled- 
verdure—then along the ivied ruins 
of some old nameless building broken 
into a dilapidated wall, that dips and 
disappears among the channel stones. 
And now, let us go no farther down its 
banks, but through the arch of that- 
lofty oriel, gaze a few moments on the 
setting sunlight, that, as the orb keeps 
sinking, leaves deeper and deeper sha- 
dows on the silence of the ancient 
Abbey ! 

Thereisnot a better trouting stream, 
a more populous Preserve, in all mere 
ry, inallsylvan England. Pebbly shoals 
—gravel banks gradually deepening 
away intothe main current—some pools 
filled with large slaty stones leaning 
on each other—others with sides and 
bottom all of grass—and an occasional 
one with weeds just appearing on the 
surface—black still holes beneath the 
roots of the old ash pollard—eddies at 
bendings and turnings of the river, or 
caused by fallen trees. Gentle angler, 
you know the Preserve now as well as 
if you were this moment resting on the 
ledge of the bridge, and shifting to 
the other shoulder a weight of trouts 
enough to crush out the bottom of 
your basket, had it been twisted by 
any other hands than those of old 
blind Michael Lorimer. 

There is one kind of Preserve— 
and here is another. A lonely Loch 
lying black amid the blackness of a 
Highland moor—alonely Riverissuing 
from it at once in power and majesty, 
which, after flashing on the lonely ang- 
ler’s eyes a league-long vista of wa- 
terfalls, erelong forgets the mountain 
shieling and the shepherd’s clay-built 
shed—and rejoicing in keep and tower, 
frowning over the edge of the preci- 
pice, sweeps along the wooded deere 
park of the Highland Chieftain’s Hall, 
and without bridge, ford, or ferry in 
its whole course, tumbles all afoam 
into the sea. 

There is a Loch and a River for'you 
—and both are Preserves. A thous 
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sand mountain-torrents join them on 
all sides, when the black clouds burst ; 
the Saxon stranger, nay even the 
Gaelic guide, may search for them 
half a day through the mist; you 
think you Line the voice of men shout- 
ing in the wilderness ; but ’tis the 
belling of the red-deer scenting dan- 
ger in thewind—And now, hush, hush 
—aye, in that sound the ear cannot 
be mistaken—'tis the Great Cataract 
pealing—though now ‘tis summer's 
severest drought —like everlasting 
thunder in the wilderness ! 

Yes—Loch and River are both Pre- 
serves. The parish in which they 
lie, leap, run, and roar, is about thirty 
miles long by twenty broad, and the 
population, at the last census, will 
probably not amount to more than a 
thousand souls. Any one may angle 
here that chooses—without a word be- 
ing said to him except by those “ airy 
sounds that syllable men’s names,” 
making them, when alone, start and 
look round them, with beating hearts, 
and in a cold sweat and creeping skin, 
on the grim rocks standing like idols, 
or something worse, in the lowering 
solitude. 

You may literally kill here a cart- 
load of trouts—but where, pray, will 
you find the cart? In Ossian’s days, 
armies of Celts used to charge each 
other in cars up and down yonder 
devil’s staircase—and deep ruts are 
yet visible on all the bogs, moors, and 
mosses among these mountains—in- 
dented—so tradition tells—by the 
wheels of Fingal’s chariotry. But now 
neither cart nor car for you to carry to 
King’s house your ton of trouts. There 
they lie in heaps on every hillock. 
What useless murder! Yet not one 
of all the hundred dozen will ever be 
missed for a moment, great or small— 
whale or minnow-like,—by their heed- 
less brethren, any more than would 
a few r, petty, pitiful thousands 
of cits, deathstricken during the night, 
be missed in the morning among the 
shoals upon shoals sailing, as if dri- 
ven by an instinct, along the streets of 
London. 

But we are really rude to Sir Hum- 
phry—and, with a frank apology, will 
return to Salmonia. 

On the morning of the Fourth Day, 
thescenechanges to Loch Maree, High- 
lands of Scotland. Time—middle of 
July ; and Halieus, Poietes, Ornither, 
and Physicus, are seen toiling “for the 
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last ten milés through bogs, with no 
other view than that of mountains 
half-hid in mist, and brown waters 
that can hardly be called lakes; and 
with no other trees than a few stunted. 
birches, that look so little alive, that 
they might be —— immediately: 
descended from the bogwood, every- 
where scattered beneath our feet.” 

Towards the close of such a journey, 
Poietes very simply sayeth, ‘ I begin 
to be tired. This is really a long day’s 
journey.” The last ten miles had been 
through bogs—so we may suppose the 
first ten miles were over better ground. 
If Poietes—a middle-aged or young- 
ish gentleman, was tired, what words 
are sufficiently lage to express our 
pity for poor old Halieus, and poor 
old Physicus? At the close of the 
eighth dialogue, Halieus says, “‘ Spare. 
my grey hairs”—* and I do not expect, 
like our arch-Patriarch, Walton, to 
number ninety years’—thereby inti- 
mating, that he is about the age of. 
Mr Rogers the poet, or Ourself. Now, 
only think of the barbarity of allow- 
ing an old grey- haired father of a large 
family of sons, and grandsons, and 

eat grandsons—a London physician 
tor such he is) of nearly fourscore, 
to walk twenty Highland miles, over 
bog and brae, before breakfast ? 

The twenty miles could not have 
been performed by the party, under 
the circumstances, within the seven 
hours. Supposing them to have start- 
ed at five, it is now twelve o'clock, 
and Halieus says, by and by, that it 
will take a good boat with four oars 
four or five hours to row them to their 
fishing ground ; which, according to 
that calculation, they will reach about 
five o'clock in the afternoon. Would. 
it not, then, be advisable for each 
member of the club to turn up his 
little finger—so—and so—to a cou- 
ple calkers of the Glenlivet ? Most un- 
questionably. But no—not so much 
as a hard egg is hinted at—and with 
insides groaning and moaning like the. 
half-stifled pipes of an organ, they, 
embark on Loch Maree. 

And now for a bit of the dialogue—. 

“ Hat.—I trust weshall havesport,as far : 
as salmon and sea-trout can furnish sport. 
But the difficulties of our journey are al- 
most over. See, Loch Maree is stretched 
at our feet, and a good boat with four oars 
will carry us in four or five hours to our 
fishing ground ; and that time will not be 
misspent, for this lake is not devoid of 
beautiful, and even grand scenery. 
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“ PorrT.—The. scenery begins to im- 
prove; and that cloud-breasted mountain 
on the left is of the best character of Scotch 
mountains: these woods, likewise, are re- 
spectable for this northern country. I think 
I see islands, also, in the distance : and the 
quantity of cloud always gives effect to 
this kind of view; and perhaps, without 
such assistance to the imagination, there 
would be nothing even approaching to the 
sublime in these countries; but cloud and 
mist, by creating obscurity and offering a 
substitute for greatness and distance, give 
something of an Alpine and majestic cha- 
tracter to this region. 

** Ornn.—As we are now fixed in our 
places in the boat, you will surely put out 
a rod or two with a set of flies, or try the 
tail of the par for a large trout or salmon: 
our fishing will not hinder our progress.”” 

Poietes is, we presume, Greek for 
poet. May we, then, venture to ten- 
der a small bit of advice to him touch- 
ing his next new Poem? Do not, as 
you love us, write one syllable on the 
subject of clouds, unless you have got 
something better to say about them 
—something more recherché than this 
most prosaic passage. Look at it 
—our dear Poietes!—do look at it! 
** Cloud and mist create obscurity !” 
No doubt they do—good Poietes. ‘* A 
quantity of cloud assists the imagina- 
tion !” No doubt it does—most excel- 
lent Poietes. But had you nothing 
more ‘original, nothing more enter- 
taining and instructive than this to 
communicate to Physicus, and Halieus, 
and Ornither, and the boatmen, when 
all afloat together, for the first time, 
on the bosom of “ far Loch Maree, 
wild and desolate?” Such a remark, 
believe us, was nothing short of an in« 
sult to their understandings ; and if 
you cannot speak of such scenery bet- 
ter than this, why, sport dumbie. 
Ornither, too, should have held his 
tongue. ‘ As we are now fixed in 
our places in the boat, and—!” what 
a formal announcement of an unim- 

nt fact! It makes them all look 
ike so many Cockneys. Yousee them 
lifting up the tails of their jackets— 
feeling with their fingers if the seat 
be dry,—then, one after the other, 
preserving his balance not without 
difficulty, especially the aged grey- 
haired Halieus, setting slowly down 
his “ disk” “* with an air,” and then 
all four finally “ fixed in their places,” 
each with a face of more importance 
than his neighbour—an adventurous 
crew bound on a voyage of discovery, 


“Up a great river, great as any sea.” 
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A breeze springing up, they hoist a 
sail—and away they y4 i f befere 
the wind. Poietes, of course, elated with 
the success attending his late descrip- 
tion of the effects of clouds, character 
ises the scenery as the bark glides 
along, thus— 


“ PoretT.—The scenery improves as 
we advance nearer the lower parts of the 
lake. The mountains become higher, and 
that small island or peninsula presents a 
bold craggy outline; and the birch wood 
below it, and the pines above, make a 
scene somewhat Alpine in character. But 
what is that large bird soaring above the 
pointed rock, towards the end of the lake ? 
Surely it is an eagle! 

“ HaL.—You are right ; it is an eagle, 
and of a rare and peculiar species—the 
grey or silver eagle, a noble bird! From 
the size of the animal, it must he ‘the fe- 
male ; and her eyrie is in that high rock. 
I dare say the male is not far off.” 


Sir Humphry speaks in his intro- 
ductory pages of Mr Wordsworth, 
as a lover of fishing and fishermen. 
And we cannot help thinking and feel- 
ing that he intends Poietes as an 
image of that great Poet. ‘ This is 
really too bad.” What! William 
Wordsworth, the very high-priest of 
natufe, represented to have seen an 
eagle for the first time in his life, on 
this occasion, and to have boldly ven- 
tured on a conjecture that such was the 
name and nature of the bird! “ But 
what is that large bird, soaring above 
the pointed rock, towards the end of 
the lake? Surely it is an eagle!” 
** You are right—it is an eagle,— 
and—” This is the stupidest insult 
ever yet paid to Mr Wordsworth ; in 
fact, it beats the Edinburgh Review. 
hollow. ‘ Surely it is an eagle?” 
‘* Yes, you are right—it is an eagle.” 
Ha—ha—ha—ha—ha—ha! Sir Hum- 
phry—Sir Humphry—that guffaw was 
not ours—it came from the Bard of 
Rydal—albeit unused to the laugh- 
ing mood—in the haunted twilight of 
that beautiful—that solemn Terrace. 

Poietes having been confirmed, by 
the authority of Halieus, in his bee 
lief ~ the — is +" eagle, or 

eeably to the part he s, “ Loo 
at the bird! She deinen into the was 
ter, falling like a rock, and raising a 
column a ame-~ahe has fallen from 
a great height. And now she rises 
again into the air—what an extravre 
dinary sight !” Nothing is so annoys 
ing, as to be ordered to look at a sight 
which, unless you shut -your eyés, it 








is impossible for you not to see, A 
behaving in a boat, like Poie- 
tes, deserved being flung overboard. 
“ Look at the bird!” Why, every 
eye was already upon her; and let 
us tell Poietes, that if he had had 
a single spark of poetry in his soul, 
he would have been struck mute by 
such a sight, instead of bawling out, 
open-mouthed, and goggle-eye:l, like 
a Cockney to a rocket at Vauxhall. 
Besides, an eagle does not, when de- 
scending on its prey, fall like a rock. 
There is nothing like the ‘ vrs iner- 
tie” in her precipitation. You still 
see the self-willed energy of the ra- 
venous bird, as the mass of plumes 
flashes in the spray—of which there 
never was, nor will be, a column so 
raised. She is as much the queen of 
birds as she sinks as when she soars 
—her trust and her power is still seen 
and felt to be in her pinions, whether 
she shoots to or from the zenith— 
to a falling star she might be likened 
—just as any other devil—either by 
Milton or Wordsworth—for such a 
star seems to our eye and our imagi- 
nation ever instinct with spirit, not 
to be impelled by exterior force, but 
to be “ self-shot” from heaven. 

Upon our word, we begin to be- 
lieve, that we ourselves deserve the 
name of Poietes much better than the 
gentleman who had never seen an 
eagle. ‘ She has fallen from a great 
height,” quoth the gentleman—“ what 
an extraordinary sight !” he continues 
—while we are mute as the oar sus- 
pended by the up-gazing Celt, whose 

uiet eye brightens as it pursues the 
ird to her eyrie in the cliff over the 
cove where the red-deer sleep. 

Poietes having given vent to his 
emotions in such sublime exclama- 
tions— Look at the bird!” ‘ What 
an extraordinary sight !” might have 
thenceforth held his tongue, and said 
no more about eagles. But Halieus 
cries, ‘‘ There! you see her rise with 
a fish in her talons’—and Poietes, 

y simply, or rather like a great 
simpleton, returns for answer, ‘‘ She 
gives an interest which I hardly ex- 

cted to have found in this scene. 
Pra , are there many of these animals 
in this country?” A poet hardly ex- 

ting to find interest in such a scene 
as a great Highland loch—Loch Ma- 
ree! We verily begin to suspect, that 
Poietes is Mr Leigh Hunt, and that 
he has on his yellow breeches. “ Pray, 
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are there many of these hanimils in 
this country 2?” is very like the king of 


the Cockneys. No doubt an eagle is 
an animal; like Mr Cobbett, or Mr 
O'Connell, we forget which—“ a very 
fine animal ;” but we particularly, 
and earnestly, and anxiously, request 
Sir Humphry Davy not to call her so 
again—but to use the term bird, or 
any other term he chooses, except ani- 
mal. Animal, a living creature, is 
too general, too vague by far; and 
somehow or other it offends our ear 
shockingly when applied to an eagle. 
We may be wrong, but in a trifling 
matter of this kind Sir Humphry 
surely will net refuse our supplica- 
tion. Let him call a horse an animal, 
if he chooses—or an ass—or a cow— 
but not an eagle—as he loves us, not 
an eagle,—let him call it a bird—the 
Bird of Jove—the Queen or King of 
the Sky—or any thing else he chooses 
—but not an animal—no—no—no— 
not an animal, as he hopes to prosper, 
and to be praised in Maga, and there- 
by embalmed and immortalized. 

Neither ought Poietes to have asked 
if there were many of these animals 
in this country. He ought to have 
known that there are not many of 
these animals in any country. Eagles 
are proud—apt to hold their heads 
very high—and to make themselves 
scarce. A great many eagles all fly- 
ing about together would look most 
absurd. They are aware of that, and 
fly in “ ones and twos’—a couple 
perhaps toa county. Poietes might 
as well have asked Mungo Park if 
there were a great many lions in 
Africa. Mungo, we think, saw but 
one; and that was one too much. 
There were probably a few more be- 
tween Sego and Timbuctoo—but there 
are not a “ great many of those ani- 
mals in that country”—though quite 
sufficient for the purpose. 

Halieus says—with a smile on his 
lip surely—in answer to the query of 
Poietes—‘‘ Of this species I have seen 
but these two; and, I believe, the 
young ones migrate as soon as they 
can provide for themselves ; for this 
solitary bird requires a large space to 
move aud feed in, and does not allow 
its offspring to partake its reign, or to 
live near it.” ‘This is all pretty true, 
and known to every child rising or 
risen twelve, except poor Poietes. He 
had imagined that there were “‘ many 
of these animals in this country,” that 
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all went a-fishing 

pon Bo as five hundred sail of 
Manksmen among a shoal of herrings. 
"Throughout these dialogues we have 
observed that Ornither rarely opens 


together as 


his mouth. Why so taciturn? On 
the subject of birds he ought, from his 
name, to be well informed ; and how 
could he let slip an opportunity, such 
as will probably never be afforded 
him again in this life, of being elo- 
quent on the Silver Eagle? Ornitho- 
logy is surely the department of Orni- 
ther. Yet there is evidently some- 
thing odd and peculiar in his idiosyn- 
racy, for we observe that he never 
once alludes to “ these animals,” 
birds, during the whole excursion. 
He has not taken his gun with him 
into the Highlands, a sad and stupid 
-oversight indeed, in a gentleman who 
is to be regarded as generally fond 
“of the sports of the field.” Flappers 
~are plentiful over all the moors about 
“the middle of July; and hoodies, 
owls, hawks, ravens, and eagles, make 
all first-rate shooting to sportsmen not 
over-anxious about the pot. It is to 
be presumed, too, that he can stuff 
birds. What noble specimens might 
he not have shot for Mr Selby! On 
one occasion, “ the a mpl is 
ing in a pool within slug range, 
ad’ eae is nn edh of shooting him 
—we suppose with an oar, or the butt 
of a fishing-rod, for the party have 
no fire-arms—but Poietes insists on 
sparing his life, because ‘‘ these ani- 
mals” are a picturesque accompani- 
ment to the scenery, and ‘ give it an 
interest which he had not expected to 
find” in mere rivers, lochs, moors, and 
mountains. Genus Falco must all the 
while have been laughing in his sleeve 
at the whole party—particularly at Or- 
nither—who, to judge from his gene- 
ral demeanour—may be a fair shot 
with number five, at an old newspa- 
‘per expanded ona barn-door, but never 
- could ‘have had the audacity to think, 
in his ‘most ambitious mood, to let off 
his gun at an Eagle. 
But farther, Halieus, before he took 
upon him to _— so authoritatively 
about eagles, should have made him- 
self master of their names and na- 
tures. Sir Humphry is manifestly no 
scientific cuniaholegiat We are. The 
general question concerning Eagles in 
Scotland may now be squeezed into 
very small compass. Exclusive of the 


true Osprey, (Falco Halieetns, ) which 
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is rather a large fishing hawk than an 
eagle, there are only two kinds, yiz.— 
the Gotpren Eac ie, (F. Chrysaétos) 
and the Wuire TaIcep, or CINERE= 
ous Eacte, (F. Albicilla.) The other 
two nominal species are disposed of im 
the following manner: First, the 
Rine-Tattep Eacte, (F. Fulvus) is 
the young of the Golden Eagle, being 
distinguished in early life by having 
the basal and central portion of the 
tail white, which colour disappears as 
the bird attains the adult state. Sew 
cond, The Sgza Eactez, (F. Ossifrae 
gus) commonly so called, is the yo 

of the White-tailed Eagle abovenamed, 
from which it differs in having a brown 
tail; for in this species the white of 
the tail becomes every year more ap- 
parent, as the bird encreases in 
whereas, in the Golden Eagle, “the 
white altogether disappears in the 
adult. ; 

It is to the Rinc-TaILep Eac.e, 
and, by consequence, to the GoLpEN 
Eacte, that the name of Brack 
Eac te is applied in the Highlands, 

The White-tailed, or Sea Eagle, as 
it becomes old, attains, in addition to 
the pure tail, a pale or bleached ap« 
pearance, from which it may merit 
and obtain the name of Grey or Sire 
ver Eac ie, as Sir Humphry Davy 
chooses to call it; but it is not known, 
among naturalists, by that name. 
There is no other species, however, to 
which the namecan apply ; and, there= 
fore, Sir Humphry has committed the 
very — mistake of calling the Grey 
or Silver Eagle (to use his own no- 
menclature) a very rare Eagle, since it 
is the most common of all the Scotch, 
and also—a fortiori—of all the Eng- 
lish Eagles—being in fact the Sza- 
Eacte of the Highlands. 

It preys often on fish dead or alive ; 
but not exclusively, as it also attacks 
young lambs, and ) off the ravens 
from carrion prey, being less fastidious 


-in its diet than the Gotpen Eacue, 


which probably kills its own meat— 
and has been known to carry off chil- 
dren ; for a striking account of one 
of which hay-field robberies, see our 
‘splendid review of Selby’s Ornithology. 

As to its driving off its young, its 
habits are aang es similar in this re- 
spect to other birds of prey, none of 
which appear to keep together in fa- 
milies after the young can shift for 
themselves ; but we have never met 
with any one who has seen them in 
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the act of driving. It is stated vague- 
ty, in all books, of all eagles. 

As to its waning a large range to 
feed in—we have only to remark, that, 
from the powerful flight of these 
birds, and the wild and barren nature 
of the countries which they inhabit, 
there can be no doubt that they fly 
far, and “ prey in distant isles”—as 
Thomson has it ; but Halieus needed 
not to have stated this circumstance 
as a character of this peculiar eagle,— 
for an eagle with a small range does 
not exist ; and therefore it is to be 
presumed that they require a large 
one. 

Farther, all this being the case, there 
seems to be no necessity for the old 
eagles giving themselves the trouble 
to drive off the young ones, who by 
natural instinct will fly off of their 
own accord, as soon as their wings can 
bear them over the sea. If an eagle 
were so partial to his native vale, as 
never, on any account, hungry or 
thirsty, drunk or sober, to venture in- 
to the next parish, why then, the old 
people would be forced, on the old 
principle of self-preservation, to pack 
off their progeny to bed and board be- 
yond Berevis. But an Eagle is a Ci- 
tizen of the World. He is friendly 
tothe views of Mr Huskisson on the 
Wool Trade, the Fisheries and the 
Colonies--and acts upon the old adage, 


“* Every bird for himself, and God for us 
all!” 


To conclude, for the present, this 
branch of our subject, we beg leave 
humbly to express our belief, that Sir 
Humphry Davy never saw the Eagle 
by him called the Grey or Silver, hunt- 
ing for fish in the style described in 
Salmonia. It does not dislike fish— 
but it is not its nature to keep hunting 
for them so, not in the Highlands at 
least, whatever it may do in American 
continents or isles. Sir Humphry 
talks of the bird dashing down repeat- 
edly upon a pool within shot of the 
anglers. We have angled fifty times 
in the Highlands for Sir Humphry’s 
once, but never saw nor heard of such 

-asight. He has read of such things, 
and introduced them into this dialogue 
for the sake of effect—all quite right 
to do—had his reading lain among 
trust- worthy Ornithologists. The 
common Kagle—which he ignorantly, 

as we have seen, calls so rare—is a 

shy bird, as all shepherds know—and 
8 
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is seldom within range of the rifle, 
Gorged with blood, they are some« 
times run in upon and felled with 
a staff or club. So perished in the 
flower of his age that Eagle—eight 
feet four inches from wing-tip to wing- 
tip, whose feet now form handles to 
the bell-ropes of our Sanctum at Bue 
chanan Lodge—and are the subject of 
a clever copy of verses by Mullion, 
entitled “* All the Talons.” 

We have, indeed, been pained and 
surprised by the frequent display of 
superficial knowledge, and profound 
ignorance of natural history, in a work 
written by such a man as Sir Hum- 
phry Davy. He must positively res 
ses | Kirby and Spence’s Entomology. 
There was no occasion in the world 
for allusions to the loves of frogs and 
worms. He gravely declares his be~ 
lief that a par is a mule between a 
sea-trout and a common fresh-water 
trout. And at the very same time he as« 
serts, that a sea-trout and a fresh-wae 
ter trout is one and the same—that all 
trouts are lineally descended from the 
original sea-trout, just as all dogs are 
lineally descended from the original 
shepherd-dog. If so, how cana par 
be a mule? But further, does not Sir 
Humphry see the gross folly of su 
posing that the son of a sea-trout co 
by any possibility be a par? Why, 
the sea-trout being the trout of all 
trouts, would not fail to improve the 
progeny of the degenerated fresh-wa- 
ters. His offspring would, infallibly, 
bear a strong family resemblance to 
himself, in form and features, and 
also in size. No reason can be assign 
ed, from the analogy of nature, whya 
fine, bold, bouncing sea-trout, of some 
lbs. four or six, shouJd never have been 
able to beget, among a!] his paramours 
of fresh-water birth, anything above 
a@ par ! 

Our anglers now disembark, and 
walk about a mile down the river 
Ewe to their fishing station—and go 
to work. Here is a specimen of Sir 
Humphry’s powers as a writer of 
dialogues on angling. 


“ But I see there is a large fish which 
has just risen at the tail of the pool. I 
think he is fresh run from the sea, for the 
tide is coming in. My fly and tackle are 
almost too fine for so large a fish, and I 
will put on my first fly with a very strong 
single gut link and a stretcher of triple 
gut. He has taken my fly, and I hold 
him—a powerful fish; he must be be- 
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tween 10 and ldlbs.. Herfights well, and 
tries.to get up the rapid at the top of the 
1. I must try my strength with him to 
eep him off that rock, or he will break me. 
I have turned him, and he is now ina 
good part of the pool: such a fish cannot 
-be tired in a minute, but requires from 10 
to 20 times as long, depending upon his 
activity and strength, and the rapidity of 
the stream he moves against. He is now 
playing against the strongest rapid in the 
river, and will soon give in if he keeps his 
present place. 

* PorET.—You have tired him. 

“¢ Hat.—He seems fairly tired : I shall 
bring him into shore. Now gaff him ; 
Strike as near the tail as youcan. He is 
safe; we must prepare him for the pot. 
Give him a stunning blow on the head to 
deprive him of sensation, and then give him 
@ transverse cut just below the gills, and 
crimp him by cutting to the bone on each 
side, so as almost to divide him into slices ; 
and now hold him by the tail that he may 
bleed. There is a small spring, I see, close 
under that bank, which I daresay has the 
mean temperature of the atmosphere in this 
climate, and is much under 50°—place him 
there, and let him remain for ten minutes, 
and then carry him to the pot, and let the 
water and salt boil furiously before you put 
in a slice, and give time to the water to re- 
cover its heat before you throw in another, 
and so with the whole fish, and leave the 
_ out, and throw in the thickest pieces 


*¢ Poys.—Why did you not crimp your 
trout ? 

‘¢ HaL.—We will have that fried. Our 
poacher prevented me from attending to 
the preparation of that fish ; but for frying 
he is better not crimped, as he is not 
large enough to give good transverse slices. 

* PorET.—This salmon is a good fish, 
and fresh, as you said, from the sea. You 
see the salt-water louse adheres to his 
sides, and he is bright and silvery, and a 
thick fish; I daresay his weight is not 
less than 14lbs., and I know of no better 
fish for the table than one of that size. 

“ Hat.—Now we have caught fish for 
our dinner, my task is finished: Physicus 
and Poietes, try your skill. I have not 
fished over the best parts of this pool: you 
may catch a brace of fish here before din- 
ner is ready. 

“ Puys.—lIt is too late, and I shall go 
and see that all is right. 

*¢ PorET.—!1 will take one or two casts ; 
but give me your fly; I like always to be 
sure that the tackle is taking. 

“ HaL.—Try at first the very top of 
the pool,—though I fear you will get no- 
thing there; but here is a cast which, I 
think, the Highlander can hardly have 
commanded from the other side, and which 
-is rarely without a good fish, There he 

Vou. XXIV. as 
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rose: a large trout of 10lbs., or a salmon- 
Now wait a few minutes. When a fish has 
missed the fly, he will not rise again till 
after a pause—particularly if he has been 
for some time in the fresh water. Now try 
him again. He has risen, but he is a dark 
fish that has been some time in the water, 
and he tries to drown the fly with a blow 
of his tail. I fear you will not hook him 
except foul, when most likely he would 
break you. Try the bottom of the pool, 
below where I caught my fish. 

“ PorET.—I have tried all the casts, 
and nothing rises. 

“ Hat.—Come, we will change the fly 
for that with which I caught my treut. 

** PorET.—Now I have one: he has 
taken the fly under water, and I cannot 
see him. 

“* Ha.—Straiten your line and we shall 
soon see him. He is a sea-trout, but not a 
large one. 

** PoreT.—But he fights like a salmon, 
and must be near 5lbs. 

** Hat.—Under 3lbs.; but these fish 
are always strong and active, and. some- 
times give more sport than larger fish. 
Shorten your line or he will carry: you 
over the stones and cut the link gut. He 
is there already : you have allowed him to 
carry out too much line, wind up as quick 
as you can, and keep a tight hand upon 
him. He is now back in a good place, 
and in a few minutes more will be spent. 
I have the net. There he is, a sea-trout 
of nearly 3lbs. This will be a good addi- 
tion to our dinner: I will crimp him, that 
you may compare boiled sea-trout with 
broiled, and with salmon. Now, if you 
please we will cool this fish at the spring, 
and then go to our inn. 

* PorET.—If you like. I am endea- 
vouring to find a reason for the effect of 
crimping and cold in preserving the curd 
of fish. Have you ever thought on this 
subject ? 

** Hat.—Yes: I conclude that the fat 
of salmon between the flakes, is mixed 
with much albumen and gelatine, and is 
extremely liable to decompose, and by 
keeping it cool the decomposition is re- 
tarded, and by the boiling salt and water, 
which is of a higher temperature than that 
of common boiling water, the albumen is 
coagulated, and the curdiness preserved. 
The crimping, by preventing the irritabi- 
lity of the fibre from being gradually ex- 
hausted, seems to preserve it so hard and 
crisp, that it breaks under the teeth ; and 
a fresh fish not crimped is generally tough. 
A friend of mine, an extent angler, has 
made some experiments on the fat of fish 5 
and he’ considers the red colour of trout, 
salmon, and char, as owing to a peculiar 
coloured oil, which may be extracted by 
alcohol ; and this accounts for the want of 
it in fish that have fed a and after spawn. 

2 
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ing. In general, the depth of the red co- 
lour, and the quantity of curd, are propor- 
tional. 

* PoreT.—Would not the fish be still 

better, or ‘at least possess more curd, if 
caught in a net, and killed immediately ? 
In the operation of tiring by the reel there 
must be considerable muscular exertion, 
and I should suppose expenditure of oily 
matter. 
. “ Hat.—There can be no doubt but 
the fish would be in a more perfect state 
for the table from the nets; yet a fish in 
high season does not lose so much fat du- 
ring the short time he is on the hook as to 
make much difference ; and I am not sure 
that the action of crimping after does not 
give a better sort of crispness to the fibre : 
this, however, may be fancy ; we will dis. 
cuss the matter again at table.” 


‘Come, reader—no yawning. ’Tis 
bad manners to pull over any page a 
mouth of that character. Brighten 
up a bit—give yourself a good shake 
——rub your eyes—out with your fists 
at arms’ length—off with you from 
that insidious arm-chair so plump 
with all its cushions—a few turns up 
and down the room—yes—no harm 
at all in a calker—now you are as 
brisk as a bee again, and able for 
another paragraph. We perceive by 
your looks that you hold sleep in the 
greatest contempt. But do not com- 
mit the very common and fatal mis- 
take of thinking too lightly of your ene- 
my—for he may take you by surprise, 
and lay you on your back as flat as a 
flounder. Yet, you will surely not 
fall asleep at dinner, whatever you 
may be in the custom of doing after 
it—so look here—— 


“ THE INNKEErER —Gentlemen, din- 
ner is ready. 

THE DINNER. 

‘6 Hat.—Now take your places. What 
think youn of our fish ? 

“ Puys.—I never ate better; but I 
want the Harvey or Reading sauce. 

“* Hat.—Pray let me entreat you to 
use no other sauce than the water in which 
he was boiled. I assure you this is the 
true Epicurean way of eating fresh sal- 
mon: and for the trout, use only a little 
vinegar and mustard,—a sauce dla Tar- 
tare, without the onions. 

* Porer.—Well, nothing can be bet- 
ter; and I do not think fresh net-caught 
fish can be superior to these. 

** Hat.—And these snipes are excel- 
lent. Either my journey has given me an 
appetite, or I think they are the best I 
ever tasted. 

“ Ory.—-They are good, but I have 
tasted better. 
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“* Hat.—Where ? 

* Onn.—On the Continent ; where the 
common snipe, that rests during its migra- 
tien from the north to the south in the 
marshes of Italy and Carniola, and the 
double or solitary snipe, become so fat as 
to resemble that bird which was formerly 
fattened in Lincolnshire, the ruff; and 
they have, I think, a better flavour, from 
being fed on their natural food. ‘ 

** Hat.—At what time have you eaten 
them ? 

“ Onn.—I have eaten them both in 
spring and autumn; but the autumnal 
birds are the best, and are like the ortolan 
of Italy. 

‘© Hat.—-Where does the double snipe 
winter ? 

*¢ Orn.—I believe in Africa and Asia 
Minor. They are rarely seen in England, 
except driven by an east wind in the spring, 
or a strong north wind in the autumn. 
Their natural progress is to and from Fin- 
land and Siberia, through the Continent 
of Europe to and from the east and south. 
In autumn they pass more east; both be- 
cause they are aided by west winds, and 
because the marshes in the east of Europe 
are wetter in that season ; and in spring 
they return, but a larger proportion throug 
Italy, where they are carried by the Siroc- 
co, and which at that time is extremely wet. 
Come, let us have another bottle of claret : 
a pint per man is not too much after such 
a day’s fatigue. 

‘“* Hat.—You have made me president 
for these four days, and I forbid it. A 
half pint of wine for young men in perfect 
health is enough, and you will be able to 
take your exercise better, and feel better 
for this abstinence. How few people cal- 
culate upon the effects of constantly re- 
newed fever in our luxurious system of 
living in England! The heart is made 
to act too powerfully, the blood is thrown 
upon the nobler parts, and with the sys- 
tem of wading adopted by some sportsmen, 
whether in shooting or fishing, is delivered 
either to the hemorrhoidal veins, or, what 
is worse, to the head. I have known se. 
veral free livers who have terminated their 
lives by apoplexy, or have been rendered 
miserable by palsy, in consequence of the 
joint effects of cold feet and too stimula. 
ting a diet; that is to say, as much ani- 
mal food as they could eat, with a pint or 
perhaps a bottle of wine per day. Be 
guided by me, my friends, and- neither 
drink nor wade. I know there are old 
men who have done both, and have enjoyed 
perfect health; but these are devil’s decoys 
to the unwary, and ten suffer for one that 
escapes. I could quote to you an instance 
from this very county, one of the strongest 
men I have ever known. He was not 


intemperate, but he lived luxuriously, 
and waded as a salmon fisher for many 
years in this very river; but, before he 
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was fifty, palsy deprived him of the use 
of his limbs, and he is still a living exam- 
ple of the danger of the system which you 
are ambitious of adopting. 

* Onn.—Well, I give up the wine, but 
1 intend to wade in Hancock's boots to- 
morrow. 

* Hat —Wear them, but.do not wade 
in them. The feet must become cold in 
a stream of water constantly passing over 
the cauotchouc and leather, notwithstand- 
ing the thick stockings. They are good 
for keeping the feet warm, and I think 
-where there is exercise, as in snipe shoot- 
ing, may be used without any bad effects. 
But I advise no one to stand still (which 
an angler must do sometimes) in the 
water, even with these ingenious waters 
proof inventions. All anglers should re- 
member old Boerhaave’s maxims of health, 
and act upon them: * Keep the feet warm, 
the head cool, and the body open.’ 

* Puys.—I am sorry we did not ex- 
amine more minutely the weight and size 
of the fish we caught, and compare the 
anatomy of the salmon and the sea-trout ; 
but we were in too great a hurry to see 
them on the table, and our philosophy 
yielded to our hunger. 

* Hat.——We shall have plenty of op- 
portunities for this examination; and we 
can now walk down to the fishing house 
and see probably half a hundred fish of 
different sizes that have been taken in the 
cruives this evening, and examine them 
at our leisure. 

* ALL.—Let us go!” 


Men engaged in an act of very 
great wickedness, have, at the rustle 
of a leaf, started as if it were the fir- 
mament tumbling down upon their 
heads—but we do not fear to say that 
such a catastrophe might more rea- 
sonably be feared by men engaged in 
an act of intense stupidity. Could 
‘the extremity of human dulness— 
of human dulness, perpetrated, too, 
during the best of all human bless- 
ings, a dinner of salmon crimped and 
boiled on the spot, and then eaten in 
their own sauce—move the heavens 
to fall on the heads of the offenders, 
‘then would this have been the last 
dinner ever devoured by Halieus, Phy- 
sicus, Ornither, and Poietes. 

Many—oh !—many a dull dinner 
have we assisted at—many a melan- 
choly knife and fork have we heard 
played! But never one like this! 

A Famity Dinner!  Pot-luck, 
as it is called, in Scotland—when the 
man’s wife is in the sulks, the wife’s 
man proportionably savage, the chil- 
dren blear-eyed from the recent blub- 
ber in the nursery—the governess 
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afraid to lift her cyes from her plxte 
—the aunt sourer than the vinegar 
cruet—and we—alas! the stranger, 
stepping in to take pot-luck—we, poor 
old Christopher North, thanklessly vos 
lunteering to help the cock-y-leekie, 
that otherwise would continue to smoke 
and steam unstirred in:its truly clase 
sical utensil ! What looking of in- 
utterable things! As impossible to 
break the silence with your tongue, 
as to break pond-ice ten inches thick 
with your knuckle. In comes the cock 
that made the cock-y-leekie, boiled 
down in his tough antiquity to a tat- 
ter. He disappears among the pro 
geny, and you are now tied to the 
steak. You find there employment 
sufficient to justify any silence ; and 
hope during mastication that you have 
not committed any crime since Christ- 
mas, of an enormity too great to beex- 
piated by condemnation to the sulks. 
A Literary Dinner! apparently 
the remains of the Seven Young Men 
sprinkled along both sides of the table 
—with here and there “a three-times 
skimmed sky-blue” interposed ; oneach 
side of the Lord of the Mansion, a Phi- 
losopher—on each hand of the Lady, 
a Poet—somewhere or other about the 
board, a Theatrical Star—a Strange 
Fiddler—an Outlandish Traveller— 
and a Spanish Refugee. As MrWords~ 
worth rather naughtily sayeth, 


‘¢ All silent, and all damn’d!”” 


Still the roof does not fall, although 
the chandelier burns dim in sympas 


thy, 
* And all the aira solemn stillness holds.” 


Will not a single soul in all this 
wide world, as he hopes to be. saved, 
utter so much as one solitary sylla< 
ble? Oh! what would not the lady 
and the gentleman of the house give 
even for a remark on the weather from 
the mouth of poet, philosopher, sage, 
orhero! Hermetically sealed! Lo! 
the author of the very five-guinea 
quarto, that lay open, in complimen- 
tary exposure, at a plate, upstairs, on 
the drawing-room table—with his 
round unmeaning face ‘“ pe 3 
tranquillity”— sound asleep! Wit 
eyes fixed on the ceiling, sits at his 
side the profound Parent of a Trea- 
tise on the Sinking Fund. The ab- 


sent gentleman, who has kept stro- 
king his chin for the last half hour, as 
if considering how he is off for soap, 
—would you believe it,—has just re« 
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turned from abroad, and has long been 
justly celebrated for his conversation- 
al ts in all the coteries and courts 
of Europe. If that lank-and-leather- 
jawed gentleman, with complexion 
bespeaking a temperament dry and 
adust, oe | who has long been sedu- 
lously occupied in feeling the edge of 
his fruit-knife with the ball of his 
thumb,—do nct commit suicide be- 
fore September,—Lavater must have 
been as great.a goose as Gall. You 
might not only hear a mouse stirring 
—a _ dropping—but either event 
would rouse the whole company like 
a peal of thunder. You may have 
seen Madame Toussaud’s images,— 
Napoleon, Wellington, Scott, Can- 
ning, all sitting together, in full fig, 
with faces and figures in opposite di- 
rections, each looking as like himself 
cu ppeonitie, so that. you could almost 
ieve you heard them speak. You 
rather angry—you wonder that 
wa don’t speak. Even so with those 
living Images. But the exhibition 
is over—the ladies leave the room 
—and after another hour of silence, 
more profound than that of the grave, 
all the images simultaneously rise up 
and—no wonder people believe in 
ghosts—disappear ! ' 
A Return Dinner! Thirty peo- 
ple. of all sorts and sizes, jammed— 
glued together—shoulder to shoulder 
—knee to knee—all with their elbows 
in each other’s stomachs—most faces 
red as fire, in spite of all those floods 
of perspiration—two landed gentlemen 
from the Highlands—a_ professor— 
four. officers, naval and military, in his 
Majesty’s and in the Company’s ser- 
vice—some advocates —two persons 
like ministers—abundance of W.S.’s 
of course—an accoucheur—old ladies 
with extraordinary things upon their 
heads, and grey hair dressed in a 
mode fashionable before the flood—a 
few fat mothers. of promising families 
—some eldest daughters now nubile 
—a female of no particular age, with 
a beard—two widows, the one buxom 
and blooming, with man-fond eyes, 
the other pale and prasive. with long 
dark eye-lashes, and lids closed as if 
to hide a tear—there they all sit steam- 
ing through three courses—well does 
the right hand of the one know what 
the left hand of the other is doing— 
there is much suffering, mingled with 
muchenjoyment—for though hot, they 
are hungry—while all idea of speaking 
aT 11 it 
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having been, from,.the commencement 
of the feast, unanimously abandoned 
—you might imagine yourself at an 
anniversary Gaupeamus of the Deaf 
and Dumb. 

Yet nor Famiry Dinner, nor Lie 
TERARY Dinner, nor Return DINn- 
NER—Ccan in intensest stupidity one 
moment hope to stand the most distant 
comparison with this AnciEr’s Dins 
NER, eaten on the banks of the Ewe, 
the emptier of Loch Maree, by these 
four gentlemen, poets, physicians, phi- 
losophers, and what not, from the far- 
off and mighty London. 

At each successive and successful 
mouthful of the curd, was each meme 
ber of the Club bound to say some« 
thing wise or witty ; bound in duty, 
in honour, and in gratitude. The 
perpetually recurring excitement and 
assuagement of the palate, prolonged, 
as we must believe, during ten hours 
at the very least—for they had been at 
work, walking, rowing, and angling, 
for forty miles, and fourteen hours, a% 
the lowest computation, without re- 
freshment—ought to have set all their 
tongues a-wagging like the clappers 
of so many bells. It was imperative 
upon them to scintillate—to coruseate 
—to meteorize—to make the natives 
positively believe that a ‘“‘ new sun had 
risen on mid-day,” and that the 22d 
of June had that year been delayed 
till the 15th of July. It was impe- 
rative on them to have drunk for their 
own share—a gallon of Glenlive-— 
merely a bottle a-piece, a quantity, 
which, if taken moderately, can, in the 
climate of Loch Maree, hurt not a 
hair on the head of any sober Chris- 
tian. It was imperative upon them to 
have insisted on the boatmen, also 
four in number, whether they could 
or not, to empty their keg of calkers. 
It was incumbent upon them to have 
brought into a state of civilation all 
such of the natives of that wild dis- 
trict as had been gathered together in 
and about the inn, by the fame of the 
arrival of the Missionaries. The land« 
lord, of course, should have been laid 
on his back among the blooming 
heather, long before sunset ; and the 
pleasing toil of distribution been de 
volved on his wife and daughters, 
who, except at marriages, christenings, 
and funerals, eschew the creature. 

Instead of a scene like this, equally 
rational and sentimental, and the sweet 
savour of which would have scented 














the mountdiri-air years after the de» 
parture of the Sassenachs, whose 
names would have been remembered 
till doomsday in many a flowin 
queéch,—*“ list, O list, if ever you di 
our dear Father love”—list to the 
‘ace of most portentous blockheads ! 
Ornither. ** Come, let us have ano« 
ther bottle of claret-—a pint per man 
isnot oo mucn!!!! after such a day’s 
fatigue 1/222 2S221001019P Haulin 
eus« ‘* You have made me President 
for four days, and I forbid it! !/! 
A HALF PINT FOR YOUNG MEN IN 
PERFECE HEALTH iS ENOUGH; and 
es will be able to take your exercise 
tter, and feel better for this absti- 
mence!!!! 2 P2EP Pee rtieyt 
NYQESSE02)) Ornither. “ Well, I 
give up the wine—but I intend to wade 
in Hancock's boots to-morrow ! ! ! ! 1” 
A more mean, and melancholy, and 
miserable, and monstrous picture was 
never drawn of humanity than this! 
Half-a-pint of claret! Poor devils! 
Wading to-morrow in Hancock's boots! 
Cold feet! Apoplexy! Palsy! ‘“* Be 
guided by me—neither drink nor 
wade!!” “‘ Remember old Boerhaave’s 
maxims of health,—I act upon them— 
* Keep the feet warm—the head cool— 
and the body open!!!’” A maxim 
on a fishing excursion equally despi- 
cable and disgusting. Really “ Sale 
monia”’ smells like a doze of Glauber 
salts in a tea-cup—and Sir Humphry 
is unpleasantly strong of the shop. 
The party remain for some days at 
a snug inn near the foot of the Loch, 
but we never feel ourselves to be in 
the Highlands; no thunder-cloud sud- 
denly darkens the day; no floating 
mist-wreaths girdle the mountains ; 
no gor-cock is heard to crow ; no red- 
deer bells; no goat bleats her kids 
along the cliff-terrace ; no bag-pipe is 
heard, “‘ like subterranean music, ” far 
off among the hills, gradually growl- 
ing and groaning, and shrieking and 
squeaking, and yelling and roaring, 
into the ‘‘ Gathering of the Clans,” till 
the Personification of Pride appears, 
with red-blown cheeks and fiery eyes, 
keeping marching to and fro on the 
= before the inn, his instrument 
urning with streamers, as if the sole 
soul of martial music were taberna- 
cling in his chanter, and all the mi- 
litary glory that was ever achieved on 
earth the patrimony of the descend- 
ants of the Black-watch, and more 
particularly of “ her nainsel,” Donald 
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M‘Tavish: We quote with pleasure 
a conversation which takes ou 
the last night of the week. It is one 
of the best bits in the book—-placid, 
pleasatit, and pious—and proves that 
Sir Humphry is no Sabbath-breaker, 
but has a high respect for all the ora 
dinances of religion. 

“ THE INN. 

“ PoreT.—Should it be a fine day to- 
morrow, I think we shall have good sport : 
the high tide will bring up. fish, and the 
rain and wind of yesterday will have en- 
larged the river. Bs 

“ Hav.—-To-morrow we must not fish : 
it is the Lord’s day, and a day of rest. I 
ought likewise to be a day of roe 
thanksgiving to the great Cause of all the 
benefits and blessings we enjoy in this life, 
for which we can never sufficiently express 
our gratitude. 

“ PoreT.—I cannot. see what harm 
there can be in pursuing an amusement 
on a Sunday, which you yourself have call; 
ed innocent, and which is apostolic: nor 
do I know a more appropriate way of te- 
turning thanks to the Almighty Cause.of 
all being, than in examining and wonder, 
ing at his works in that great. temple of 
nature, whose canopy is the sky; and 
where all the beings and elements aro 
us are as it were proclaiming the power 
and wisdom of Deity. . 

* Ha.—I cannot see how the exercise 
of fishing can add to your devotional féel- 
ings ; but independent of this, you emp 
a servant to carry your net and gaff, and 
he, at least, has a right to rest on this one 
day. But even if you could perfectly sa- 
tisfy yourself as to the abstract correct. 
ness of the practice, the habits of the 
country in which we now are, form an in, 
surmountable obstacle to the pursuit of the 
amusement : by indulging in it, you bes 
excite the indignation of the Highlan 
peasants, and might perhaps expiate the 
offence by @ compulsory ablution in the 
river. , 

“ PoreT.—I give up the point: I make 
it a rule never to shock the. prejudices of 
any person, even.when they appear to me 
ridiculous ; and I shall still less do so in 
a case where your authority is against me ; 
and I have no taste for undergoing perse- 
cution, when the cause is a better one. I 
now remember that I have often heard of 
the extreme severity with which the Sab- 
bath discipline is kept in Scotland. Can 
you give us the reason of this ? . 

“ Hat.—I am not sufficiently read in 
the Church History of Scotland to give 
the cause historically ; but I think it can 
hardly be doubted that it is connected with 
the intense feelings of the early Covenan- 
ters, and their hatred with respect. to all 


‘the forms and institutes of the Church of 
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Rome, the ritual of which makes the Sun- 
day more a day of innocent. recreation, 
than severe discipline. 

_ © Puys.—Yet the disciples of Calvin, 
at Geneva, who, I suppose, must have ha- 
ted the Pope as much as their brethren of 
Scotland, do not so rigilly observe the 
Sunday ; and 1 remember having been in- 
vited by a very religious and respectable 
Genevese to a shooting party on that day. 

‘© Hat.— I think climate and the imi- 
tative nature of man modify this cause 
abroad. Geneva is a little state in a brighter 
climate than Scotland, almost surrounded 
by Catholics, and the habits of the French 
and Savoyards must influence the people. 
The Scotch, with more severity and simpli- 
city of manners, have nosuch examples of 
bad neighbours, for the people of the north 
of England keep the Sunday much in the 
same way. 

* PoreT.—Nay, Halieus, call them 
not bad neighbours ; recolléct my creed, 
and respect at least, what, if error, was 
the error of the Christian world for 1000 
years. The rigid observance of the seventh 
day appears to me rather a part of the Mo- 
saic, than of the Christian di-pensation. 
The Protestants of this country consider 
the Catholics bigots, because they enjoin 
to themselves, and perform, certain penan- 
ces for their sins ; and surely the Catholics 
may see a little more like that spirit in the 
interference of the Scotch in innocent 
amusements, on a day celebrated as a fes- 
tive day, that on which our Saviour rose in- 
to immortal life, and secured the everlast- 
ing hopes of the Christian. I see no rea- 
son why this day should not be celebrated 
with singing, dancing, and triumphal pro- 
cessions, and all innocent signs of gladness 
and joy. I see no reason why it should be 
given up to severe and solitary prayers, or 
to solemn and dull walks; or why, as in 
Scotland, whistling even should be con- 
sidered as a crime on Sunday, and hum- 
ming a tune, however sacred, out of doors, 
as a reason for violent anger and persecu- 
tion, . 

** Orn.—I agree with Poietes, in his 
views of the subject. I have suffered from 
the peculiar habits of the Scotch Church, 
and therefore may complain. Once in the 
north of Ireland, when a very young man, 
‘I ventured, after the time of divine ser- 
vice, to put together my rods, as I had 
been used to do in the Catholic districts 
of Ireland, and fish for white trout in the 
‘river at Rathmelton, in pure innocence of 
‘heart, unconscious of wrong, when I found 
a crowd collect round me—at first I thought 
from mere curiosity, but I soon discovered 

I was mistaken; anger was their motive, 
and vengeance their objsct. A man scon 
came up exceedingly drunk, and hegan to 
abuse me by various indecent terms ; such 
as a Sabbath-breaking Papist, &c. It was 
‘in yain“I assured him I was no Papist, 
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and fio intentional Sabbath-breaker; he 
seized my rod, and carried it off with im- 
precations; and it was only with great dif- 
ficulty, and by rousing by my. eloquence 
some women who were present, and who 
thought I was an ill-used stranger, that I 
recovered my property. Another time I 
was walking on Arthur’s Seat, with some 
of the most distinguished professors of 
Edinburgh attached to the geological opi- 
nions of the late Dr Hutton; a discussion 
took place upon the phenomena presented 
by the rocks under our fect, and to-exem+ 
plify a principle, Professor Playfair broke 
some stones, in which I assisted the vene- 
rable and amiable philosopher. We had 
hardly examined the fragments, when a 
man from a crowd, who had been assisting 
at a field preaching, came up to us and 
warned us off, saying, * Ye think ye are 
only stane breakers; but I ken ye are Sab- 
bath-breakers, and ye deserve to be staned 
with your ain stanes !” 

“Hat.—Zeal of every kind is some- 
times troublesome, yet I generally suspect 
the persons who are very tolerant of scep- 
ticism. ‘Those who firmly believe that a 
particular plan of conduct is essential to 
the eternal welfare of man, may be par- 
doned if they shew even anger, if this;con- 
duct is not pursued. The severe observance 
of the Sabbath is connected with the vital 
creed of these rigid Presbyterians ;, itis not 
therefore extraordinary that they should 
enforce it even with a perseverance that goes 
beyond the bounds of good manners and 
courtesy. They may quote the example 
of our Saviour, who expelled the traders 
from the temple even by violence.” 


On all this we have just two small re« 
marks, orso,tomake. In the first place, 
the whole party, as men of education, 
Poietes included, were bound to have 
known, that in Scotland, angling on 
the Lord’s day would be looked on 
with religious horror, and all such 
anglers as impious reprobates. This 
being the case, Puietes might, with 
equal sense of propriety, have propo 
sed walking into a church during time 
of divine service, in England, in the 
dress in which he might have chanced 
to perform the character of Beelzebub 
at a masquerade in the Pantheon. In 
my a conversation, (which shall 
be our last quotation) he speaks of the 
people of Scotland as if he understood 
them thoroughly—their love of edu- 
cation, and its peculiar nature, and ef- 
fects on their national character. Yet 
here he is so utterly ignorant of all 
about them, as absolutely to propose 
fishing in Scotland upon the Sabbath ! 
This is one of the many gross and 
glaring contradictions and inconsisten< 
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cies into which Sir Humphry isever 
falling, throughout every part of his 
unlucky volume. When called to task 
by Halieus for his most improper pro- 
posal, Poietes says, “I now remember 
that I have often heard of the extreme 
severity with which the Sabbath disci- 
pline is kept in Scotland. Can you give 
us the reason of this?” So he who 
—— authoritatively and oracularly 
about Scotland, and the people of 
Scotland, on the great question of edu- 
cation, here avows himself ignorant as 
a child of the history of its “ glorious 
army of martyrs and apostles!” Se- 
condly, suppose that in Scotland the 
Sabbath-day were not so religiousl 
observed as it is in hall and hut, still, 
what possible excuse could there have 
been for Poietes in looking forward to 
the morning of that day for good sport 
in the river among the salmon?— 
Would he not have been better em- 
ployed in going to hear a Gaelic 
sermon? or in bringing up his Jour- 
nal? or writing a letter to his wife 
or mistress? or lying on his back 
among the heather composing a son- 
net? Why should he always be ang- 
ling—angling—angling—and not at- 
tending a little, like other worthy and 
wicked people, to the interests of his 
immortal soul? Thirdly, Do the gen- 
tlemen of England angle on Sun- 
days? No. You may see a Cockney 
—or other Cit,—the round-faced, pot- 
bellied, happy little father of a nu- 
merous family, with knee-breeches, 
and buckles in his shoes, on a point 
or on a promontory, beetling three 
or four feet above the raging bil- 
lows of a canal, pulling out an oce 
casional ‘‘ animal,” somewhat more 
like a fish than a fowl, to the infinite 
delight of the progeny, with bags of 
worms and papers of paste swarming 
at his feet. Such a Cockney, or other 
Cit, you may see angling—and ang- 
ling blameless! » too—on a Sunday. 
But London Physicians, and Authors 
of Epic or Didactic Poems, and Presi- 
dents of Royal Societies, and Mem- 
bers for Counties, do not angle on Sun- 
days in England ; and were they to be 
met on the King’s highway, on their 
progress to the river, creeled, rodded, 
and booted, while all honest and decent 
people were going to church, the first 
magistrate they met would -congpit 
them as audacious vagabonds to the 
tread-mill. ‘Can you give us the 
reason of this?” 

But before we take leave of the 
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Bart., we shall place him in an impo~« 
sing attitude with his best foot fore~ 
most. We were struck with one pas- 
sage, unconnected wholly with ang- 
ling, and had the volume-been written 
throughout with the same spirit, how 
different had been our critique ! 


*‘ Prys.—You are severe on Cockney 
fishermen, and, I suppose, would apply 
to them only, the observation of Dr John- 
son, which on a former occasion you would 
not allow to be just: ‘ Angling is an amusee 
ment with a stick and a string; a worm 
at one end, and a fool at the other.” And 
to yourself you would apply it with this 
change: * a fly at one end, and a philoso- 
pher at the other.’ Yet the pleasure of 
the Cockney Angler appears to me of much 
the same kind, and perhaps more conti- 
nuous than yours; and he has the happi- 
ness of constant occupation and perpetual 
pursuit in as high a degree as you have; 
and if we were to look at the real foun/ 
dations of your pleasure, we should find 
them like most of the foundations of hu- 
man happiness—vanity or folly. I shall 
never forget the impression made upon me 
some years ago, when I was standing on 
the pier at Donegal, watching the flowing 
of the tide. I saw a lame boy of fourteen or 
fifteen years old, very slightly clad, that 
some persons were attempting to stop in 
his progress along the pier ; but he resisted 
them with his crutches, and halting along, 
threw himself from an elevation of five or 
six feet, with his crutches, and a little pars 
cel of wooden boats that he carried under 
his arm, on the sand of the beach. -He 
had to scramble or halt at least 100 yards; 
over hard rocks, before he reached the was 
ter, and he several times fell down and 
cut his naked limbs on the bare stones. 
Being in the water he seemed in an ecstasy, 
and immediately put his boats in sailing 
order, and was perfectly inattentive to the 
counsel and warning of the spectators, who 
shouted to fim that he would be drowned: 
His whole attention was absorbed by his 
boats. He had formed an idea that one 
should outsail the others, and when this 
boat was foremost he was in delight; when 
any one of the others got beyond it, he 
howled with grief; and once I saw him 
throw his crutch at one of the unfavoured 
boats. The tide came in rapidly—he lost 
his crutches, and would have been drown- 
ed but for the care of some of the specta- 
tors: but he was wholly inattentive to any 
thing save his boats. He is said to be 
quite insane and perfectly ungovernable, 
and will not live in a house, nor wear any 
clothes, and his whole life is spent in this 
one business—making and managing a 
fleet of wooden boats, of which he is sole 
admiral. How near this mad youth is to 
a genius, a hero, or to an angler, who in- 
jures his health and risks his life by going 
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into. the water as high as his middle, in 


the of catching a fish which he sees 
rise, gh he already has a pannier 
full !” 


There is another pretty good pas- 
sage in “ Ninth Day”—Scene—the 
Fall of the Traun, Upper Austria. 


“ PoreT.—I admire in this country not 
only the mode of preserving, carrying, and 
dressing fish, but I am delighted, general- 
ly, with the habits of life of the peasants, 
and with their manners. It is a country 
in which I should like to live ; the scenery 
is so beautiful, the people so amiable and 
good-natured, and their attention to stran- 
gers so marked by courtesy and disinte- 
restedness. 

*“¢ Puys.—They appear to me very ami- 
able and good ; but all classes seem little 
instructed. 

“ PoreT.—There are few philosophers 
amongst them, certainly ; but they appear 
very happy, and 

* Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’ 
We have neither seen nor heard of any in- 
stances of crime since we have been here. 
They fear their God, love their sovereign, 
are obedient to the laws, and seem perfect 
ly contented. I know you would contrast 

with the active and educated pea- 
santry of the manufacturing districts of 
England; but I believe they are much 
happier, and I am sure they are generally 
better. 


“ Puys.—I doubt this: the sphere of 
enjoyment, as well as of benevolence, is 

by education. 

*¢ PoreT.—I am sorry to say I think 
the carried too far in i 
God forbid that any useful light should be 
extinguished ! Let persons who wish for 
education receive it; but it appears to me 
that, in the great cities in England, it is, 
as it were, forced upon the population ; 
and that sciences, which the lower classes 
can only very superficially acquire, are pre- 

to them; in consequence of which 
they often become idle and conceited, and 
above their usual laborious occupations. 
The unripe fruit of the tree of knowledge 
is, I believe, always bitter or sour; and 
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scepticism and discontent—sickness of the 
mind—are often the results of devouring 
it. 

“ Hat.—Surely you cannot have a more 
religious, moral, or more improved popu- 
lation than that of Scotland ? 

“ PoreT.—Precisely so. In Scotland, 
education is not forced upon the people— 
it is sought for, and it is connected with 
their forms of faith, acquired in the bo- 
soms of their families, and generally pur- 
sued with a distinct object of prudence or 
interest: nor is that kind of education 
wanting in this country. 

“ Puys.—Where a book is rarely seen, 
a newspaper never. 

“ PorET.—Pardon me—there is not a 
cottage without a Prayer-book ; and I am 
not sorry that these innocent and happy 
men are not made active and tumultuous 
subjects of King Press, whom I consider 
as the most capricious, depraved, and un- 
principled tyrant that ever existed in Eng- 
land. Depraved—for it is to be bought 
by great wealth; capricious—because it 
sometimes follows, and sometimes forms, 
the voice of the lowest mob; and unprin- 
cipled—because, when its interests are 
concerned, it sets at defiance private feel- 
ing and private character, and neither re- 
gards their virtue, dignity, or purity. 

“ HaLt.—My friends, you are growing 
warm. I know you differ essentially on 
this subject; but surely you will allow 
that the full liberty of the press, even 
though it sometimes degenerates into li- 
centiousness, and though it may sometimes 
be improperly used by the influence of 
wealth, power, or private favour, is yet 
highly advantageous, and even essential 
to the existence of a free country; and, 
useful as it may be to the population, it is 
still more useful to the government, to 
whom, as expressing the voice of the peo- 
ple, though not always vor Dei, it may be 
regarded as oracular or prophetic.—But 
let us change our conversation, which is 
neither in time nor place.” 


We have a million more remarks to 
make. But, Brethren of the Angle, 
farewell till next month, when we me- 
ditate having A Dovs.e Numpea. 
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